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SUBJECTS OF THE DAY AOTERTIES, saneeiattn 1890. 


THE ART OF LONGEVITY, 


DR. DIET says: “ Leave off with a desire to eat more.” 
DR. QUIET says: “ Do unto others as you would they should do unto you.” 
DR. MERRYMAN says: “A merry heart goes all the day; a sad one 


but an hour.” 


DR. COMMONSENSE says: “The healthiest occasionally suffer from 
temporary derangement of the Stomach and Liver. ENO’S 
‘FRUIT SALT’ and ENO'S ‘VEGETABLE MOTO’ 
ought to be kept in every Household and — Travelling 
Trunk in readiness for any emergency. They always do good ; 
never do ham. ‘They are as gentle as the dewdrop and as 
sure as Quarter Day.” , 














THE SECRET OF SUCCESS. 
Sterling Honesty of Purpose—Without it Life is a Sham! 


** A new invention is brought before the public, 
and commands success. A seore of abominable 
| imitations are immediately introduced by the un- 

serupulous, who, in copying the original closely 
enough to deceive the public, and yet not so 
exactly as to infringe upon legal rights, exercise 
an ingenuity that, employed in an original chan- 
nel, could not fail to secure reputation and 
profit.”-—-ADAMS. 























: or GREAT DANGER of SUGAR, PINK or CHEMICALLY COLOURED SHERBET o1 

ACIDULATED SHERBET MASKED with SUGAR.—Experience shows that sugar, pink or 
chemic ally coloured sherbet, or acidulated sherbet masked with sugar, mild ales, port wine, dark 
sherries, sweet champagne, liqueurs, and brandies are all very apt to disagree ; while light white wines, 
and gin or old whisky largely “dil - d with seltzer water, will be found the least objectionab le. ENO’S 
“FRUIT SALT” is peculiarly adapted for any constitutional weakness of the liver. It possesses the 
power of reparation when digestion has been disturbed or lost, and places the invalid on the right track 
to health 


What every Travelling Trunk and Household in the World ought to Contain—A Bottle of ENO’S 
“FRUIT SALT.” 


A MAHOMMEDAN MUNCHI DURING THE GREAT MOHURRAM FESTIVAL and ENO’S 
‘“‘FRUIT SALT.” 


“Station Staff Office, Surat, October 3, 1889 :—Sir, it may interest you to know the effect of your Eno’s ‘ Fruit Salt’ 
on a Munchi in this city. He had never heard of it, and was complaining of pains in the head from effects of over-eating 
at the ‘ Mohurram Festival,’ so I told him to take a bottle from me, and he did. The day after his pains were gone, and 
he had given the whole bottle to his family, who said they felt different people. He now swears by it, and has advised 
all the other Mahommedans in this city to take it, AND THEY HAVE ACTUALLY TAKEN TO IT as a usual thing now. He is 


so pleased with it that he takes about half a bottle a week.—I am, Sir, yours truly. A LIEUTENANT. 
CAUTION.— e each Bottie, and see that the Capsule is marked ENO'S “FRUIT SALT.” Without it you have beer 
i bon by a worthless imitution. SOLD BY ALL C HE MISTS. 


Prepared Only at  ENO'S “FRUIT SALT” WORKS, LONDON, S.E, 
By J. Cc. ENO’S PATENT. 


ENO’S “VEGETABLE MOTO.” 


To aid Nature without force or strain, use ENO’S ‘VEGETABLE MOTO” (as = le Vegetable Extract), occasionally a 
desicable adjunct to ENO’8 * FRUIT SALT.” They perform their work “silently as the twilight comes, when the day 
nd the patient is much astonished o tind his bill.ous attack, &e., has completely fled before the simple an d 
ight of the Moro. You cannot overstate their great value in kee} ing the blood pure and preven ang disease. 


EN 0 S iF "RUIT SALT” WORKS, LONDON, S.E. 
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TO 


READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS 





Tuts publication has been projected to treat as systematically 
and exhaustively as possible within the limits of a Quarterly 
Review, the most important topics of the time, and each number 


will form a complete volume in itself. 


Such miscellaneous articles as are usually contributed to Maga- 
zines are not suitable for these pages, but it will be the earnest en- 
deavour of the Editor to enlist the pens of the most trustworthy 


experts on the various subjects under discussion. 


Although, as a rule the articles must be signed by their Authors, 
this condition will be relaxed when it is inconvenient or inexpedient 
for writers to append their signatures in consequence of their 
professional or official position. Where it is considered desirable 
the articles will be illustrated by the most recent and improved 


methods. 


The Publishers are prepared to furnish uniform and_ suitable 
cloth covers for binding every number, so as to form a continuous 


series of volumes. 


* * All communications concerning the Literary department of 
“ Subjects of the Day” must be addressed to the Editor, and those re- 
garding its publication to the Publishers, Messrs. Georcr Rourtencr 


AND Sons, Lrirep, Broapway, LupGare Hitt, Loxpoy, 1.C. 
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INTRODUCTORY. 


we shall be reconciled to it.” 


the undisturbed enjoyment of inherited possessions. 
were branded as Socialists who “ 


cases the virtual Slaves of Society. 





SOCIALISM, LABOUR, AND 


“THOSE Socialistic proposals are connected with great evils and no one who is not 
absolutely blind will deny the existence of those evils ... . It is our duty to do all 
we can to find remedies for those evils ; even if we are called Socialists for doing so 


LorD SALIsBURY.—Speech in the Lords, May 19, 1890. 


THERE are doubtless many amongst our readers who in times 
gone bye have looked with favour upon Trade Unions as legitimate 
agencies for improving the condition of the working classes, but who, 
instead of being considered, as they now are, the advocates of con- 
stitutional and legitimate action as opposed to communistic and un- 
lawful agitation, were in their day branded as “ Socialists.” 
there are, probably, who may have fostered philanthropic schemes 
for redressing the inequalities in the distribution of wealth, and for 
helping to raise the proletariat from degrading poverty ; schemes 
which would of necessity interfere with vested interests and with 


set class against class,” and were 
conspiring against “law and order.” Well, such persons are justi- 
fied in reading with a smile of complacency and satisfaction the 
above sentences, extracted from the speech of the Tory Prime 
Minister of England; which was delivered, too, to the representa- 
tives of the class the farthest removed from the toilers and in many 


But those sentences imply that the man who seeks to remedy 
great evils to-day, must still be prepared to have applied to him the 
opprobrious epithet of “‘ Socialist” and that the designation is yet with 
the majority of mankind one of contumely and reproach ; indeed it 
is rarely mentioned without conjuring up in the popular mind 
thoughts and apprehensions of dynamite, of burning mansions, and 
of a lawless, plundering mob. ‘To the thoughtful observer of 
passing events, however, the inquiry suggests itself whether this 
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will always be the construction put upon the word “ Socialist,’’ or 
will not the term which is even at present narrowed or widened in 
its meaning so that there are hardly two persons to whom it presents 
exactly the same ideas, be employed one of these days to denote a 
reformer or philanthropist working for the good of society ? Already 
we have ‘‘ Christian Socialists’’ who tell us that they are following 
the example of their great Master. Jesus, they say, was essentially 
a Socialist ; nay, even aleveller. He exalted poverty; he disparaged 
wealth and advised its possessors to divide their riches amongst the 
poor. (Many of them, by the way, Christian Socialists though they 
be, are very wealthy, and confine themselves to preaching the 
doctrine only.) Christ even went so far as to recommend figura- 
tively what employers of labour charge as a grave fault against 
trades unions, when he placed the man who works for one hour in 
the cool of the evening on the same footing as regards pay, with 
him who has “‘ borne the burden and heat of the day.” And many 
who would have been horrified if in past times they had been taunted 
with being Socialists, and would have angrily repelled the accusa- 
tion, now tell us that they are trying to find remedies for great evils, 
and that they are ‘‘ reconciled” to the odium attached to the per- 
formance of their duty. ‘‘ Great reforms,” they say, ‘“ undertaken 
for the benefit of the many necessarily inflict some hardship on 
the few, and they it is who fling at us the charge of promoting 
Communism.” 

In order that the reader may obtain a clearer insight not merely 
into the meaning of the much-debated expression Socialism, but 
into certain tendencies and movements of Society for promoting 
sreater equality in the human race—movements which have been in 
some cases actively supported, in others merely criticised by persons 
whose good faith has rarely been doubted—we bring together the 
following essays from the pens of well-known writers and workers, 
summarising their life-long experience and observation. ‘Those who 
wish to study the various Socialistic schemes and theories in all 
ages will find in the first two chapters an historical sketch which 
will enable them to do so, whilst in the succeeding articles the 
subject is treated in a practical rather than in a philosophical or 
speculative fashion. It may be objected that we have occasionally 
deviated from the beaten track; have wandered from the line 
usually followed by writers on the main subject, but that is un- 
avoidable in considering a question every phase of which relates to 
the moral and material improvement in the condition of the prole- 
tariat, and teems with interest for the well-wisher of our race. 
The possession of the land by the few or by the many; the re- 
muneration of labour; the schemes which have been devised for 
increasing the gains or diminishing the expenditure of the labourer; 
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productive or distributive Co-operation, profit-sharing, Trades 
Unions, Strikes (the war of industry), formal or informal Courts of 
Arbitration for regulating wages, the laws relating to Compensation 
for Accidents, kc.—even the struggle of the masses for civil liberty: 
all are important factors in the great problem of Social progress ; 
all may with perfect fairness be included in the general term 
** Socialism.” 

As it would have been impossible in the pages of a review to 
follow or study the movement as it prevails in every part of the 
civilised world, we have been constrained to select as illustrations 
five States in which there are well-defined political distinctions : 
despotie Russia ; bureaucratic but constitutional Germany ; repub- 
lican France; aristocratic and plutocratic but constitutional (and 
nominally democratic) Britain; and the home of democracy, the 
United States of America; and in these we have endeavoured to 
show, as far as space would permit, the changes which are in 
progress in the condition and aims of the labouring classes. 

Finally, in addition to our customary bibliography, we have com- 
piled and printed in an Appendix, from information kindly supplied 
to us by a considerable number of experts and representatives of 
the different branches of labour, a short table of wages, to which is 
added the cost of the necessaries of life at the present time; and 
we hope that this at least may be useful as a landmark jor future 
reference by those who, coming after us, may take an interest in the 
absorbing topics which are discussed in the following pages. 
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PART I. 
PRE-SCIENTIFIC SOCIALISM—HISTORICAL. 


In an attempt to give a continuous history of Socialism, we must 
at the outset remind our readers that socialism is really as old as 
civilized society, and that the movement, as such, cannot be under- 
stood unless it be studied in connection with the historical develop- 
ment of society itself. Its very name—which as a term defies 
every attempt at definition—means nothing else but the ‘‘ better- 
ment’”’ of Society as a whole. But in its modern and more re- 
stricted meaning it is intended to express the idea that individual- 
ism, 7.e., the principle which makes individual happiness its chief 
aim, ought to be replaced by socialism, or the principle which makes 
the social welfare its principal object. Socialism, under which term 
we include communism and collectivism, and every systematic effort 
under whatever name to improve society according to some theory 
more or less explicitly defined—socialism in short, as the expression 
of the social ideal at any particular epoch of human history, appears 
and reappears sometimes in company with great religious and 
political movements, such for example as the Reformation and the 
French Revolution ; or again it receives a fresh impulse from new 
currents of thought, such as the revival of learning and intellectual 
movements, as in the ages of discovery. These open out new avenues 
of thought, whilst great industrial or economic revolutions such as 
those of the 13th and 19th centuries, roughly speaking, producing as 
they did a temporary dislocation of social bonds, are specially apt to 
intensify socialistic discontent, and raise hopes of social ameliora- 
tion through the means of some socialistic panacea: ‘Thus— 

“ Die Welt wird alt und wird wieder jung, 
Doch der Mensch hofft immer auf Besserung.” 

* Old grows the world, again its youth returns, 
But Man for better things for ever yearns.” 


At first we shall find that the social ideal mirrors itself in social 
romances of which Plato’s Republic in the ancient world, and Cabet’s 
Voyage en Icarie in the modern world, are instances in point within 
the compass of this sketch. Mr. Bellamy’s recent work ‘‘ Looking 
Backwards,” belongs to a period of more recent date, with which 
this historical sketch is not concerned. By degrees, Utopian 
socialism is replaced by “‘ Scientific Socialism,” that is in close con- 
nection with the growth of scientific habits of thought. Concurrently 
with this, there are often if not invariably popular manifestations of 
social discontent, a kind of realistic interpretation of the socialist 

VoL. Il. B 
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ideal, which assume the form of socialistic agitation, bordering not 


infrequently on social anarchy, Then bodies of men, impatient of 


the slowness of the ameliorating process, have recourse to the ‘‘ Pro- 
paganda of Deed,” in their violent measures disturbing considerably 
the social equilibrium. Such was the case in the agrarian and 
labour revolts of Rome, and again the struggles of the craft guilds 
and the agrarian revolts from the time of the 11th to the 15th cen- 
turies in Europe. ‘The struggle between Patricians and Plebeians 
has been called the first strike, and we read of such again in Cologne 
and Lyons, 500 years ago, from which it appears that arbitrarily 
to assign to this or that date the beginning of socialism would be 
contrary to the historical method in a historical sketch of this kind. 


We would therefore describe socialism as the general expression of 


a vague desire, the more or less articulated wish of society to improve 
itself, expressed by its spokesmen the social idealists in all ages, 
sometimes in the form of promise and prophesy, at other times with 
the precision of economic precept, gradually becoming more peremp- 
tory in its demands for the redress of social inequalities, and alse 
more and more practicai, stripped of poetry, and less interesting 
accordingly in the unadorned nakedness of a matter-of-fact mate- 
rialism peculiar to the prosaic life of the modern era. What Mark 
Pattison says of Leslie Stephens’ History of the English Thought in 
the 18th Century, expresses in a measure the plan adopted in the 
construction of this and the next paper, that in them “the succes- 
sive generations of writers (and we might add actors) are regarded 
as a stream of continuous debate, in which each generation starts 
from the positions determined by the previous course of the discus- 
sion.” Ina rapid survey of this kind, where under different forms 
determined by prevailing circumstances and conditions, the same 
instinct of social improvement finds its expression (and imperative 
conciseness here must often interfere with completeness of treatment), 
we hope to bring out the salient principles of socialism which may 
furnish the materials for a critical discussion of socialistic schemes, 
or the principles to be deduced from the typical instances given for 
the guidance of social reformers and as a warning against precipi- 
tancy in social politics on the part of reformers and revolutionists. 
Some have traced back the “ origines”’ of Socialism to the 
“agrarian revolt” of the Israelites and the “ mixed multitude,” who 
joined the Exodus to escape from the ‘‘house of bondage.” ‘The y 
can hear in the song of the modern fellahin near the Nile, ‘“‘ They 
starve us, they starve us; they beat us, they beat us.” ‘‘ But there 
is someone above them, there is someone above them who will 
punish them well;” the echo of a plaintive ery and passionate out- 
burst on the part of those who, centuries ago, were engaged in the 
same service of the field, ‘“‘ or in the erection of temples and tombs, 
or huge towers for the protection of the treasure cities of the 
Egyptian masters.”” Others, again, see in Buddha’s Social Crusade 
against the Brahmin caste-system, and his efforts to free the people 
from priestly tyranny and social enslavement, the first proclamation 
of the rights of men at the banks of the Ganges. ‘here is no need 
to go back so far and to trace in the region of myth and mystery the 
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beginning of the community life under Pythagoras, on the principle 
that ‘‘ among friends all things are -equal,” though it is supposed 
that this suggested to Plato’s mind the idea of writing the first great 
socialist novel with which we are acquainted. But we must request 
our readers to linger with us for a moment in the Academic Grove, 
and to learn from divine Plato the first principles of ‘ State 
Socialism ”’ as laid down in his sketch of an ideal Commonwealth 
founded on justice, where, by the sacrifice of private interest to the 
common good under a government of philosophers and the military 
or noble class, a race of citizens might be trained practising every 
virtue, and therefore promoting universal happiness which is identi- 
fied with it. Here the dangers of despotism and democracy are 

alike avoided, and this, curiously enough, by putting restrictions on 
the growth of excessive wealth among the few and the limiting the 
free exercise of laissez faire, laissez aller, the very remedies suggested 
by modern socialism. For— 


“Ts not,” inquires Plato in the 8th book of the Republic, “ the transi- 
tion from oligarchy to democracy brought about by an intemperate craving 
for extravagant wealth, which is publicly acknowledged to be the greatest 
of blessings, and the attainment of which is considered a duty.” And then 
after describing the nature of this transition he describes the rich capitalists 
after this fashion :—‘ These capitalists, on the other hand, keep prying 
after their own interests, and apparently do not see their enemies; and 
whenever one of the remainder yields them opportunity, they wound him 
by imposing their poisonous money, and then recover interest many times as 
great as the parent sum, and thus make the drone and the beggar multiply 
in the state . . . And they cannot make up their minds to extinguish this 
great evil, either by that cauterizing operation of prohibiting people from 
disposing of their property at their own pleasure, or by employing another 
method, which provides by a different law for the removal of such 
dangers.” 


In this way, he argues the dissatisfaction produced by inequality 
of fortune brings the country to the verge of a social revolution. 
** Democracy, thon, I think, arises whenever the poor win the day, 
killing some of the opposite party, expelling others, and admitting 
the remainder to an equal participation in civic rights and offices.” 
The people, or demos, then consisted of day labourers and depen- 
dents attached to the landed aristocracy, and of small landed pro- 
prietors, and small tradesmen scarcely able to eke out a miserable 
existence in the interior, whilst the growth of industrialism in the 
seaport towns produced social problems similar to our own but 
aggravated by the political troubles of the time. ‘To avoid the evils 
resulting from this state of things, Plato, who lived in the foment 
of social and political agitation, wrote his Republic to raise the ethical 
level of the best in the community, to abolish the greed of egotism; 
and in order to do this, he recommends the abolition of private pro- 
perty, to begin the reform of society from the top downwards ; he 
forbids the use of money altogether, though for the present the 
money-making class, tradesmen and artizans, made of common clay, 
must be pei rmitted in kindly condescension to their moral w eakness, 
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to carry on the practice of mean acquisition. ‘‘If they (i.e., their 
social superiors) will follow these rules, they will be safe themselves 
and the saviours of the City.” 

In this union of philosophical idealism and political absolutism, 
the entire subordination of the individual to the State, natural 
enough to Hellenistic modes of thought, we have the first specimen 
of socialism in its double aspect, both as an attempt to improve 
society by means of voluntary self-sacrifice, and to improve the 
social units of which it is composed, by means of Governmental edu- 
vation and organization. But Plato’s model State remained a dream. 

For a practical attempt on the theatre of social life we must look to 
ancient Rome, and pass across the Adriatic from Greece to Italy. 
Here we find ourselves in the presence of the earliest actors in social 
agitation, in close connection with the land and labour questions. 
Here we meet with the first legal enactments to avert the dangers 
arising from the enormous increase of the Latifundia, or large 


landed properties, worked by colonies of slaves; and the existence of 


large capitalists, using unfree labour again in their “ factories,” the 
former gradually ruining the small farmer class, the latter beating 
the small tradesmen out of the market. ‘‘ The wild beasts of Italy,” 
we read in one of the speeches of the agrarian agitators of that day, 
T. Gracchus, “‘ have their dens to retire to, but the brave men who 
spill their blood in her cause have nothing left but air and light.” 
Almost in the language of the most recent promoters of land 
nationalization we further read, ‘‘ Is it not just that what belongs to 
the people should be shared by the people.” In the same way we 
seem to come across a diatribe of one of our modern socialists 
against capitalism, as we read the following passage taken from so 
sober an exponent of the Roman history of that period as 
Mommsen: “‘ Capitalism becoming omnipotent ruined the middle 
class, and this despite of unparalleled advances in commercial and 
economical prosperity, which only served as a gloss and varnish to 
hide the moral and political corruption in the Stute.” 

Here we hear of a Proletariat for the first time—in the time of 
Cesar, out of a population in Rome of 450,000 citizens, 320,000 
were Proletarians—and of class wars between the rich oligarchs and 
the impoverished populus, of Licinian land laws, and Claudian laws 
against over-speculation, of risings closely resembling modern labour 
strikes, as well as attempts of an alliance between Cesarism and 
Socialism, even street fights not unlike those behind the barricades 
at Paris, Berlin and Vienna in 1848—there was a street fight 
in the time of Aurelian in Rome leaving 7,000 dead on the field. 
In fact, most of the terms used in the socialistic vocabulary are of 
Latin derivation and coined during this age, ¢e.g., expropriation, 
agitation, communism, private property, proletarians — socialism 
itself is derived from a Latin term—all these cannot be readily 
understood without some knowledge of the social question in 
ancient Rome which produced them, especially as France, the 
country to which modern socialism owes its origin, bears more than 
any other European community the marks of Roman influence in its 
social structure. 
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The current of the social movement in the Roman empire was 
considerably changed by the introduction of Christianity. Its 
founder laid in fact the foundation stone of a new society, where the 
slave and the freeman, the rich and the poor, the strong and the 
weak, were placed on a footing of equality, where mutual affection 
of the human brotherhood, devotedness to the common cause from 
a principle of love, forms the moral basis of the social edifice. 
The social ideal was raised by the chiliastic hopes which Christians 
entertained, and which, on the occasion of great religious revivals, 
came resurging with renewed force, as a powerful factor in social 
aspiration. ‘‘ When Christianity came preaching the Gospel to the 
poor, the ancient world was taken off its hinges,” says Lange, the 
historian of materialism, himself one of the most intelligent critics 
of the modern Jabour problem. It produced a silent revolution by 
means of ideas, the Church became the liberator of the oppressed 
classes and the chief organizer of the new society, curbing passion 
and pacifying the feuds of a rude social order, making out the 
patent of liberty and the nobility of labour. From the first establish- 
ment of a communistic commonwealth in Jerusalem—though in itself 
an attempt rather of idealizing than extirpating poverty—to the 
common life of the cloister; from the community founded on the 
principle of having all things in common by St. Augustine, to that 
of the Brethren of the Common Lot in later pre-reformation times, 
as well as in efforts such as that of Roman Catholics establishing 
the communistic State of Paraguay in the 16th, or Protestant sects 
founding communistic homes in North America in the 19th 
centuries, we see the same tendency towards communism on the 
voluntary principle traced to the New Testament. In the same way 
it has to be noted, and the present author has elsewhere more fully 
treated on this aspect of the subject, how the whole tenor of 
church law, the tone of the early fathers of the Church, and even 
that of the pater seraphicus, Thomas Aquinas, at a later date, is 
strongly in disfavour of the accumulation of private property— 
‘* superflua divitium, necessaria sunt pauperum,” says St. Augustine. 
The dignity of poverty is emphasized alike by the ‘‘ Poor men of 
Lyons” and of Lombardy under the leadership of Peter Waldo and 
St. Francis, i.e., of both the representatives of Orthodoxy and 
Heterodoxy, great importance is attached by the men of the Re- 
formation period not only to ‘‘ Evangelical poverty,” but also “‘ Evan- 
gelical equality”—we only mention the Lollards and levellers in 
this country, both attached to the doctrine of the “ original equality 
of man ”—all tendencies, historically speaking, which gave a powerful 
impetus to those socialistic ideas which found their fuller expression 
in a number of agrarian and industrial struggles coinciding with or 
at least closely related to the great religious movements from the 
establishment of Christianity to the time of the Reformation. 

In the ideal states of Sir ‘Thomas More’s “ Utopia,’ Campanella’s 
“City of the Sun,” and Lord Bacon’s “ New Atlantis,” with their 
numerous imitations, we have a Christian version of Plato’s Republic 
adapted to the new social order, as in them we may see, too, the 
coalescence of ancient and modern forms of thought. In the 
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socialistic risings of the same period we see a recurrence of a 
similar agitation in the latter days of Rome, but now informed more 
or less with the new spirit of Christianity. The impatience under 
social oppression, the spirit of insubordination against the ruling 
class, connected with the breaking up of feudality, must also be in 
part attributed to the ferment of the new leaven of Christianity. 

More’s “ Utopia” has been called ‘‘the first monument of Modern 
Socialism ” by a socialist, and, as one of the communistic protests 
of the past against the state of society then existing, it gives not 
only a glowing picture of the society that is to be, but at the same 
time draws in vivid colours the social evils of the time, the contrast 
being implied rather than expressed. It is a satirical romance, 
though written in the spirit of gentle humanism and innocent 
epicureanism peculiar to the author, who scarcely can be supposed 
to have entertained serious hopes of the attainableness of his social 
ideal. In its construction it bears all the marks of the period in 
which it appeared. The writer occupies a place between Plato and 
Saint Simon, with the social effects in the reign of Henry VIII., of 
a revolution in the monetary and military system of his country, 
producing luxurious idleness among the higher and grinding poverty 
among the lower classes, breeding crime and vagabondage, with 
special agrarian evils arising from the abrogation of peasant pro- 
prietorship, the secularizing of Church property, and the conver- 
sion of arable into pasture land; and others in consequence of 
royal monopolies, over-taxation, and generally legalized injustice 
before the writer’s mind. He paints a state of society where the 
distance between rich and poor is obliterated, where the passion 
of war is suppressed, where the manners of the people are refined 
by a process of high culture, where life is rendered elegant and 
easy since labour hours are reduced to six per diem. More- 
over, aS no one is exempt from labour, productivity is raised to a 
considerable height, and affords the means of learned refinement, 
the full enjoyment of the liberal arts being open for all. Here then 
we see the effects of Christianity ennobling work, which in all its 
branches—trade and commerce included—is no longer disliked or 
despised as in the Republic of Plato. It is rendered more pleasant, 
too, by the variety of alternate occupation in town and country 
pursuits. Wealth and vulgar display are held in contempt, slaves 
and offenders against society being the only wearers of gold, now 
become a badge of dishonour. All private property is abolished, as 
a safeguard against the re-introduction of inequality. As to “land 
grabbing” and “land famines,” they are unknown under a land 
system which only permits of temporary, not absolute ownership. 
The new race of landlords ‘‘ count themselves rather the good 
husbands than the owners of lands.” The absence of proposals for 
a community of wives, and the rejection of social caste-system in 
any form or shape, mark another advance on Plato. 

Utopia is ‘‘a commonwealth of equals.” It is more, for it consti- 
tutes the ‘‘ People’s state,” the government being elective, though 
still all social arrangements are subjected to state-regulation. Still 
the aristocratic communism of Plato has disappeared. There are 
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slaves, it is true, prisoners taken in defensive warfare—for aggressive 
wars are carefully avoided. But these are used for the purpose of 
killing animals in the chase, or other work requiring a cruelty or 
coarseness of disposition of which the gentle Utopians themselves 
are incapable. Ascetics perform all the meaner duties of life, as a 
matter of choice to please the Deity, and so the difficulty is removed 
as to who is to do the nasty jobs, a very adroit stroke of the 
humorous author, who, living in the thick of religious rancour and 
controversial severity, knows how to utilize socially what he con- 
siders misdirected pious energy with a wise toleration. Such in 
brief is the ideal communism of Sir Thomas More. He agrees, in 
this respect, with his friend Erasmus, who had said that the true 
Christian “should regard his property as the common property of 
all,” and that ‘‘ Christian charity knows nothing of private pro- 
perty.”’ The complimentary sentiment ascribed to Sir Thomas by 
the cautious and sometimes caustic reformer would scarcely apply 
to some of our modern Protestants—‘‘ animus a sordido lucro 
alienissimus,” —whose chief fault certainly is not too great a con- 
tempt for earthly possessions. 

Campanella’s ‘‘ City of the Sun” was written by a monk, but 
under the influence of the scientific movement of that time. The 
temple of the Sun is built on the brow of a hill, and on its altar are 
placed the terrestrial and celestial globes; whilst on its walls, as in 
a modern museum, are displayed maps and drawings, to teach 
science by sight. It will help us to understand this if we recollect 
that Campanella was a friend of Galileo. The highest functionary 
of this new cult is called ‘‘ The Grand Metaphysician,” like Comte’s 
high priest of humanity, or Enfantin’s pére supréme, he is the 
industrial Pope of this new theocracy. His assessors are three 
mysterious persons, representing the divine attributes of power, 
wisdom, love, a triumvirate of moral magnates, who are to put 
down tyranny, sophistry, and hypocrisy. These latter naturally 
suggest the arbitrariness of that ‘‘age of tyrants,” the contemporary 
revolt of the ‘‘ Novi homines,” who tried to dethrone Aristotle, the 
“tyrant of souls,” and the persecutions of the Church to which he 
belonged. 

Campanella had made acquaintance with the interior of fifty-two 
prisons, though he was at last liberated at the instigation of Pope 
Urban, his offence being a participation in a conspiracy of three 
hundred Neapolitan monks, who tried to shake off the Spanish 
domination and to establish a communistic republic. The greater 
part of the ‘‘ City of the Sun” was probably written in Paris, where 
Campanella enjoyed the patronage and friendship of Richelieu, and 
its main idea is that science and religion allied with each other were 
to regenerate society. In order to do this, all goods, both material 
and ideal, were to be held in common. ‘The hours of labour are to 
be reduced to four per diem, and everybody is to have work assigned 
to him suitable to his capacity. As a Dominican friar, the author 
reveres work. In taking upon himself the “‘ Social Apostolate ” he 
endeavours to rouse the masses, sunk into the lowest depth of 
political corruption, moral degradation, spiritual ineptitude, and 
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material distress, to a higher sense of their own destiny. He is the 
Campanella (bell), tolling the death-knell of the old and ringing in 
the new order of social life, when equality and enlightenment shall 
reign supreme. 

The ‘‘ New Atlantis ” of Lord Bacon appeared after the lapse of 
another century ; it is a fragment, and, as its name implies, leans on 
Plato, though otherwise bearing on its face the marks of intellectual 
progress, felt socially, during the age of scientific discoveries. ‘The 
social ideal is raised in proportion to the higher conceptions in 
men’s minds at the time produced by newly-discovered treasures in 
distant lands, and new outlets to commerce and industry, which acted 
as a dynamic, expanding the view and enlarging the expectations of 
social improvement. Such levelling up influences throughout the 
history of social movements have been, indeed, far more powerful 
in their operation than the social pressure from the top of the 
pyramid downwards, in causing violent disturbances below. ‘“‘ Solo- 
mon’s House ”’ in this social picture corresponds to the ‘‘ ‘Temple 
of the Sun,” it is the “lanthorn of the New Kingdom,” and is 
dedicated to “the Works and Creatures of God.” It is the 
national observatory erected for the purpose of discovering ‘the 
true nature of things.” From the study of nature on the pinnacle 
of experimental philosophy, the collection of facts and statistics by 
the ‘‘ Mysterymen”’ and “Interpreters of Nature,” the citizens of 
the New Atlantis will learn to provide against maladies and mis- 
fortunes, moral aberrations and mental errors—[even the ideas of 
the author of ‘* All Sorts and Conditions of Men” are here auntici- 
pated |—even against the weariness of dull monotony, for music and 
dances, and other recreations after their manner, are to give zest, 
and interest, and variety to the simplicity and serenity of the 
patriarchal life. And all this is to be organised on scientific 
principles. ‘Thus the white light of science is to transform the 
moral and social world; here we have in fact the fragment of a 
scientific Utopia. 

These may be regarded as the social fictions of the Reformation 
period. But this diffusion of light among the thinkers was accom- 
panied by a dissipation of heat in the various socialistic attempts of 
settling the social question of the time in the rough and ready way 
of socialistic agitation. ‘The ‘‘ League of Shoes” in Germany, the 
** Jacquerie” in France, the ‘riots against enclosures” in England, 
are of this nature. The career of Franz von Sickingen, a hero of 
the peasants’ war, was selected by Lassalle with a true literary in- 
stinct as the subject of his socialistic drama; and von Ranke speaks 
of the communism of the Anabaptists at Munster as “a sort of 
Saint Simonism of the Reformation period.” At this time, too, the 
rapid accumulation of wealth, and the creation of mercantile com- 
panies in connection with the discoveries of transatlantic treasures, 
and new fields for commercial enterprise produced, in the opinion of 
Professor Schmoller, an economic revolution almost greater than that 
of the 19th century. It was regarded with an evil eye by reformers 
like Luther, who speaks of mercantile companies very much in the 
same way as a modern American Christian socialist might speak of 
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“trusts” and syndicates; he wants a bridle put on such companies 
as the Fuggers (Man sollte ihnen einen Zaum anlegen); he would 
restrict the pursuit of industry in favour of agriculture. ‘‘ These 
companies,” he says, ‘‘ have all goods in their hands, and do as they 
like, raising or lowering prices, oppressing and destroying smaller 
tradesmen, like the pike eating up small fry in the pond, just as if 
they were lords of God’s creatures, and not subject to the laws of 
faith and love.” ‘This we quote as an expression of the spirit of the 
age which K. Marx and other modern socialists tell us marks the 
date when “ Capitalism” began its career. But the antagonism 
between capital and labour begins much earlier. The rising of the 
craft guilds in Germany during the 12th and 13th centuries has 
been compared to a “ telluric convulsion.” The struggle between 
the lesser and the greater folk in Italy, which produced a labour 
revolt in Florence under Michele de Cando in 1878, and the com- - 
plaints against clutching at prerogatives and privileges among the 
rich burghers, which in England found a champion in Wm. Long- 
beard, ‘‘ Saviour of the Poor,’ are instances in point, not to mention 
a rising of the commune in Paris in 1857, a “reign of terror” 
during a revolt of the Guild of Butchers in the same city in 1411, 
and a strike in Lyons of the same period, to show that at the 
outgoing of the middle ages, and during the transition period before 
modern history begins, as at the corresponding transition period 
between the break up of society in Greece and Rome, antecedent to 
new social formations, there was a strong socialistic current which pro- 
duced the Utopias of philosophers, and provided the battle-ground 
for the social agitators, the old order giving way to the new. 

The 17th century has some remarkable Utopias of its own 
bridging over the interval between the socialisms of the reforma- 
tion and the revolution. Of these the most remarkable are 
Vairasse’s ‘‘ La République des Sévérrambes ”’ (1677), ‘‘ Le Testa- 
ment de Jean Mezlier’’ (1690), and the ‘‘ Voyage en Salente ” 
imbedded in the innocent pages of Fénélon’s ‘“‘ Telemaque,” 
published prematurely nine or ten years later, not to mention 
a number of others of the same kind for fear of tempting our 
readers to fall into an error not always avoided by writers, namely, 
as Swift puts it antithetically, to brag of the titles of books as some 
do of their acquaintance with noble lords of whom they only know 
the titles. 

All these Utopias are, so to speak, ideal despotisms, taking their 
colouring from the political institutions of the time ; they are “ State 
romances,” natural enough in the age of State absolutism, reaching 
its zenith under “le Grand Monarque” in France. ‘They have 
been happily described of late as Romans delphiniens, or mon- 
archical communisms, containing, like the Jesuit editions of the 
Classics ad Usum Delphini, covert hints and cautious animadver- 
sions for the benefit of princes and rulers to take note of popular 
grievances, and in the signals of social distress to see the signs of the 
times; in short, to induce paternal governments to recognise the 
truth contained in Quesnay’s saying, vainly addressed to Louis XV. 
—‘‘ Pauvre peuple, pauvre roi.” The most interesting of them is 
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the one least known, ‘‘ The Testament” of Mezlier, the curé of 
Etrepigny et But, a sceptic and a socialist in heart, though never 
revealing his doubts on religion and opinions of society in his life- 
time, but leaving them to be published after his death in 1733. 
““Le Testament” produced a great impression, especially when 
Voltaire published an abridgment of it in 1762. It was more plain 
spoken than the rest, and refers to the ‘‘ abuses and errors in the con- 
duct of governments,” whilst in allusion to the splendours of royalty 
reflected on the wasteful luxury of the noble satellites of the crown, 
when the people were groaning under heavy burdens in the form of 
taxes, enforced services, irksome trade regulations, and other social 
abuses of the ancien régime, he says :-— 


“Some have nothing to do but to wile away their time in play ; they 
promenade about, sleep as they feel inclined, and do nothing, in short, but 
eat and drink their full and then to grow fat in a soft and sweet idleness, 
whilst others are exhausted by hard work, having neither rest by day or 
night, wasting their strength and health to provide the necessaries of life 

hence it happens that the one was always in prosperity and abundance 
of this world’s goods, pleasures and enjoyments, living, as it were, in Para- 
dise ; whilst the other, on the contrary, was always exposed to pain and 
suffering, the afflictions and miseries of poverty, living, as it were, in a kind 


of Hell.” 


Arguing that all men are equal by nature, and have an equal 
right to live, to enjoy equal rights of natural liberty, and an equal 
share of the fruits of the earth, he says :— 


“Tf men possessed and enjoyed in common the wealth, the goods, and 
commodities of life,—if they all were employed in common labour with 
honesty and useful occupations, or, at least, something like this ; if they 
managed wisely among themselves the produce of the earth and the fruit 
of their toil and industry, there would be enough for all to live upon in 
happiness and contentment. For the earth produces at all times enough 
and even in abundance for the purpose of support and necessary require- 
ments. If they always made a good use of these goods—and rarely the 
earth refuses to give out what is essentially necessary for life—everybody 
would have enough to live in peace, and no one would want the necessaries 
of existence.” 


It is notable, as B. Malon, in a recent number of the ‘‘ Revue 
Socialiste,” from which we quote this, shows, that this simple 
country parson of the time of Louis XLV. is opposed to governmental 
centralisation, and makes an appeal to “communautés économiques,’ i.€., 
autonomic communes for the realisation of his social ideal—a wonder- 
ful anticipation of events at that time. He differs from Fenelon, in 
whose social romance the State lets out the land periodically in allot- 
ments, whilst a sufficiency of means is guaranteed to the labourers, and 
all have ‘‘a right to subsistence;” but then the gentle Fenélon wrote 
for the benefit of a royal prince, who was his attached pupil. The 
general principles underlying these Utopias is simply this, that either 
by royal ordinance or by an appeal to the fraternal love of the subjects 
of these ideal states, or by a combination of both, since from the 
King downwards all are suddenly—how we are not told—rendered 
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wise and virtuous, high-spirited and self-denying to the last degree, 
perfect social institutions rise out of the ground as it were by magic, 
as all human beings have become all of a sudden transformed into 
perfect angels. Here we are on the brink of the moral optimism 
of the 18th century, indulged in alike by philosophers and philan- 
thropists, economists and politicians, it finds its socialistic expression 
in Morelly’s ‘‘ Basiliade” (1753), which may be called the Utopia of 
the Revolution. Here we have no longer a socialistic fairy tale, but a 
system—in accordance with the “‘ Code de la Nature” by the same 
author, though attributed by mistake at one time to Diderot—a 
dogmatic social creed, and the works which follow this faith are the 
abolition of private property, the establishment of absolute equality, 
and communistic forms of social life, with a return to nature and 
that state of nature when man was good, and not yet poisoned by 
the breath of civilisation. For what is Private Property but ‘ the 
mother of all crimes,”’ and Private Interest but the ‘‘ universal pest, 
the slow fever or consumptive disease of society.” Here we have 
the theories of Rousseau, ‘‘ the undoubted father of modern com- 
munism,” as Janet calls him in his “ Origines du Socialisme Con- 
temporain,” though at the same time pointing out that the principle 
of private property was not abandoned in the legislation of the 
revolutionary period. This, however, was merely a détour from the 
socialistic principles of Rousseau, whose words he quotes, and which 
we prefer giving in the original: “‘ Le terrain est & personne, mais a 
tous; que tout ce que l’individu accapare au-dela de la subsistance 
est un vol social.” ‘‘ 'The land belongs to no one person but to all; 
all that an individual acquires beyond the means of subsistence is a 
social thejt.”” And accordingly the rage of disappointed Jacobinism 
at this failure of legislative action in favour of socialistic ideas, vents 
itself in Babeut’s conspiracy to establish in spite of it alla ‘‘ Republic 
of Equals.” 

The First Article of the Declaration of the Rights of Man affirmed 
that men are born and remain free and equal, and that all social dis- 
tinctions are only matters of public utility. Liberty and equality were 
thus supposed to be complementary to each other, and hence for a 
time Liberalism and Socialism went hand in hand, the representa- 
tives of laissez faire and the advocates of social revolution, fighting 
side by side against the ancien régime, as a system of petrified 
feudalism, and ossified guild corporations in their joint protest 
against class privilege and trade monopolies. When, contrary to 
the expectations of the optimists in politics and economics, the 
social regeneration anticipated from the triumph of the principles 
of 1789 was not brought about, and the removal of restrictions and 
regulations left the general condition of the people socially unim- 
proved, that ‘‘ by granting free competition and free contract they 
had given the signal for industrial anarchy, knavery, and pauperism,” 
a ditferentiation took place. Socialism at first detached from, 
became the determined enemy of, the liberal bourgeoisie. 

The Third Article of the same important political document had 
declared the principle of popular sovereignty. When it was dis- 
covered, however, that the sudden loosening of social bonds only 
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created “‘a fortuitous congeries of sovereign human units,”’ that the 
centrifugal tendency of human nature thus set free produced a 
dislocation in the molecular structure of society, so that France 
became ‘‘a chaos of hostile interests,” then the necessity was felt 
everywhere of finding new bonds to bring about social harmony, 
then was coined the term Socialism to give expression to this effort 
to supply the-newly felt want of the times. 


Modern socialism, in this restricted sense of the term, therefore 
begins where the revolution ends. To the disappointment at the 
poor results of the political revolution were added soon the dis- 
appointments at the results of economic progress in consequence of 
the liberation of trade, and the application of scientific discoveries, 
by the introduction of steam and machinery and mechanical inven- 
tions of every kind. For it was found that in heightening produc- 
tivity and marvellously increasing wealth, the new era failed in 
realizing the wild dreams of the liberal Utopia; that man freed from 
classic slavery and medieval serfdom had now become a factory 
slave whipped to his work by the fear of hunger; free, indeed, to 
starve, or to come to terms with an exacting master, and that quickly. 
The dissatisfaction felt dimly by the people found at last its 
expression by the people’s friends, and the three men who stand 
out prominently as the founders of this modern socialism—which is 
nothing but an attempt to reconcile the principles of liberty and 
equality, and to assist and supplement the work of the revolution— 
are St. Simon, Fourier, and Owen. ‘They raise socialism to the 
dignity of a new history of social philosophy, a new system of social 
ethics, a new system of union for social ends. The Duke of 
St. Simon was shut up in the same prison with Fourier during 
the Reign of Terror, and with him, too, shared a considerable loss 
of fortune in the course of the Revolution, but otherwise the two 
men have little in common except the leading idea of the importance 
of social reconstruction on a new basis after the demolition effected 
by the political and industrial revolution. ‘“‘ The Philosophy of the 
18th century was revolutionary ; that of the 19th century must be 
the work of organization,” says St. Simon. He has been called the 
real Faust of France, because of his chequered and restless career, 
closing with an attempt to reform society. He belonged to the 
highest French nobility, but his sympathies are entirely on the 
people’s side, whose sad condition, smarting under “le fléau de 
concurrence,” the evil effects of unlimited competition, which hands 
over the weak to the stronger, the labour to the capitalist, he 
endeavours to alleviate. 


“The industrial class,” he says, in his Catechisme des Industriels, “‘ ought 
to occupy the first rank, because it is the most important of all, because it 
can do without the others, whilst they cannot dispense with its services ; 
because it subsists on its own strength, its personal worth. The other 
classes ought to work for it, since they are its creatures, and owe to it their 
own existence.” ‘En un mot, tout se faisant par lindustrie, tout doit se 
faire pour elle.” (In a word, as industry does all things, all should be done 
for industry. ) 
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He goes even further than this, in declaring that “ the highest 
point of civilization can only then be reached when the industrial 
class, on which the existence of society depends, shall have attained 
to the principal position in the Commonwealth.” The Duke of 
St. Simon is a thorough believer in Social Evolution. Comte, who 
was his pupil at one time, owes many of his ideas to his master, 
though after their quarrel and separation he speaks of this connection 
as ‘“‘ une funeste liaison.” The idea that the Golden Age is before, 
not behind us, we also owe to this father of modern socialism, as 
well as the conception of historical development, from the theocratic 
to the military, and thence the industrial state. But St. Simon— 
and this was one of the reasons of bifurcation between him and the 
founder of Positivism—is a strong believer in the social force of 
Christianity, in fact, some of his finest ideas are contained in the 
work ‘‘ Le Nouveau Christianisme.” He keeps clear, however, of the 
party of reaction, to which even Victor Hugo belonged at this period, 
whilst he is equally free from revolutionary tendencies. As the 
descendant of Charlemagne, speaking like a man to his peers, the 
Duke of St. Simon appeals to Louis XVIII. as “le premier 
industriel du royaume” to put himself at the head of a new 
association of industry. As a man of science he proposes a 
subscription list to be opened at the grave of Sir Isaac Newton in 
aid of men likely to become distinguished as members of the 
aristocracy of talent, to whom he could assign the direction of this 
new labour organization, a kind of “ Intellectual Magistracy,” or 
** Hierarchy of Capacities.” Nor are the capitalists left out in the 
cold. ‘The ‘‘ Captains of Industry” are to regard themselves in the 
light of public functionaries, to ‘‘ organize industrial autocracy under 
royal patronage.” All this amounts, so far as it is consistent with 
itself, as a workable scheme for the organization of labour, to a 
‘Centralized Industrialism,” though the popular element is not 
quite excluded, some members of this executive being appointed by 
universal suffrage. The great object of this scheme is to give the 
award of labour on the principle ‘‘ Everyone is to work according to 
his capacity, and to every capacity according to its work,” whilst 
brotherly love is the underlying principle of this new “ association 
pacifique universelle.” Religious sentiment is therefore essential to 
this scheme of social improvement. ‘‘ Remember,” said St. Simon, 
to his disciple and friend Roderiques on his deathbed, emphasizing 
the importance of religion as a motive force, “‘to do grand things 
men must have enthusiasm,” and this, it is implied, religion alone 
can adequately supply. The influence of St. Simon and St. Simonism 
on men of the most varied dispositions and occupations at the 
time is most remarkable. ‘The scientist Le Play, the banker Emile 
Pereire, founder of the Crédit Mobilier, the economist Michel 
Chevalier, not to mention others, were attracted by this doctrine, 
and what is still more remarkable, succeeded in life and in important 
commercial and industrial enterprises. The St. Simonians went 
far beyond their master in the crusade against capitalism. As his 
biographer, P. Janet, points out, where St. Simon himself had 
spoken of “‘]’Exploitation du Globe” as the ultimate aim of asso- 
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ciated humanity, his followers speak of ‘‘ ?Exploitation de homme 
par homme,” as the best expression of describing the grasping 
propensities of capitalists. Still, in their petition to the President 
of the Chamber of Deputies they express considerable moderation, 
and in their statement we see some of the worst Equalitarian errors 
of the Revolution finding their correction; they affirm their belief 
in the natural inequality of men as firmly as Professor Huxley in 
his recent contributions to the 19th Century, but at the same time 
they require—and here they express the same idea as that contained 
in the latest phase of socialism—‘ that all the instruments of 
labour ought to be collected into one social fund, to be exploited by 
the association under hierarchical rule,” 7.e., in plainer terms that 
capital, machinery, and all the implements of industry should be 
held in trust for society, as a whole, and that the officers elected by 
society are to manage its affairs to the best of their knowledge. 
The St. Simonians counted at one time 4,000 members, and had 
command in 1831 over a capital of 330,000 francs. The later 
developments of their ‘‘ family life’’ brought the cause into dis- 
credit, but Enfantin, who was most to be blamed in this case, not 
only secured the patronage of Napoleon III., whom he favourably 
influenced in the cause of the working people, but died in 1864 as a 
very respectable railway director, showing that visionary social views 
are quite compatible with practical success. 

Curiously enough it is the bourgeois Fourier, not the grand 
seigneur St. Simon, who takes up the position of determined 
antagonism against his own class, who speak of commerce as the 
eurse of civilization, and of merchants as ‘‘ swarms of vultures.” 
Unlike his predecessor, he is utterly regardless of historical conti- 
nuity in his bold and original attempts to recreate society on an 
entirely new ethical foundation. His aim is to give an entirely new 
direction to the moral forces in man, his feelings or his passions. 
In giving fuli play to these, and grouping human beings on principles 
of elective affinity or natural selection, he thinks lies the secret of 
industrial organization and life in associated homes. In this way 
each man following his own instincts, and moved by passion for the 
work he likes best, will produce more effectively, and social harmony 
may be attained in following out the French proverb, ‘‘ ce qui se 
semble ce rassemble.” Follow your inclinations and you will fulfil 
your destiny. Your natural instincts will guide you in the pursuit 
of objects which to you are most desirable. Variety of interests 
will produce variety of pursuits. Repression of what is most 
natural will disturb the harmony of nature. Repugnance to work 
arises from being set to unsuitable tasks. Let men form themselves 
into small groups according to natural predilections, let several of 
these groups be united into series of workmen engaged in pursuits 
suitable to their predisposition and labour will lose its repulsive- 
ness, friendly rivalry will do the work of competition. The present 
is nothing but ‘‘a social contract founded on hunger and bayonets ; ”’ 
the new social order will be like ‘‘ the bursting of harmony out of 
chaos.”” ‘Thus Fourier imagined himself to be a social Newton 
teaching the world for the first time the simple laws of mutual 
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attraction and repulsion, himself the author of a great revolutionary 
theory in the social system. His work entitled ‘‘ The Theory of the 
Four Movements” (1807), had this for its object, ‘‘to show the 
identity of the laws that govern the four great departments—society, 
animal life, organic life, and the material universe.” It was followed 
up by a “‘ Treatise on Association, Agricultural and Domestic,” and 
other works, all founded on this primary conception, that every 
passion in itself is ‘‘ good, and that out of the free development of 
all the passions results the complete harmony of the universe.” 
How near akin this is to the optimism of the economist both before 
and after the Revolution, and how ready it tallies both with the 
conception of man’s perfectibility, and the idea of orthodox 
economists, who teach that if only all follow their egotistic tendencies 
the whole will tend to harmony and universal happiness, we need 
not stop to indicate in detail. ‘‘ Do as you like,” in short, is the 
first paragraph of the statute law of this new society, and the 
second is this, ‘‘ Sort yourselves!”’ ‘These form the foundation of 
the new “Industrial Phalanx” and “ Phalanstére,’’ where the 
several members of the phalanx enjoy the fruit of their labours, 
24 to 32 groups, thus formed, making a series, 60 to 80 such 
series completing a phalange or phalanstére, 1,600 families 
in all constituting this commune. The charm attached to the 
system for some minds cannot be denied. It attracted Goethe, 
who has poetically painted this community life in a well-known 
passage of Wilhelm Meister, and Béranger, who has described 
it in verse— 
“Fourier nous dit: Sors de ta fange, 

Peuple en proie au déceptions ; 

Travaille, groupé par phalange, 

Dans un cercle d’attractions. 

La terre, aprés tant de désastres, 

Forme avec le ciel un hymen ; 

Et la loi qui régit les astres 

Donne la paix au genre humain.” 


Practical philanthropists, like Godin, have given effect to the 
theory, and the Familistére of Guise is an embodiment of some at least 
of Fourier’s ideas; more successful than similar and nore thorough- 
going attempts to found communities on Fourier’s principles by 
Considérant, formerly a captain in the French army, and notably 
Brisbane in the United States. For a time they prospered, and 
enjoyed great popularity, but after a while they disappeared, failing 
to verify the theory of the irresistible attractiveness of labour, and 
the constancy of mutual attraction of those engaged in it; the chief 
deficiency being, alas, as we are told about one of these transatlantic 
phalanxes in Mr. Noyes’s history of American Socialism, the same 
as under the régime under which we live. ‘‘'The most important 
causes of failure were said to be the deficiency of wealth, wisdom, 
and goodness.” 

The system of Robert Owen has something in common with that 
of his French contemporary. It differs from it, however, in two 
respects, it is not like that of Fourier a ‘‘ Naturalisme 4 outrance,”’ 
for it attaches much importance to education, it is founded on moral 
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ideology like Fourier’s system, but it owed its temporary success to 
the practical and businesslike methods and pertinacity which 
characterized Robert Owen’s attempt to organize labour on a new 
moral basis. Thus, e.g., the latter begins at the right end in becom- 
ing a prosperous manufacturer on his own principles before he tries 
to remodel society on abstract principles. It is curious to note that 
the foundation of this was laid in 1789, when Owen undertook the 
superintendence of the cotton spinnery at New Lanark, of which he 
subsequently became the owner. Here he succeeded in amassing a 
sufficiency of means for the purpose of trying his scheme, of social 
amelioration both at home and in the United States. Readers of 
works of fiction, if there are any such left, as ‘‘ Mary Barton,”’ a tale 
of Manchester life, of ‘‘ Sibyl,” and ‘‘ Shirley,’’ may there see a 
picture of the social condition of England in the time of R. Owen ; 
whilst students of Molesworth’s history, and Sidney Smith’s 
humorous description of the great expectations raised by the first 
Reform Bill as to its effects on social amelioration, may see how in 
this country the introduction of steam with the additional drawback 
of Irish immigration, cheapening labour, produced similar results as 
in France, and proved the cause of much social discontent. Owing to 
a serious depression in wages, and general distress in town and country, 
there were many demonstrations, amounting in some cases to organized 
riots, in favour of “‘ radical reform.” R. Owen was one of the few 
men of that time who knew how to interpret these facts, and hit upon 
a plan of tentative co-operation as the best means of healing exist- 
ing differences between capital and labour. He began as a 
philanthropist, and became ultimately a decided socialist. He built 
healthy dwellings for the people under his employ, with garden plots 
let at cost price; he opened stores where commodities might be pur- 
chased at wholesale prices; he provided a common dining-hall, to save 
the waste incurred in separate cooking establishments for each 
household; he founded Créches for the reception of infants, and 
opened infant schools, the first of their kind, we believe, and pro- 
hibited children under 10 years from working in the factory ; he 
made the training of the young, moral and physical, his chief care, 
encouraging at the same time among the adults habits of sobriety 
and saving. He set his face against fines and punishment for 
neglect in the workshop, appealing to the higher aspiration of the 
workpeople in having tablets painted in different colours indicating— 
like stripes and badges for good conduct in the public service—the 
degree of excellence attained by them, to be suspended over the 
heads of those working together in the factory. His scheme was 
crowned with success. Emperors and kings came to see with their 
own eyes this new Utopia in the valley of the Clyde, and to be told 
by the owner that “the foundations of prosperous virtue and moral 
happiness are to be found in the wise appreciation of natural laws, 
and their application to the social body of the rulers of mankind.” 
Torrens calls Owen the “‘ Patriarch of Reason,” and the views of 
this son of the “‘ age of reason”’ may be briefly stated thus :—They 
are contained in his ‘‘ New Views of Society” (1812), and ‘‘ The Book 
of the New Moral World” (1820). Man is the product of inherited 
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capacities and external circumstances, all depends on birth and en- 
vironment, early associations and development. The best social 
policy, then, is to secure the best education of the young, and to 
place them under the most favourable conditions, to give them a fair 
start in life, to cultivate the benevolent tendencies, and morally to 
train them for social life. Life in great cities is most unfavourable 
to moral development. Therefore, Owen in his report to the Par- 
liamentary Committee on the Poor Law makes the follow sugges- 
tions :-— 


“Every Union or County should provide a farm for the employment of 
their poor. When circumstances admitted of it, there should be a manu- 
factory in connection with it . . . Mr. Owen furnished the Committee with 
a drawing of a model establishment such as he contemplated. The land 
would consist of 1000 to 1500 acres, and the buildings afford accommoda- 
tion for 1200 people. The most convenient form would be a square, divided 
into parallelograms, by the erection of public buildings in the centre. 
Lodging-rooms would occupy three sides of the square, each family could 
be provided with four rooms, and its number could be restricted to four 
persons. When it consisted of more than two children, the others were to 
be sent to the dormitory, which would occupy the entire of the fourth side 
of the square. Their parents would be permitted to see them at meals, and 
‘all other proper times.’ The object of this arrangement would be to form 
their character from an early age, to withdraw them from evil influences, to 
train them to good habits. The system adopted at New Lanark might, 
perhaps, supply the best model.” 

“The children would not be permitted to work until they had acquired 
the rudiments of a good education, and sufficient bodily strength. An 
attempt could be made to employ the same men both in agriculture and 
manufacture, so that the exclusive pursuits of the latter might not impair 
their health. The women could be occupied in house-duties, in cultivating 
garden vegetables, in washing, in attending by rotation in the kitchen, mess- 
room and dormitories ; they would also be allowed to work for four or five 
hours a day in the manufactory. The building in the centre of the square 
could contain a kitchen, mess-room, school-rooms, library, and lecture-hall. 

Sympathies now restricted to the family could be thus extended to a 
community ; their union would be further cemented by an equal participa- 
tion in the profits, an equal share in the toil; nor need any apprehension 
exist lest a community of interest should diminish the keenness of industry. 
Aman is not likely to labour with less zeal for a society in which he himself 
has a direct interest than for a master in whose prosperity he has no con- 
cern. None will seek a larger share in the profits than another, because 
the avidity of gain will diminish in proportion to the ease of acquisition. 
Competition is the cause of many vices ; association will be their corrective. 
That the heart is corroded by selfish ambition, that the energies are stimu- 
lated by unworthy vanity, is due entirely to the present organization of 
society.” * 


Owen goes further in proposing to abolish the use of money, and 
the establishment of universal association in the place of compe- 
tition, so as to remove the evils of inequality, which stimulate the 


* “Robert Owen; The Founder of Socialism in England,” by Arthur John 


Booth, M.A. (1869). We have given this quotation in full as some such scheme 
underlies all systems of philanthropic Socialism. 
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spirit of envy, and so to introduce fraternal co-operation in his ‘‘ new 
moral world.’”’ His scheme was favourably considered by the British 
and Foreign Philosophical Society, it was admired by such men as 
Lord Brougham and Bentham, even Ricardo and Sir Robert Peel 
spoke favourably of the projects of the ‘‘ Wilful Welshman,” and 
thought they deserved a fair trial. For this purpose Owen went to 
America, and established the settlement of ‘‘ New Harmony,” which 
was to become the nucleus of the future society, “'The New Har- 
mony Community of Equality.” It failed, like the rest of these 
transatlantic schemes already mentioned, and for similar reasons ; 
Owen himself attributes this to the individualistic tendencies in 
which those engaged in it were originally brought up. Nor were 
his attempts on his return to England to establish an “ Equitable 
Labour Exchange ” in London, where cash payments were super- 
seded by labour notes as a medium of exchange, more successful, 
though in the first instance a rush was made on this new exchange, 
and 16,000 hour notes were issued in one week, though it was 
believed that the new process here initiated ‘“‘ would in a little time 
make them all rich and independent.” The main reason of all 
Owen’s failures was no doubt the unpopularity he incurred on 
account of his outspoken opposition to the current religious beliefs, 
for, as his biographer tells us, “a part of his life was devoted to a 
crusade against religion and an attempt to found another based on 
fatalism.”’ 

That other was the ‘‘ Religion of Industry,” and thus in his old 
age R. Owen became not only ‘‘ the Patriarch of Association ’’ but 
the founder of a new theocracy as ‘‘ Our Social Father,” and like 
St. Simonism, Owenism ended as a social sect. Robert Southey 
classed Owen in a triad with Clarkson and Dr. Bell, “as one of the 
three men who have in this generation given an impulse to the 
moral world,” we would class him with the two social inno- 
vators, Fourier and Saint Simon, as one of the three great repre- 
sentatives of ‘‘ La Propagande Dorée” who gave a new start to the 
career of socialism, and broughtit in line with the scientific, ethical, 
and philosophical tendencies of modern thought, though not quite 
emanicipated from the sentimentalities of the idyllic epoch, and 
still under the spell of optimistic illusions, but perhaps for this very 
reason and on account of the ardour with which they believe in their 
own seductive schemes exercising an irresistible attraction on ardent 
minds easily captivated by ideals. ‘The social revolution they so 
ardently expected was not in the nature of things possible, but they 
gave an impetus to social reform because their own passionate hope- 
fulness, their ineffable visions, and ultra-spiritualistic impossibilities 
exercised a charm on others who were gifted by greater sobriety of 
judgment-—such as the two Péreire, M. de Lesseps, Hypolyte Carnot, 
the father of the present President, Buchez, President of the 
National Assembly from 1828-48, and Mony—and through these 
exercised an influence on a large number of men in every walk of 
life, furthered the cause of social amelioration, and but for these 
founders of Humanitarian Socialism with their mountain-removing 
audacities of social faith overmastering every other consideration, 
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as one of the most soberminded of living socialists in France said 
the other day, the chances of scientific socialism would have been 
poor indeed. Besides this, they did the work of pioneering. The 
attempted mathematical methods of Fourier prepared the way for 
the algebraical formule in which K. Marx delights to state his 
views ; the evolutionary method of St. Simon paved the way for the 
evolutionary theory of society according to Engels and the French 
socialists like Lafargue, Deville, and others; and Owen’s views on 
the importance of ethical training and environment and his pro- 
nounced cosmopolitanism have furnished the data for more recent 
developments of international socialism erecting its scheme on 
the basis of Positivist sociology in close relation to the theories 
of Darwinism and its moral corollaries. 

Before closing this part of our subject we must mention three 
more forms of pre-scientific socialism, the metaphysical socialism 
of Pierre Leroux, the Christian socialism of Lamennais, and that 
last efflorescence of romantic socialism, Cabet’s ‘‘ Voyage en 
Icavie,” springing up like an exotic in the sultry atmosphere 
of the ‘‘ Dix ans,” before the thunder-storm of the Revolution 
in 1848 had cooled the air and made room for the calm, almost 
cold conceptions of purely rational or “ Scientific Socialism.” 

Pierre Leroux, who so much wished to figure as the fourth 
evangelist with the other three just described, deserves a place in 
this sketch, if for no other reason but this, that he inspired George 
Sand with ideas which lay at the foundation of her socialistic novels, 
the range of whose influence it is impossible to overrate. According 
to Leroux mankind has passed through three preceding stages of 
historical development, which he calls the régime of family caste- 
system, that of national caste-system, and finally the caste-system 
founded on private property under which we still live. But we are 
on the brink of a new period. Inequality belongs to the Humanity 
of the past, Equality is the aim of the modern epoch. And, as 
Lorenz von Stein has shown, the distinguishing merit of this socialist 
was to have a clear perception of the fact ‘‘ that Equality is the 
basis of social science in Modern France.’’ The source of inequality 
is the rupture of union and communion between man and his 
fellows; in other words, isolation, individualism, caste. The 
remedy of the evil consists in the merging of the Ego in Humanity, 
the Universal Man, and this, no doubt, the reunion of social 
atoms in one common whole, is the underlying idea of Communism 
in its cruder, or ‘‘ Collecticism’’ in its more refined and accurate, 
conception of social union and re-union. ‘This union, according to 
Leroux, who writes under the influence of the revival of spiritualist 
philosophy in France, we find in God. 

Lamennais and his school, at one time including Lacordaire and 
Montalembert, go a step further and endeavour to make Christianity 
the spiritual force in the social organism for the unification of its 
several parts. The dream of Enfantin, like that of his master Saint 
Simon and Comte himself, had been to adapt the Papal principle of 
the middle ages to modern industry; Considérant, following his 
master Fourier, claims for Socialism the honour of having once 
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more given to the world the gospel of the poor and the oppressed, 
that its work consists in trying to realize the social principles con- 
tained in Christianity ; P. Leroux endeavoured avowedly to raise 
Socialism to the position of a religion. Lamennais’ endeavours to 
vindicate for Christianity the position of a social religion answer- 
ing to all these requirements. In the first instance, and before he broke 
with Rome, he made the attempt to reconcile Papal authority with 
the people’s sovereignty. Later on he tried to effect a union between 
Liberalism and liberal Catholicism. Disowned and censured by the 
Curia and his liberal Catholic coadjutors when his zeal carried him 
too far in their estimation, he retired to his Breton home, brooding 
over the wrongs of humanity, until his socialistic Romanism gradu- 
ally becomes a purely religious radicalism. There is a story told how 
one evening in Sep. 1830 he came to V. Hugo, who was then writing the 
following passage in the ‘‘ Journal d’un révolutionnaire de 1830 :”’— 


“The Republic is not yet ripe, but in a hundred years it will embrace the 
whole of Europe ; and what it means is this, that Society shall be its own 
Sovereign, protecting itself by its own civic guard, being its own judge by 
means of trial by jury, governing itself as a Commune, and ruling itself by 
popular representation,” &c., &e., Ke. 

“There is one sentence too many here,” said Lamennais, to whom he had 
shown what he had written, “that one which says the Republic is not yet 
ripe. You put it into the future ; I think we shall have it at once.” 


“ L’avenir c’est a nous,” Saint Simon had said on his deathbed. 
*‘L’avenir,” accordingly was the name of the paper established by 
Lamennais with the motto “God and Liberty” for its heading 
appearing immediately after the outbreak of the Revolution of 1830. 
If to St. Simon we owe the word Bourgeoisie, to Leroux the word 
Socialism, it is to Lamennais we owe the word “‘ peuple” in its 
modern signification of ‘‘ People,” that is, not only as opposed to 
the middle class, but as the ruling class of the future, as may be 
seen from the following passage of ‘‘ Le livre du peuple ” (1837) :— 


‘Patriciat, noblesse, royauté, toute prérogative, en un mot, qui ne pré- 
tend relever que de soi, se soustraire i Ja volonté, a la souveraineté du 
peuple, est un attentat contre la société, une usurpation révolutionnaire, un 
germe au moins de tyrannie.” 

“A patrician caste, nobility, royalty, all prerogative not resting on its 
own merits and professing to be independent of the practically popular 
sovereignty, is an assault on society, a revolutionary usurpation, the germ, 
at least, of tyranny.” 


Love and Liberty are the two pillars on which society, regenerated 
by Christianity, must rest. Love will preventthe strong from oppressing 
the weak, and liberty will be exercised in noble acts of self-sacrifice. 

Again, recognizing the importance of social organization and 
association he appeals to the Christian principle of Fraternity. 
Social distress comes from disunion, for which the only remedy is 
disinterested devotedness to the public good. The antagonism 
between wealth and poverty is the result of sinful self-seeking ; self- 
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sacrifice can alone heal this social cancer. ‘The strong subject the 
weak in the modern industrial slavery, but if love unites the weak 
they are strong in the power of combined resistance, and if the 
strong are subject to the law of love they will not abuse their un- 
doubted power. Love is the great leveller, devoir and dévouement, 
the sense of duty and devotedness, which spring from it will act as 
a cementing power in establishing a communion of interest and 
common effort to organize labour on the principle of fraternal asso- 
ciation. Sentiments like these, in the ‘“‘ Words of a believer,” had 
an electrifying effect throughout the Continent. The book passed 
through fifteen editions, and in various versions was read all over 
Europe with unusual rapture, the minds of men being stirred to their 
deepest depths at this time, and all yearning for some new Evangel 
which should save society. Hence the number of social reformers 
as well as revolutionists produced by the circumstances of the time. 

One of the party of moderate reform at this time was Etienne 
Cabet, a member of the legal profession, and a procurator-general 
under Louis Philippe’s Government. His book, ‘‘ Voyage en Icarie,” 
appeared in the same year 1840 with Lamennais’ work on the 
** Modern Slavery.” The conceptions in both are not unlike. They 
both agree in the following sentiment, extracted from L’ Européen, 
the organ of Buchez, who represented their ideas in the National 
Assembly, over which he presided: ‘* All the commands and precepts 
of Christianity must be transfused into social institutions.” ‘The 
** Voyage en Icarie” stands in the same relation to the Revolution 
of 1848 as that of Morelly’s Basiliade to the Revolution of 1789. 
In both we seem to read between the lines the expression of social 
discontent, and both were attempts to redress social grievances. But 
in the later Utopia we hear for the first time distinctly the voice of 
Democracy, and we feel we are nearing the point when a differentia- 
tion takes place between the 3rd and 4th estate, the middle and lower 
classes, a social cleavage which gives to social democracy its modern 
significance. It may be said to have commenced its career in 1848, 
and Cabet’s social romance may be called the Utopia of the modern 
proletariat, the dreamland of the operative classes ; its appeal, as may 
be seen in the diagram on its title-page, is like Lamartine’s appeal to 
** social fraternity.” During his exile in England, Cabet had studied 
More’s Utopia, which served as a model for his own social fancy 
picture where the idyllic charm and enticing attractiveness of rich 
colouring are matched with something like the calm rationality and 
sober sense of the 19th century, with all its intellectual, sentimental, 
and «esthetic refinements reflected in it. In the filling up of the 
canvas there is a fulness, even fulsomeness of detail which is less 
modern, but the general setting and ground-plan are free from 
extravagances peculiar to the older Utopias. ‘The wonder is why 
the book attained so great a success, five editions being exhausted in 
as many months. ‘The fact is the world was mad on equality then, 
and here was a man who gave a clear and distinct, as well asa 
graceful version, of its yearnings. We venture to give a compressed 
account of it as the last of its kind here to be considered, and from 
it our readers may see how during fifty years we have become so very 
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versally attractive. ‘* Where are the idlers ?”’ inquires the traveller. 
** How could there be any such among us when work is made s 


attractive and where idleness and sloth were as infamous as _ theft 
elsewhere ?”’ is the reply. There is neither property, nor money, 
buying nor selling. All are equal and work for the community, which 
provides for all the necessaries of life. All manufactures and in- 
dustries are national property and the executive regulates the pro- 
duction and consumption of commodities. It appoints to every man 
his share of labour, and allocates to every man his share of personal 
enjoyment. ‘The religion of the Commonwealth—though Cabet 
speaks with profound respect of Christ—is a kind of attenuated 
Christian Theism. Women are its priests; they, too, are the 
medical practitioners in the new Commonwealth. Communism pure 
and simple is the ‘‘ most natural system,” according to Cabet, though 
in condescension to human infirmity it is to be introduced by degrees, 
not by force but by persuasion. ‘‘ Let them preach to get the 
principle accepted, to get transition measures passed, finally to arrive 
at a definitive communism.” It has to be noted that no coarse 
materialism underlies the plan of this new social world. ‘The sacred- 
ness of family life is kept intact. But to insure equality the educa- 
tion of the young is taken in hand by the community after they have 
attained their fifth year, so that they may be trained in one common 
mould and prevented from imbibing popular errors ; for the same 
reason literature and the press are fenced in by a severe censorship. 
Labour hours are fixed by authority, men being compelled to work 
up to their 65th year, women up to the 50th; in other respects the 
equality of the sexes is maintained. The principal meal is taken in 
common halls, the rest in the home circle. To bring about 
gradually the realization of this ‘ philosophical and socialistic 
romance ” Cabet in the first place demanded electoral reform, then 
would follow progressive taxation, changes in and limitations of the 
laws of bequest and the curtailment of collateral inheritance, exemp- 
tion of the labouring people from public burdens, abolition of 
military service, governmental regulation of wages, and the appoint- 
ment of a normal day of labour. Fifty years of transition will 
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teeth in rage because the ambrosial food there exhibited was not for 
such as them? The attractive pictures of soe lalistic Commonwealths 
drawn by the plulosophers have not been realized, but the models 
themselves have nevertheless served a purpose in the partial adoption 
of ameliorative measures, if not in the complete adoption of any par- 
ticular scheme. Legislators and philanthropists, co-operators and 
others, with or without pressure from the people, with or without 
the pé ople’s CO-Ope ration, have been influenced consciously or un- 
consciously by the ideals thus presented to their view. ‘They have 
served another and no less important purpose. ‘They have taught 
the world of labour and the world of thought what is beyond the pale 
of the practical and beyond the range of human possibility in the 
way of social change. ‘Thus they paved the way toa more scientific 
conception of society and sociology, and to a more scientific, if less 
poetical and attractive, form of socialism itself. ‘This will form the 
subject of the next paper. 


M. KAurMANN. 














PART II. 
SCIENTIFIC SOCIALISM—HISTORICAL. 


Wer have in the first part traced the genesis of Socialism, as an 
ideal or social aspiration, and we have followed its course as a 
movement arising out of the existing conditions of each historical 
epoch in the evolution of society. We have seen to what extent it 
was affected throughout by the moral and mental factors of human 
development, itself no insignificant factor of social progress. We 
have seen to what extent faulty social and political institutions have 
furnished the cause, and to what extent the spiritual movements of 
successive phases of European thought have influenced the course 
of Socialism, considered as a constant element and persisting force 
in the development of society. We have seen its close connection 
with the land question in Egypt, Greece, and Rome, and again in 
Modern Europe, specially from the 14th century up to the present 
day. We have also noticed the relation it bears to the emancipa- 
tion of industry since the establishment of Christianity. We have 
seen it changing its methods and its programme, adapting itself 
cunningly to prevailing circumstances and opinions, assuming 
diversities of shape and form in correspondence with the trans- 
mutations of society in the course of centuries. We have seen how 
the aristocratic institutions of Greece, the autocratic reign of 
Henry VIII. in England, and the peculiar character of the ancien 
régime in France, respectively, gave a distinct colouring to 
Plato’s Republic, More’s Utopia, and Morelly’s Basiliade, and the 
numerous imitations founded on these typical representations of 
ideal Commonwealths. We have also seen how with the final 
establishment of individual liberty, political and economic, and the 
liberation of the human mind from authority in Church and State, 
science and ethics, a new form of Socialism arose. How soon after 
the effects of the French Revolution were felt to be unfavourable 
to equality, that is, as soon as it was discovered that the inaugura- 
tion of laissez-faire, laissez aller, opening as it did all the avenues 
of free competition, and accompanied as it was by the great indus- 
trial revolution by the introduction of steam and machinery, so far 
from equalizing man’s lot, rather served to widen the distance 
between rich and poor, employer and employed, and that the vast 
strides in material progress were accompanied by a sad increase of 
pauperism among the workers of society, how, in consequence 
of this, the new Socialism as represented by Saint Simon, Fourier, 
and Robert Owen, appeared on the scene, as a protest against this 
new régime of individualism,—‘‘everyone for himself,’”—to remedy 
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the destructive work of this revolution. Their chief aim was to 
re-form society, to re-collect the social units, to re-organize industry, 
to re-unite the scattered atoms, each pursuing its own aim in the 
struggle of existence. Influenced by the great changes in modern 
thought, they adopt the historical method and follow the critical 
spirit of the age, speaking in the language of contemporary 
philosophy, and acting in the spirit of modern philanthropy. 
Henceforth, Socialism means the ideal of association, adapted to 
modern needs. Under Saint Simon it meant association under 
‘hierarchical authority.” By degrees it comes to mean association 
among the labourers themselves, until at last when political eman- 
cipation has taught the working classes their power of combined 
action in parliaments and labourers’ strikes they begin to organize 
themselves as a class, and that the most numerous and therefore in 
vase of conflict between physical forces also the most powerful. 
In the Communistic Manifesto, the work of the two leaders of 
scientitic Socialism, K. Marx and IF’. Engels, published in 1847, we 
have the first principles of Social Democracy, thus become conscious 
of its power, and from the Revolution of 1848 dates its career as a 
political party, and, as such, endeavouring to give practical effect to 
their theories in the Legislature. ‘The ten years from 1830 to 1840 
mark the period of transition during which, as Louis Blane, its 
eloquent historian, has shown, the differentiation between the Bour- 
geoisie and the People is being effected. Thenceforward Socialism 
becomes the expression of a popular ideal. It becomes embodied 
in a class movement. Its novelty consists in this, that now the 
masses of labourers take the matter into their own hands to free 
themselves from the ‘‘ tyranny of capital.” Louis Blanc himself, 
publicist and politician, in his work on the ‘ Organization of 
zabour,” and Proudhon in his negative criticisms of Utopian 
Socialism and social science, as then understood, represent the 
positive and negative poles of this new movement, the con- 
structive and destructive, governmental and anarchical tendencies of 
modern Socialism, respectively. 

“The rights of man” was the demand of the Revolution of 1789, 
“the rights of labour” is the demand made in the name of the 
people by L. Blane. ‘‘ What is the 3rd Estate?” the Abbé Sieyés 
had said then, ‘‘ Nothing.” ‘‘ What is it to be?” ‘ Everything.” 
The same inquiry is applied to the 4th Estate by Proudhon now. 
And in the name of these newly claimed sacred rights of the people 
a workman rushed into the House of Representatives whilst holding 
its sittings in 1848, supported by 10,000 proletarians standing 
outside to give effect to his demands on their behalf. It is the first 
manifestation of the kind, and this demand for State intervention 
led to the first attempt of ‘‘ Governmental Socialism” in favour of 
the labourers, as a class. Ten years before there had been an 
attempt of the conspirators Blanqui and Barbés, disciples of Babeuf, 
to bring about “‘the social and radical revolution.”” There had 
been labour revolts at Lyons in 1831, and those who participated in 
them asked the Government of Louis Philippe for a plan to be 
presented to Parliament for the organization of labour. Again, in 
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1838, the Academy of Moral and Political Science awarded the 
prize to Constantin Pecqueur for a work on Social Economy, in 
which the writer says in so many words that to avoid the extremes 
of individualism and communism there must be a gradual socializa- 
tion of capital, used for productive purposes, that the instruments 
of labour and raw material must be used, not by the State directly, 
but by associations controlled by the State.* There was a general 
uneasiness felt at this time, increased by political agitation. ‘The 
secret societies were at work; the Carbonari, founded by Blanqui 
and others, conspired against the peace of society; Liberals, 
Radicals, and Socialists, even Clericals, agitated and made oppo- 
sition to the Government, a Government founded on the monied 
interest. And in the midst of the turmoil appeared the book of 
Louis Blane on “The Organization of Labour,” which had first 
been published in the form of articles in the Revue du Progrés in 
1840, and passed rapidly through nine or ten editions. Its popu- 
larity was owing to the fact that it fully expressed the popular 
discontents, in pointing out the disorganized state of society and the 
prevailing sense of injustice at the unequal distribution of wealth. 
With scathing criticism it dwelt on the evil consequences of un- 
fettered competition, and in harrowing language it depicted the 
sufferings of the poor. It made the Government responsible for 
the effects of over-production and over-speculation rampant at the 
time, and spoke of the Bourgeois régime as a modern feudalism 
worse than the old. 


“Society is shaken to its very foundations owing to the too long appli- 


cation of a subversive principle. Trades ruined, crying for help ; workshops 
in a state of confusion ; interests at war; workmen and their employers 
divided by daily disputes ; undertakings suddenly abandoned ; state-inter- 
ference loudly called for by the owners of factories; state protection 
invoked with anguish and in anger by multitudes of labourers driven to 
the last shift—such is the spectacle,” says L. Blanc, in a document issued 
by his Luxembourg Commission, “which has brought to our notice the 
system of competition reduced to the necessity of giving a formal account 
of its miseries,” 


All this calls for immediate remedies. Louis Blanc’s demands were 
supported by the high authority of the scientist Arago in Parliament 
taking up the “ cause of the poor.” Accordingly, the Provisional 
Government, of which the labourer Albert is a member, ‘‘ binds 
itself to guarantee the means of livelihood to the labourer by work, 
and binds itself to find work for all citizens.’’ The measures pro- 
posed by the ministry of progress were these : 


1. To procure labour for all who are out of employ, for “wherever the 
certainty of living by labour does not result from the very essence of 
social institutions, their iniquity is predominant.” 

2. The transformation of the Bank of France into a state bank, to 
remove the evils arising from the abuses of the credit system and the 
crushing power of the Plutocracy. 


* Revue Socialiste. Tome xi., No, 61, pp. 42, 42. 
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3. The control by the state of all railways, insurance companies, and 
savings banks. 

4. The erection of public workshops and general stores. 

5. The foundation of agricultural colonies on co-operative principles. 


The workshops were opened, but closed again, by decree of the 
constituents, six months later. 

The leading idea which runs through the work of Louis Blane, 
and which inspired the measure, is to make the State the great 
master of industry for the moment, to cure the social distemper on 
homeeopathic principles ; the State becomes a competitor, and being 
more powerful than all the rest, conquers capitalism by its own 
weapons, becomes the Master of Industry, and so destroys the 
monopoly of Capital. Let the State organize labour, and so educate 
the labourers that they may learn at last to organize themselves ; let 
the workshops of the State be carried on on democratic principles, 
securing a fair wage. ‘This beginning of organizing industry on 
equitable principles will serve as a typical example for free associa- 
tion with the help of State credit. By degrees the direction may be 
left to those concerned, the producers themselves, by committees 
elected out of their body. All this is in accordance with the views 
of L. Blane on the course of Social Evolution, according to which the 
Era of authority (slavery and feudalism) is succeeded by that of in- 
dividualism or freedom (free contract)—it corresponds with the theory 
of Sir H. Sumner Maine on the evolution of law, i.¢., from Status 
to Contract-—the state under which we live, a state of social anarchy, 
mutual conflict, or militant industrialism, to use the words of Herbert 
Spencer, when in the arena of unrestrained license of individual 
egotism the weak go against the wall. Then follows the Era of 
fraternity and combined action among the people fostered by State 
interference. ‘The State, in giving cohesion to the isolated efforts of 
powerless individuals, can protect them effectively in their common 
effort of developing industry unitedly and independently of the 
leadership of Capital. Capitalists might, indeed, be invited to join 
the association, and receive interest on the principal invested, but 
they would only share profits with the rest as labourers. ‘The profits 
in each year would be divided into three parts, one-third to be dis- 
tributed equally among the members of the association, one-third set 
apart as a reserve fund against age and infirmity, or unforeseen acci- 
dents, and one-third to be applied to the purchase of instruments of 
production to facilitate the entrance of new members. ‘lhe ethical 
principle on which the whole plan rests is the maxim: ‘‘ Every one to 
work according to his capacity and to receive the means of en- 
joyment according to his requirements.” But this is to be under- 
stood in a higher sense than heretofore. “The day will come,” 
says L. Blanc, ‘‘ when it will be recognized that he who has received 
from God superior strength and intelligence owes to his fellows more 
in proportion. ‘Then it will be the duty of Genius, and its merit, to 
prove thus its legitimate supremacy, and not by the magnitude of 
tribute it levies on Society. What must be aimed at by the superiority 
of aptitudes is not so much the inequality of rights as the inequality 
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of duties.” It is not in human nature but political institutions where 
the fault lies that our present society is so imperfectly organized’; all 
that is required (here L. Blanc perpetuates the ethical fallacy of the 
Revolution) is to change the institutions. LL. Blanc failed in the 
matter of the National workshops, but this was not a proof against 
their efficiency. They were closed by authority before they had had 
a fair trial, and they were in the first instance a mere makeshift to 
find work for the unemployed. A similar attempt had been made 
and similar proposals had been put forward like those of L. Blanc in 
1789, but the success cannot have been very striking, since the very 
fact of their existence is generally ignored in works on this subject. 

Proudhon calls Louis Blane an inconsistent and colour-blind 
doctrinaire in matters of social economy, though he acknowledges his 
merits as a friend of the people. But Proudhon’s own merits con- 
sist mainly in his negative criticisms, which gave the death blow to 
Utopian Socialism. He is its Mephistopheles, ‘‘ the spirit that ever 
denies.” He calls communism the “ religion of misery,” and in a 
characteristic passage contained in a letter to Villegardeile, in which 
he expresses his profound contempt for the doctrines of Socialism 
generally, he concludes thus: ‘‘ Je suis pur des infamies socialistes.” 
In a conversation with the great litterateur St*. Beuve, to which 
he refers in his interesting monograph on Proudhon, the latter 
remarked, ‘‘ I have left passion at the door.” Not so in his contro- 
versial writings. ‘These reflect not only the dry white light of 
reason but are aglow with the white heat of passion as well. ‘The 
work by which he is best known is the one entitled ‘‘ Qu’est ce que 
la propriété,” 1841, and the answer is the well-known phrase ‘‘ Pro- 
perty is theft.” ‘* Even I and my publisher are thieves,” he says, 
coolly, for ‘the man of property being the exclusive master and 
absolute owner of any instrument of production, claims to enjoy the 
product of the instrument though not actually working with it.” 
But the saying cuts both ways, as most of the utterances of this 
destructive genius of socialism. ‘ Property,” he says, ‘‘is the ex- 
ploitation of the weak by the strong; communism is the exploita- 
tion of the strong by the weak.” ‘This definition of property which 
Proudhon claimed to have discovered for the first time, an honour 
he avowed that he would not exchange for the millions of Rothschild, 
was actually anticipated by Brissot in 1780, who had said, ‘‘ La pro- 
pricte est un vol dans la nation, le propriétaire est un voleur.”’ 
(‘* Property is a theft on the people, the proprietor a thief.”) But 
the originality of Proudhon’s genius cannot be denied. He for the 
first time introduced the Hegelian method, a dialectical form of 
argument in socialistic discussions which has been made use of so 
liberally since by the exponents of scientific socialism, who all 
passed through the same school, and accordingly it is in Proudhon 
where we meet for the first time with the term thesis, antithesis, and 
synthesis, as the three stages of social evolution. Communism is 
the thesis, private ownership its opposite, the antithesis ; the problem 
is to reconcile them in a synthesis which shall eliminate what is 
noxious in either. Injustice and tyranny are apt to result in the 
former, the latter can become equally despotic, and in its encroach- 
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ment becomes anti-social. But both seek some good, the former 
aims at equality and the reign of law; the latter at independence 
and the principles of awarding to each man his due. Eliminate what 
is wrong in them and unite their just requirements, ‘‘ equality, law, 
independence, and proportionnalité, such are the fundamental 
principles of an order of things truly humanitarian.” 

But in his endeavour to reconcile these social antinomies—another 
term borrowed from German philosophy—association and individual- 
ism, competition and monopoly, common and private property in a 
kind of mutualism—mutuellisme, as a system, he is far from 
giving a clear and feasible solution of the social difficulty so ably 
propounded. 

*“* Tt is easy to prove the negative of, the proposition that distribu- 
tive justice consists in equality, I deny the proposition,” he says, 
*‘ and all mankind deny it with me.” He is on safe ground again 
when in general terms he affirms what no one denies, that distri- 
butive justice is not equality, but the principle of proportional rights 
to each. But how to effect this practically Proudhon does not 
succeed in making clear. His predecessors had put their faith in 
princes and State regulation, Proudhon professes himself to be an 
anarchist. His philosophy simply amounts to Socialistic Nihilism, 
to destroy what exists in merciless critical analysis, leaving the 
business of rebuilding to be settled after the present system has 
been destroyed. Capital, Church and State, the defenders of property 
must be destroyed, land and capital must be free for all, and thus 
the implements of labour will be at the disposal of the sons of toil. 
In this way he ‘‘ founded possession on the ruins of property.” Of 
course the accumulation of property is forbidden. From him, no 
doubt, Bakunin imbibed, with other young Russians, his peculiar 
doctrines—we make this statement on the authority of a corre- 
spondent who lived at the time in Paris and was acquainted with both 
—that after the social cataclysm, ‘* Order will reappear of its own 
accord out of the ruins; interests will readjust themselves, and the 
equilibrium will thus be re-established and social harmony ulti- 
mately realized.” ‘The moving principle of the future society being 
reciprocity, great moral changes must be expected before it is actually 
realized. And here the author of the ‘‘ system of economic contra- 
dictions,” falls into contradiction with himself. For he ridicules the 
moral optimism of his predecessors, and scouts the very idea of 
charity as a moving principle in economic relations as well as fraternity 
and devotion, and yet he himself ends by saying that mutual good- 
will and neighbourly affection will have to replace the permanent 
warfare between man and man as at present displayed in the indi- 
vidualist struggle for the best places, but in spite of such vague 
endeavours and theoretical inconsistences Proudhon’s faith in his 
own system is unbounded. He writes to a friend, asking him to 
pray to God to find him a publisher for his principal work, since it 
must conduce to the safety of the nation. He expects a great effect 
from the publication of another work, which was either to cover him 
completely with ridicule or contempt or to produce a vast revolutionary 
movement, the most decisive and radical that has ever been seen in 
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the world, within a year of its appearance. But neither the one nor 
the other took place. What Proudhon really did effect was this, 
that he once and for all dispelled the illusions of Romantic Social- 
ism. He has made a tabula rasa of Utopianism in all its forms, and 
thus made room for the new Socialism which has not been inaptly 
defined as ‘‘ the economic philosophy of the suffering classes,” and 
as a collateral branch of sociological study has helped in correcting 
many false assumptions of economic science which Proudhon in his 
day called the ‘‘ organization of misery.”” In short, as L. von Stein 
puts it pithily, he transformed—or rather helped in transferring— 
the question on the chief requisites of Socialism and Communism 
from the purely Socialistic field into the region of the Philosophy of 
Law and Political Economy. 

I'rom France, Socialistic ideas found their way at this time to the 
adjacent countries. Jacob Kats, a Flemish Socialist, Jottrand, a 
Belgian advocate, and Barhels, a publicist, disseminated the ideas of 
Cabet, Louis Blanc, and Proudhon in their own country, where the 
collectivism of Collins and the revolutionary Socialism of Czsar de 
Paepe, Agathon de Potter and others have gained for the philo- 
sophical form of Belgian Socialism a European notoriety. Switzer- 
land, equally accessible to French ideas, became then, as in more 
recent years, the place of refuge for Socialistic agitation, Geneva and 
Zurich providing an asylum for the chief actors in the Communistic 
propaganda ; German artizans going to Paris passed through the 
Helvetian Republic; there had been a German association of about 
a 100 members in Paris, founded as far back as 1832, and on its 
dissolution the German ‘‘ Bund der Geiichteten,’” which in its 
statutes speaks of the ‘‘ rights of men,” and some of whose mem- 
bers, at least, advocated an equal division of property. Here, too, 
the ‘Bund der Kommunisten” was founded in 1886, whose aim 
was the establishment of a Communistic Republic. One of its 
members was Weitling, a native of Magdeburg, who had come from 
Vienna to Paris, and, like other young German artizans, heard some 
of the lectures of Cabet, and attached himself to the Communistic 
clubs in the French capital. He went from Paris to Switzerland, 
and thence to London on his expulsion. <A sketch of his Commu- 
nistic system would occupy more room than we can give it here, nor 
would it add much of interest as pertaining to our subject; suftice 
it to say, that owing to the exertions of this clever agitator a 
number of Communistic clubs were established in several towns of 
France, Belgium, and Switzerland, and even in London. In 1844 
he thought that he could reckon on 40,000 members attached to 
these, with whom he might commence to “ strike a blow ”’ against 
Society. ‘This was, of course, an illusion. But the great influence 
he exercised may be inferred from the fact that two years later 
second editions of his principal works, ‘‘'The Guarantees of 
Harmony and Liberty,” 1842, “ The Gospel of the Poor Sinner,” 
18438, and ** "The World as it is and might be,’ 1838, were called 
for, though on their first appearance 2,000 copies had been struck 
of each. But French Socialism and Communism found exponents 
beyond France—men of very different calibre from these. About 
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this time a little colony of clever young men resided in Paris, all of 
whom were destined to carry the new social gospel back to their own 
country. J. Ludlow, who, with EK. Vansittart Neale, Maurice, Kingsley, 
and ‘Thomas Hughes, under the name of Christian Socialism, advo- 
cated co-operation as a substitute for competition, and thus gave a 
practical direction to Chartism in England; IF. Lassalle and K. Marx, 
who were to become famous as leaders of Socialism in Germany, 
I’. Engels and K. Grun, both representatives of the philosophical 
and humanistic Socialism which was destined to displace the 
political and religious Socialism of an earlier period,—Griin speaks 
of Rousseau’s Socialism as ‘‘Serfdom under the torch-light of 
liberty,’—M. Hess and M. Stirner, the ‘‘ German Proudhon,” even 
H. Heine himself, like many other German poets of note, all at this 
time infected with Socialistic ideas, such as Herwegh, Meissner, 
Gutzkcow, Freiligrath, joined these ‘ Teutonic Jacobins,’”—and of 
the advantage enjoyed by Socialism in having for its advocates some 
of the finest minds and most promising of the ‘‘ Young Germany ” 
party. We mention this to show how the ground was being pre- 
pared for the later manifestations of Socialism, and its signal 
successes during the last 20 years. When L. von Stein’s book 
on French Socialism and Communism appeared in 1842, little 
indeed was known about the subject in Germany, and he himself 
treats it in a somewhat academical manner, the spread of such ideas 
in the fatherland being only just alluded to as a possibility. But a 
sreat deal of undermining work was going on, as was evidenced 
afterwards by the imitations in Berlin and Vienna of the attempts 
made in Paris to establish the ‘‘ Red Republic” in 1848. In 
Germany, too, Radicalism and Socialism fought behind the barri- 
cades under a tricolour, social equality and political rights being 
their joint demands, though neither knew distinctly, or in the heat 
of party warfare cared to know distinctly, how far they could go 
together in fighting the common enemy. 

Rhenish Prussia, with its numerous factories, its flourishing 
industry, and widely extending commerce, with Cologne for its 
centre, the scene of so many ancient feuds between trade guilds and 
craft guilds, became naturally the seed-bed of Socialistic doctrines, 
disseminated by emissaries from the other side of the Rhine. It 
was at this point that French Socialism invaded Germany most 
effectually. Here the Rheinische Zeitung was established, and 1845 
is named the Goklen Age of this ‘‘ Journalistic” or ‘‘ Rhenish 
Communism.” It was the same year in which Engels’s—Fr. Engels 
himself is a manufacturer’s son of Barmen, representing his father’s 
firm at Manchester — book on the condition of agricultural 
labourers in England appeared, as well as K. Griin’s work on the 
movement in France and Belgium. ‘The Rhenish Gazette was 
established in 1840, and suppressed by authority in 1843. Kk. Marx 
was on its staff, himself a native of the Rhineland,—he was born in 
‘Treves,—and he became ultimately its Spiritus rector. ‘There were 
other organs, and some of them were edited and published in Paris, 
e.g., the Deutsch-franzéssische Jahrbucher, edited conjointly by Marx 
and Arnold Ruge, in the pages of which the Proletarian Revolution 
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in Germany is foretold in 1843. The difficulty of their position was 
not only to cope with a vigilant censorship, but also to steer clear of 
collision between the thorough-going Political Radicals and Social- 
istic Radicals, the pretensions of both of which in the presence of 
dissension it was difficult to satisfy. In the North-east of Germany 
the agrarian condition produced by a system of large landed pro- 
prietorship, as well as the economic distress caused in the supplanting 
of small industry by wholesale trade and the establishment of 
factories, and the collapse of the linen manufactory in Silesia, 
unable to cope with British competition, prepared the field for 
Socialistic agitation, Besides the social revolution effected in 
Germany and Austria, as everywhere else, by the new industry in 
facilitating rapidity of movement and intercommunication, increased 
productivity, and the rapid growth of the proletariat in towns stimu- 
lated the formation of labourers’ unions to give effect to new 
demands and expression to dissatisfaction under the new order of 
things ; Berlin and Leipzig being the principal centres of organiza- 
tions of this kind. We now (1844) begin to hear of labour revolts, 
strikes, and disturbances in various towns ; in 1845 a petition even is 
presented to the King by the workers of Cologne stating their griev- 
ances, and complaining that with the growth of wealth among the 
‘** merchants and speculators,” the workers grew poorer in propor- 
tion. When, for some unaccountable reason, Jules Lechevalier, a 
French Socialist, was permitted by the authorities to lecture on the 
subject in Berlin, the new ideas “spread like an epidemic,” in 
1846 a Communistie conspiracy is discovered by the police, and we 
are told on good authority that one in three men at this time among 
the labouring people had arrived at a consciousness of the existence 
of a labour problem affecting vitally the interests of their class. 
Moreover, in a report given by the “ Rheinische Jahrbucher,” in 
the same year, of a Communistic festival held in London, 
22 Sept., 1845, to commemorate the establishment of the French 
Republic in 1792, we are told “ The Proletarians of all nations 
have begun really to fraternize under the banner of the Communistic 
Democracy.” 

As a sequel to this we find a great transformation taking place in 
the Kommunistenbund itself, under the influence of Marx and Engels, 
who had been active in Brussels together in weaning away the main 
body of Socialists from Utopianism, and the result was the publica- 
tion of the ‘‘ Communistic Manifesto,’ which contains the leading 
ideas of scientific Socialism in embryo. Practically it is an appeal to 
the labourers of all lands consciously to take part in the great social 
transformation process now taking place, that is, in plain language, not 
to waste strength in labour revolts, or wait patiently for the results of 
social reform, but attentively to watch events, and actively to pro- 
mote the progress of what naturally tends to bring about the speedy 
liquidation of society. It was adopted at a Congress of the Bund 
in London, where Marx and Engels had gone after their expulsion 
from Belgium, in 1847, and published a few weeks before the 
outbreak of the February revolution in 1848, and became, and is 
still, to use the expression of its English translator, “‘ the most 
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educational and instructive pamphlet in all the literary arsenal of 
the Social Democratic Party.” We will give a short exposé of it, 
and as far as possible in its own language :— 


The history of society in the past is the history of class struggles . . . a 
never-ceasing struggle which has invariably ended in a revolutionary altera- 
tion of the social system or in the common destruction of the contending 
classes . . . . Modern bourgeois society, which arose from the ruins of the 
feudal system, has not wiped out the antagonism of classes . . . Society 
tends more and more to be divided into two hostile classes—the Bourgeoisie 
and the Proletariat . . . The Bourgeoisie have destroyed all feudal, patri- 
archal, and idyllic reiations ; wherever they have come into power they 
relentlessly tore asunder the many-sided ties of that chain which bound 
men to their “natural superiors,” and they left no bond of union between 
man and man, save that of lean self-interest—of cash payment. They 
resolved personal dignity into market value, and substituted the single un- 
principled idea of freedom of trade for the numerous, well-earned, chartered 
liberties of the Middle Ages. Chivalrous enthusiasm, the emotions of piety, 
and all principles of personal honour have vanished before the icy breath of 
their selfish calculations. In a word, the Bourgeoisie substituted shame- 
less, direct, open spoliation, concealed under religious and political illu- 
sions : 

The Bourgeoisie itself cannot exist without continually revolutionizing 
machinery and the instruments of production, and by consequence changing 
all our social institutions . .. Everything fixed and stable vanishes ; every- 
thing holy and venerable is profaned, and men are freed to look at their 
inutual relations, at the problem of life itself in the most sober and matter- 
of-fact manner, Through their control of the world’s markets they have 
given a cosmopolitan tendency to the production and consumption of all 


nations . . . They (¢. the Bourgeoisie) agglomerate population, centralize 
the means of production, and concentrate property in the hands of a few. 
Political concentration is the natural result... . But modern middle- 


class society, which has revolutionized the conditions of property, and called 
forth such colossai powers of production and exchange, resembles the wizard 


who loses control of the infernal power he had conjured up... In the same 
way in which the Bourgeoisie and capital have developed, the Proletariat 
has also developed . . . The Proletariat has passed through many phases 


of development, but its struggle with the Bourgeoisie dates from its birth 
: As yet the workers form a disorganized mass divided by competition, 
but “as the settlement of this class-struggle nears an end, the power of 
dissolution goes on so rapidly within the ruling class that a small fraction 
of this class separates from the Bourgeoisie and unites with the revolu- 
tionary class, that class which holds the future in its own hands... . The 
Proletariat, the lowest strata of existing society, cannot win without dis- 
rupting the entire superstructure of the classes above it .... The 
progress of industry tends to supersede the isolated action of working 
men by the revolutionary union of their class, and to replace competition 
by association. 

Organization must be the chief aim of Proletarians, the ultimate end 
not the destruction of property, but the abolition of Bourgeois property . . 

Communists can reduce their whole theory to one expression: the aboli- 
tion of private property... In the Communistic society accumulated 
labour will only be a means for broadening, enriching, and promoting the 
life and happiness of working people”... . 
VOL. 
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The first step in the Proletarian revolution will be the conquest of demo- 
cracy, the elevation of the Proletariat to the state of the ruling class. The 
Proletarians will use their political supremacy in order to deprive the 
middle-class of the command of Capital ; to centralize all the instruments 
of production in the hands of the state—that is, in those of the whole 
Proletariat, organized as the ruling class . . . ultimately the old Bourgeois 
society, with all its classes and class antagonisms, will be replaced by an 
association wherein the Sree de velopment of EACH is the Tree deve lopment of 
ALL. 


Others may believe in “the miraculous powers of their social 
panacea,’ not so the modern prophets of social Evolution, helped 
forward by revolutionary means. ‘The policy of this new party is 
“to assist everywhere every revolutionary movement agzinst exist- 
ing social and political conditions.”—‘‘ Let the ruling classes,” 
closes the Manifesto, ‘‘ tremble in view of the impending Com- 
munist Revolution. The working classes have nothing to lose but 


'” 


their chains. ‘They have the world to win! 


‘“WorkKING-MEN OF ALL Countries Unite! ” 


When the Revolution broke out Marx, now the dictator of the 
Bund, was summoned to Paris, but no great results followed. On 
the Ist of June was founded the ‘‘ New Rhenish Gazette” to take 
up the parable of its predecessor. Under the same managers and 
before the close of the year it had 5,000 to 6,000 subscribers. 
This, and the fact that at this time the Cologne Association of 
Working-men consisted of 7,000 members, and that a public meet- 
ing at Worringen, on the 17th September, 1848, was attended by 
6,000 working people from the villages and towns near the Rhine, 
when addresses were delivered by Lassalle and Brisbane, the editor 
of the “‘ New York Tribune,” a resolution was passed in favour of 
“the democratic social republic,’ show how far socialism had 
advanced in Germany by this time. 

When the Revolution of 1848 had been put down by main force 
it was felt in many quarters that something ought to be done by way 
of social reforms. Churchmen established the ‘‘ Inner mission ”’ to 
promote social amelioration, or founded under Roman Catholic digni- 
taries, like Ketteler and Moufang, associations of labourers. Statesmen 
were anxicus that something should be done, and philanthropists like 
Huber, the pioneer of co-operation in Germany, set to work with more 
or less success to bring about social improvement. One of the most 
noted of these was Dr. Herrmann Schulze-Delitzsch, who endeavoured 
by the application of self-help to effect in a peaceable way what the 
revolutionary Socialists, notably Ferdinand Lassalle, the most promi- 
nentchampion of productive associations subsidized by the State, aimed 
at by means of State help. Both were advocates of association, or 
co-operation, as a means by which our modern society can be saved 
from the dangers attending the one-sided application of the principle 
of egoism and individualism for the last hundred years, but with a 
difference. Broadly speaking Schulze-Delitzsch accepts the present 
economic régime, only trying to correct some of its deficiencies. 
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He takes his stand on the ground of individual effort, but he would 
aid those individuals who need it by means of credit, and com- 
bination inter se, and also by means of philanthropic effort. In 
this way the weaker members of society, economically speaking, 
such as small tradesmen and artizans, would be enabled to compete 
on something like equal terms with wholesale manufacturers and 
capitalist employers. Lassalle requires the use of large sums from 
the public funds, and governmental initiative in the formation of 
productive associations, and in this respect his demands and the 
arguments by which he supports them, are not unlike those of 
Louis Blane. In order to bring pressure on the government, he 
clamours for labour representation by means of universal suffrage 
to give effect to their demands. We will give a short account of the 
opinions and personal history of each, as in both the personal ele- 
ment is very strong and because personally they are typical repre- 
sentatives of social reform and social revolution, respectively. 

Dr. Herrmann Schulze-Delitzsch was born in the little town from 
which he receives his cognomen to distinguish him from other 
Schulzes in the Parliament, was trained academically for the 
legal profession, and represented the Electoral district in the 
Prussian National Parliament in 1848. Here he was nominated 
chairman of the commission of inquiry into the distress of labourers 
and artizans which at the time agitated the public mind, and in the 
course of its deliberations he expressed those opinions to which he 
remained true for the rest of his life, namely, that the only remedy 
consisted in gradually liberating all impediments to free commercial 
intercourse and in procuring the necessary capital and other auxiliary 
means for raising the labourer through association, whilst express- 
ing his disapproval of the proposals of some to a return to the old 
guild system as well as of the revolutionary schemes of others for 
the removal of existing evils in the lower strata of society. Just 
about this time associations had sprung up here and there for the 
purpose of advancing capital to struggling small tradesmen, and 
affording them the means of buying raw materials at wholesale 
prices. ‘T'wo of these Schulze founded in his native town and the 
adjoining Kilenburg in 1849, one for shoemakers and the other for 
joiners. Other credit associations followed, and as in the case of the 
Rochdale pioneers, they spread their ramifications all over Germany 
before long, the publication of Schulze’s book on the best methods 
of founding and regulating credit associations and people’s banks in 
1855, of which several editions have appeared since, and his own 
efforts in travelling and holding meetings for this purpose all over 
the country, helping much to bring about this success. As a 
member of the Parliament, who had suggested the refusal of 
supplies to the government on the ground that it did not permit 
free discussion, he gave umbrage to the authorities, was subjected 
to legal prosecution, but acquitted after a masterly speech in his 
own defence. But on leave of absence being refused him in his 
legal post to recruit his health he retired both from the public 
service and public life for a time, re-entering the Chamber of 
Deputies in 1861 and the Reichstag, of which he was a member 
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from its beginning. During his retirement he entirely devoted 
himself to the creation and maintenance of those social institu- 
tions with which his name will be always associated. He also 
took an active part in the proceedings of the Congress of Political 
Economists, whose progressist views he shared; he was a member 
of the Association for the Diffusion of Popular Education, and 
strongly advocated the formation of trades unions, which were 
further developed under Max Hirsch, his disciple. These he con- 
sidered would prove the best means—self-development in know- 
ledge and skill, and mutual solidarity—for the elevation of the 
labouring people mainly through their own exertions. What secures 
for him a place in the history of social movements is the signal success 
he attained in the formation of those institutions already mentioned 
and which engaged his fostering care to the end of his life in May, 
1883. Besides the associations for the purchase of raw material, he 
also brought about the erection of ‘‘ Industrial Halls” for storing 
and exhibiting for sale ready-made goods of artizans being in need 
of immediate advances to assist them in further productivity, the 
organization of distributive stores, of which there were 678 in 1884, 
productive co-operative workshops, of which there were 144; of 
co-operative dwellings and building societies, of which there were 
33; farming and agricultural societies for the supply of raw material, 
Xec., depots for the sale of agricultural produce on co-operative prin- 
ciples, and agricultural implement societies, including machinery, in all 
numbering, according to the same report, 757. There is also besides 
these a network of banking societies all over Germany, of which 
there were 1965 in all, and of which it is impossible to speak too 
favourably. ‘Their object is to furnish tradesmen and farmers with 
the funds and credit which shall enable them to cope with capitalist 
competitors. ‘This is done by means of small sums subscribed in share- 
capital; thus a collective fund is being created, augmented by a con- 
siderable credit fund, whilst “ the confluence of many small forces 
produced a great power” by means of responsible solidarity of the 
members, who are now placed in the same position as a great joint- 
stock company, but in most cases on the principle of unlimited liability. 
They supply the missing link in associating once more the producer 
with the instruments of production, and they prevent the smaller 
tradesmen and farmers from sinking into the ranks of the proletariat. 
According to the latest estimate made by Dr. Schneider, the suc- 
cessor of Schulze, and contained in the eighteenth annual report 
presented to the Co-operative Congress in Plymouth (1886), there 
existed 879 societies of this kind who publish returns, with a 
membership of 471,779, though the total membership of all societies 
was estimated at 750,000 to 800,000.* The estimated capital 
possessed by all these was about £8,750,000, the total trade done 
by them amounting to about £200,000,000, and the profits arising 
therefrom are put down roughly at £600,000. From information 
obtained by the present writer from Dr. Schulze-Delitzsch and 
Dr. Schneider in 1882, it then appeared that the whole number of 


* This includes every description of co-cperative society in the Empire of Germany. 
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all the associations in the German Empire was from 3,500 to 3,550, 
with a membership of 1,100,000 to 1,200,000, possessing property 
to the amount of 9} million pounds sterling, and an additional 
working capital of 21 millions, entrusted for investment by outsiders, 
and upon the whole it was calculated that some 309,000 labourers, 
in one form or another, share in the benefits accruing from these 
societies and institutions. ‘These have found imitators in other 
countries, north and south, both in Scandinavia and Italy, whilst the 
services of Schulze in the cause of social reform have received every- 
where full recognition ; to give one instance, some years ago the Cob- 
den Club elected him as one of its honorary members. We have 
mentioned facts on the principle that the tree is known by its fruits. 
On the controversies of Schulze-Delitzsch affecting theory, we shall 
dwell further on in connection with his rival and opponent Lassalle. 
We only add here that in recognition of his public services a sum of 
money was collected by his friends and sympathisers to secure for 
Schulze a pecuniary independence for the rest of his life. Of this 
he would only accept a modest portion for himself, suggesting that 
the rest should be set apart to be invested and held in trust on be- 
half of any persons who should hereafter become most distinguished 
for their labours in the cause of social reform. 

Before we proceed to speak of Lassalle we must mention, in passing, 
another member of the National Parliament, like Schulze-Delitzsch, 
in 1848. Rodbertus-Jagetzow, was a member of the opposition, and 
one of the men of that time most deeply impressed with the im- 
portance of social reforms, but unlike Schulze-Delitzsch in most other 
respects, a conservative and state-idealist, whom Lassalle vainly tried 
to gain for his agitatorial movement, but through whose influence 
and weight it was chiefly owing that he attaimed to his own impor- 
tant position in that movement. Nodbertus starts from the principle 
that labour is the source of all value, which Scientific Socialism and 
the Economic Scientists of the orthodox school alike take for 
granted. From it he deduces the claims of labour to a much 
larger share of the produce of labour, assuming that the cost price 
represents only the amount of labour put into any given commodity, 
and laying it down as an established fact that if the distribution of 
the national wealth produced by industry is left to itself, there are 
certain conditions connected with the development of society which 
leave a constantly diminishing share of the national produce to be 
distributed among the wage-labourers. ‘This, he considers, is a 
state of things which needs remedying. Not that he suggests the 
abolition of private property, whether in land or moveable capital, 
or recommends any revolutionary change in the present process of 
industry by means of wages payments. But he proposes gradual 
modifications in the laws of property and such legislative restriction 
of the undue accumulation of capital in a few hands, with govern- 
mental interference on behalf of the weaker party in the industrial 
contract, as shall in the course of time—for Rodbertus is a strong 
believer in social evolution—produce a gradual transformation of 
social conditions. If the State will fix a normal day of labour, 
regulate the rate of wages, control the circulation of banknotes 
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without otherwise interfering with the freedom of contract and the 
free exercise of the natural functions of capital something will have 
been attained by way of protecting labour. His system exhibits a 
high order of intellect for abstract reasoning, with a tendency to 
abstruse methods of expression which does not easily admit of being 
stated in popular form. But many of his ideas were adopted by 
Lassalle and others. He differs toto ceelo from Schulze-Delitzsch 
in being opposed to the principle of laissez faire, laissez aller, being 
himself the most pronounced advocate of State interference and 
State help in the solution of the social problem. He also differs 
from Lassalle and later Socialists in being conservative and con- 
structive, or synthetic, whereas they are democratic and destructive, 
or analytic in their tendencies, though in the case of Lassalle it 
ought to be mentioned that he thought a peaceful solution not 
impossible, and also that he considers it preferable to violent means. 
This will appear from the following passage, with which we will 
introduce him to our readers : 


“JT am persuaded that the revolution will come. It will come either in 
complete conformity to law and order with all the blessing of peace, if there 
is wisdom and resolution enough on the part of rulers to effect it from 
above and while as yet there is time. Or it will break out at any given 
moment with all the convulsive energy of force, with wild waving locks, 
and with sandals on its feet of burnished brass! One way or another it 
will come, and I myself, when deaf to the daily noise around me, absorbed 
as I am in reflecting on the history of the past, can hear its approach,” 

In a private letter to a lady, however, he speaks of himself as a born 
revolutionist. 


Very different from the practical social reformer Schulze-Delitzsch 
and the scholarly recluse Rodbertus Jagetzow, trying to solve the 
social problem in his study, is the ‘‘ young Alcibiades,” as his 
brilliant biographer G. Brandes calls him, the impetuous social 
agitator Ferdinand Lassalle, whom Alexander von Humboldt in the 
passion of his youth calls ‘fa marvellous child,” and whose epitaph 
on his premature and romantic death was written by the great 
scholar Boeckh : ‘* Here lies all that is mortal of Ferdinand Lassalle, 
thinker and man of war.” This remarkable young man, who alike 
fascinated autocratic statesmen like Prince Bismarck and renowned 
churchmen like Von Ketteler, who, though he was an epicurean in 
his modes of life and an intellectual sybarite to boot, could exercise 
a wonderful influence over the masses, was at one time regarded as 
the “‘ Messiah of the 19th century,” his mythical existence being 
believed in by thousands of working men long after his demise. 
Full of fire and force he never spared himself nor shrunk from the 
heaviest demands on his energy in the cause he had embraced. His 
unremitting efforts in the work of socialistic organization as well as 
the hero-worship of his followers are both a curious problem. It is 
not an uncommon thing for aristocratic cretins to play the Catiline 
with bands of loose followers and in so doing to gain temporary 
successes, but here was a young plutocrat suddenly become the 
tribune of the people, these being sober-minded German workmen 
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earning their daily bread. It is still more unusual for a man to be 
at the same time a distinguished member of fashionable society and 
a popular leader; but Lassalle was all this. There have been 
instances of a skilled man of letters and a brilliant speaker 
becoming a political celebrity, and after surmounting innumerable 
obstacles, to be worshipped by a whole party of reaction for the 
services rendered to this party by his oratorical gifts. But here is 
a fine gentleman in manners and appearance who became the idol 
of the working classes. ‘The ‘ brother-in-arms”’ of Heine, and the 
champion of a Countess in the law courts, a man of fine intellectual 
fibre and worldly finesse, yet attracting vast audiences of men in 
blouses, listening to orations which seem far above the capacity of 
the crowd, and which never descend to the lower latitudes of 
thought and platitudes of sentiment which most easily secure the 
ear of the mobile crowd. A man who could thus charm at the same 
time the select circles of Berlin society and the Berlin mob is an 
interesting figure in the history of Socialism, which, as we have 
seen, is by no means a barren record of commonplace men, but on 
the contrary furnishes throughout a remarkable list of intellectual 
celebrities. 

“History,” says Heinrich Oberwinder, the apostle of Socialism 
in Austria and a fervent disciple of Lassalle, ‘* will always associate 
the name of Lassalle with the beginning of Socialism in Germany.” 
~. +. “Practical Socialism in Germany begins with Lassalle.” 
If by ‘‘ practical’? we are to understand practical agitation and 
organization, this is literally true. 

It was at the age of twenty that Lassalle joined the Socialistic 
party of the Rhine in 1848, residing then at Dusseldorf, and taking 
part as we saw in the proceedings of the meeting referred to above. 
On account of this he was put on his trial for the inflammatory 
language used on the occasion, and for exciting the citizens to resort to 
ams, he was condemned to imprisonment for six months, and refused 
the intercession for pardon on the part of Alexander von Hum- 
boldt, who was willing to use his influence at Court in his favour. 
After this Lassalle does not appear again on the scene as a popular 
agitator till 1862, when in Germany that point had been reached by 
the social democratic movement which it had attained in France 
twenty years before. He then delivered the well-known address at 
the Oranienburg, a suburb of Berlin, which was afterwards pub- 
lished as the working-man’s programme. In it he dilates on the 
connection between the present historical period and the idea, as he 
calls it, incorporated in the labouring people, as a class. 


“The whole world of Antiquity and the Middle Ages sought human 
solidarity or communion of interests in serfdom and subjection. The French 
Revolution of 1789, and the historical period governed by its principles, 
sought liberty in loosening all solidarity and community of interests, 
although liberty without the latter becomes licence. The aim of Modern 
days, which dates from 1848, seeks solidarity in freedom.” 


Therefore he says in the working-man’s programme— 


“On the 24th of Feb., 1848, the dawn of a new period of history appeared. 
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For on that day in France (the country in whose great struggles the 
victory or the defeat of freedom means victory or defeat of the whole 
human race) a revolution broke out which called a working-man into the 
provisional government, declared that the object of the state was the 
improvement of the lot of the working classes, and proclaimed the universal 
and direct right of the suffrage, by which every citizen who had attained 
his twenty-first year, without any reference to the amount of his property, 
received an equal share in the government of the state, in the direction of 
its will and the determination of its aims.” 

It becomes, therefore, the state in which the principle of the fourth 
estate, the social ideal of the disinherited, may be realized at last. ‘ The 
fourth estate, in whose heart, therefore, no form of a new privilege is con- 
tained, is for this very reason synonymous with the whole human race. Its 
interest is, in truth, the interest of the whole of humanity, its freedom is 
the freedom of humanity itself, and its domination is the dominion of all.” 


In the following year, at the suggestion of Rodbertus, the 
labourers of Leipzig, who had convened a general labour progress, 
applied to Lassalle for advice what to do in the present emergency, 
and in his ‘f open reply’ he gives his opinion of the tendencies of 
Schulze-Delitzsch’s institutions, on the theory of the ‘‘ brazen law 
of wages,” and the importance of State help in favour of productive 
associations, which form the backbone of Lassalle’s proposals. 
Whilst giving full credit for excellent intentions to the ‘‘ father and 
founder of labour associations in Germany ” he denies the intrinsic 
value of his credit institutions, which do not materially assist in the 
emancipation of the labouring class, and only at best prolong the 
death-struggle of small trade in its hopeless competition with 
wholesale enterprize. As to cooperative stores, so far from aiding 
the wages-labourer, they indirectly injure him in lowering prices 
and the price of labour accordingly. With respect to the im- 
portance attached to heightened productivity by Schulze-Delitzsch, 
Lassalle tries to show that this only adds to the profit of the 
employer. And in confirmation of this he states his theory of the 
“brazen law of wages” (which bears a close resemblance to the 
‘inexorable laws” of political economy according to Ricardo and 


J.S. Mill). 


“The brazen economic law, which in the present state of things, deter 
mines the rate of wages in obedience to the laws of demand and supply is 
this : that the average rate of wages continues to be reduced to the least 
amount necessary for maintaining life according to the customary require- 
ments of existence, and to secure the perpetuation of the people. This is 
the point round which the real rate of wages gravitates amid all the vibra 
tions of the pendulum on either side of it. It cannot rise above it pei 
manently, for in this case the easier existence of the labourer, occasioned 
by improved circumstances, would only promote more frequent marriages 
among them, and hence a further increase of the population, and with it an 
addition to the number of hands demanding work, and so lowering wages 
to the former level. Nor can the rate of wages fall permanently far below the 
necessary requirements of existence, for in that case emigration, enforced 
celibacy, depopulation, and other causes of decrease in the ranks of the 
labourers, arising from the reduced conditions, would diminish the number 
of hands, and so raise wages to their former standard.” 
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Since, then, it is impossible for the labourers, as a body, to raise 
themselves by their own power, the State, the most powerful organ- 
ization of all, must come to the rescue, and productive associations 
based on State credit, a ‘‘ combination of capital’’—in the case of 
the State the most extensive—‘‘ with labour would produce a middle- 
class embracing the whole people.” Like Louis Blanc, Lassalle 
considers the State as the most powerful of competitors, as it is the 
largest capitalist, putting finally an end to the rule of competition 
altogether. ‘‘ Why should not your great association, the State, 
exercise its influence in furthering and fructifying your small 
associations.” Risk in this case is out of the question, as in the 
case of universal and compulsory insurance all are closely allied by 
a common solidarity, gains and losses are the gains and losses of 
the whole nation. And, moreover, this intervention of the State 
for the elevation of the bulk of the people, Lassalle adds, would be 
“one of the mightiest strides in the progress of civilization.” The 
State must be moved into action by means of universal suffrage, 
then the sovereign people will give its mandate to the Government 
thus to become the saviour of society. ‘This naturally leads to 
party organization. Hence the calling into existence of the Allge- 
meine Deutscher Arbeiter-Verein (General Labourers’ Association 
for Germany), of which Lassalle had himself nominated quinquennial 
president. ‘This brings Lassalle into conflict with Schulze-Delitzsch 
and the liberal party, whose aim it was all along to gain over the 
labourers to the National-Verein, the liberal union of these times 
which, in return of political adhesion, offered assistance to the 
labourers in the direction of cooperative reform. ‘Thus Schulze- 
Delitzsch, then in the plenitude of his power, as the ‘‘ King of the 
social world,” in taking up the cudgels against Lassalle gave those 
lectures to the working-men of Berlin which were afterwards pub- 
lished as a pamphlet under the title of ‘* A chapter from a German 
working-man’s catechism,” and called forth the scathing reply of 
Lassalle in his brochure entitled ‘ Herr Bastiat-Schulze von 
Delitzsch,” in which, following Proudhon, Lassalle speaks of pro- 
perty as Fremdthum, or the property of another (i.e., appropriated), 
and in which he formulates his original idea of the Economie fate 
which plays at balls with the supposed liberty of individuals, by 
means of which some are hoisted up into the lap of fortune and 
others hurled into the abyss of poverty, as the most powerful argu- 
ment against self-help. For when accident or fixity of conditions 
prevails human liberty is crushed and individual responsibility 
annihilated. Thus 


“the back of the labourer becomes the green-table on which the hazard 
game of speculators and enterprizing capitalists is played out in the ordi- 
nary commercial transactions of every day,—the green-table on which they 
cash their heaps of gold coin if the roulette gives them a fortunate turn, 
and on which they throw away their last chance in case of reverses, hoping 
to make up their losses on the next occasion.” 


This is the “‘ fatum of the capitalistic Bourgeoisie” which precludes 
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self-determination ; therefore the State, as the Deus ex machina, is 
invoked to play the part of providence stronger than fate on behalf 
of those fated to be poor. 

In the meantime Lassalle was busy in the work of organizing his 
‘labour battalions.” On all hands it is admitted that during the 
two years of his activity in this direction (1862-4) he really did the 
work of ten years. He issued some twenty publications, some of 
great importance, he conducted a vast correspondence, he was plead- 
ing his cause in the court where his agitation had brought him into 
conflict with the law, he delivered numerous addresses in the centres 
of industry, thus appealing to the masses, who were to serve as the 
“sounding board” of his ideas. Many were the discouragements 
and obstacles in his way, the dulness of the heavy masses, the 
jealousies among malcontents in the camp. ‘* When will this dull 
people finally shake off their dull lethargy ?” he writes despondingly 
to his friend and companion in arms. ‘‘ Give me 500,000 labourers 
who will join my association, and our re-action is no more !”’ Little 
did he dream that less than 25 years after this 7,228,702 socialist 
votes would be recorded in the German Empire under a system of 
universal suffrage. But if there were severe trials there were also 
many things to cheer him; when he reviewed his troops in Solingen 
in 1863 ‘* 10,000 labourers with jubilant voices surrounded the tall, 
pale man, whose eyes brightened up with demonic fire, and who 
knew as no one else did how to excite their passions.” In the same 
way thundering hurrahs welcomed him in all the towns of the Rhine 
which he visited, processions met him at the stations and accompanied 
him to his residence, which had been previously adorned with wreaths 
and bouquets of flowers in his honour. Serenadings, triumphal 
arches, inscriptions and a host of other manifestations of genuine 
popular favour met him wherever he went, until elated by their suc- 
cesses Lassalle exclaims, ‘‘ we have at last compelled the labourers, 
the people, the learned—the bishops and the King—to recognize 
the truth of our principles.” Amid these ups and downs in his 
career he never lost sight of his main object, and even when he is most 
depressed and speaks of his work of agitation as a ‘‘ métier de dupe,” 
which excites his throbbing brain so that he cannot sleep and makes 
him angry without allowing him to give expression to his bitterness 
of heart, he also says, ‘‘ nevertheless I will not drop the flag so long 
as there is one spark of hope in the political horizon.” An idealist 
to the backbone with all his weaknesses arising from personal 
vanity, and in this respect inspired by Fichte whom he made his 
prototype as a social idealist, he also appeals to the idealism of the 
German labourers in words which would rather puzzle and confound 
the ordinary “ British workman,” e.g., the following taken from the 
* working-man’s programme :” 


“The alliance of science and the labourers, these two opposite poles of 
society, when once they have met and embraced each other, will crush all 
the impediments of culture in their brazen arms. This is the object for 
which | am determined to spend my life as long as there is any breath 
in me. 
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And again : 


“The great honour of this historical vocation—the future mission of the 
working classes—must absorb all the thoughts of the labourers. The crimes 
of an oppressed order of society, the indolent amusements of the thought- 
less, even the harmless light-heartedness of ordinary mortals, do not become 
you any longer, You are the rock on which the Church of the present is 
to be built.” 


The life of Lassalle was cut short by a duel in consequence of a 
somewhat silly love-affair. But it is curious to see in the close of 
the career of this strange man a verification of Heine’s prediction 
concerning him. Heine had spoken of Lassalle’s great future. 
* What do you call a great future?” asked Lassalle. ‘ You will 
be shot by one of your pupils,” said Heine, drily. ‘ O, I would like 
to become Germany’s Mirabeau,” quoth Lassalle. ‘* But youare not 
marked with the small-pox ; on the contrary, you are a very fine- 
looking young fellow,” replied the poet in his sardonic strain .. . 
“As youare now I see nothing in you buta future actor and you are 
sure to be taken in by some actress.” The same authority had 
said of him when he was 19 years old that he would “die like a 
gladiator with a smile on his lips.’ He died not quite as heroically 
as was foretold, but the massive organization of Germans in the pre- 
sent day bears the marks, undoubtedly, of his genius, for he it was 
who gave the first impetus to this powerful movement in its most 
recent manifestations. 

On his death the leadership of the party became the object of a 
general scramble, and this, with other circumstances superadded, 
helped to bring it into discredit. Accordingly the more violent form 
of International Socialism began to gain ground among the German 
labourers, and to effect this more easily and completely, passion was 
appealed to, and Lassalle’s Socialism was described as ‘ Royal 
Prussian Governmental Socialism.” In the very year of Lassalle’s 
death the International Association of Labourers was founded in 
London, whence, as we saw, the Communist Manifesto, with its 
final ‘ working-men of all countries unite,” was put forth in 1847, 
and, as was natural, K. Marx, then residing in London, became its 
ruling spirit. ‘The representative in Germany was Liebknecht, his 
intimate associate, who had expressed in forcible language his dissent 
from Lassalle’s views, and his aversion to dictatorship as far back as 
1872. ‘In times of peace,” he said to him, “ people laugh at a 
dictator, in times of revolution they send a bullet through his head.” 
Karl Marx, shrewdly avoiding the spirit of envy and jealousy 
against ‘‘ capacities,” ruled without appearing to govern, and really 
directed thenceforward the International propaganda. Of its three 
congresses held at Geneva (1866), Lausanne (1867), Brussels 
(1868), and Basle (1869), the latter is the most important in pro- 
nouncing categorically a veto on private property. In the meantime 
a ‘ Verband deutscher Arbeitervereine”’ had been formed in F'rank- 
furt-on-Maine, in 1863, which elected Bebel as its president, and 
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which gravitated also towards the International, whose programme * 
it finally accepted in 1868, whilst in the following year at the 
labour congress of Eisenach, the split was brought about between 
those who still adhered to the Lassalle theories, and the rest who 
went beyond this, and constituted themselves into a ‘‘ Social Demo- 
cratic Party,” which at the congress of Stuttgart in June, 1870, 
expressed its adherence to the resolutions passed at the International 
Congress at Basle. 

As this date marks the final triumph of International and revolu- 
tionary over national and reformatory Socialism, together with the 
final acceptance of the headship of K. Marx, we may here give a 
short sketch of K. Marx and his theory, though it is utterly beyond 
our power to do more than give the barest outlines of both in a 
paper already sufficiently taxing the patience of the reader by reason 
of its length. There is a remarkable contrast between these two 
prototypes of German Socialism, the genial and boisterously enthu- 
silastic agitator Lassalle, and the cold, sarcastic lover of scientific 
abstractions, K. Marx. Centralization and State Socialism is the 
lever selected for the emancipation of the labourer by the former, a 
nationalist and a patriot—Decentralization, collectivism, as the most 
scientific form of Communism, with a network of autonomic Com- 
munes, forming a European confederacy, and ultimately a confedera- 
tion of the world is the dream of the latter, who is Cosmopolitan 
fiternationalist to the backbone. Personally the latter is less 
interesting than the former. A Russian litterateur, who knew 
K. Marx well in 1847, speaks of him as a man full of energy, force 
of will, and unyielding convictions, commanding profound respect 
both in his person and bearing, rather angular in his movements, yet 
with an appearance of determination and confident  self-assertion, 
which amply made up for the absence of grace and ease in social 
iutercourse. ‘To conscious dignity there was added a touch of 
supercilious contempt. His sharp metallic voice pronouncing judg- 
ment in a tone of abrupt decisiveness on men and things seemed to 
cut short all remonstrance and contradiction. In fact he always 
expressed himself in the imperative mood, and what gave edge to all 
he said was an undertone of sadness, giving to his utterances an air 
of conviction that it was his mission to rule and direct others. 
“ T had before me,” says the writer referred to, ‘‘ the incarnation of 
the Democratic dictator.” We have given elsewhere a_ short 
account of his own life and career, which K. Marx honoured in 
revising himself at the instigation of a mutual acquaintance.+ In his 
literary labours he combines in a remarkable degree the power of 


The various programmes of the Social-Democratic and International Leagues, as 
well as the full text of the German Repressive Law of 1879, will be found in a very able 
work by Dr. Zacher, * Die Rothe Internationale” (W. Herz, Berlin, 1884), where also 
the progress of the movement in Germany, France, Great Britain and Ireland, 
Switzerland, Belgium, Holland, Denmark, Scandinavia, Spain, Portugal, Italy, Austria- 
Hungary, Russia and North America, is fully narrated. 

7 See the author’s Utopias, or Schemes of Social Improvement from Sir Thomas 
More to K. Marx, pp. 228 et seg., and for a full statement of his theory the larger 
work founded on Schiiffle’s work on Socialism. 
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industrious research with the independent reflectiveness of an 
original thinker. In his polemical severity there is a touch of what 
we may call Teutonic acid mixed with an infusion of intellectual 
irritability peculiar to the Hebrew mind, for K. Marx, though the 
son of Christian parents, is descended from a family of Rabbis, 
hence the strange combination of Hegelian dialectics with Semitic 
discursiveness, with its peculiar twists and twirls, which gives the air 
of abstruseness, if not obscurity, to some of his writings, which even 
puzzled so clear-headed and painstaking a writer as the late 'T. E. 
Cliffe Leslie. The gist of his reasoning, though so laborious in the 
process, it is not difficult to follow. For practical purposes it may 
be put into very small compass. It amounts to a complete con- 
demnation of the Profit and Wages system, and the system of 
competition generally of which they form a part. The present 
economic system, under guise of being a process of exchange of 
mutual services between capital and labour, robs the latter to enrich 
the former. How this is effected K. Marx explains in his leading 
doctrine of surplus value, the “‘ mother-idea”’ of his negative criti- 
cism. ‘The intrinsic value of a thing really depends on the amount 
of work spent on it, but the economic value of a thing is the price it 
will fetch in the market, 7.¢., its exchange value. Now, labour 
itself is sold and bought like any other commodity in the market ; 
and hence the labourer who has nothing else to sell and exchange 
but his power to work, must take what that will fetch, less or more, 
according to the market price of labour. In this way he never gets 
the full amount of what his work is worth. The rest is surplus 
value, which is pocketed by his employer, the purchaser of his 
services. ‘Thus, in the words of an English Socialist of a former 
generation, ‘‘ the labour of the poor represents the gold-mines of the 
rich.” The current rate of wages according to the “ brazen law,” 
acknowledged by orthodox economists like Ricardo, never permits 
wages to rise above the level of keeping body and soul together. 
The rest is profit. The accumulated amount of “ fleecings” thus 
obtained by ‘nibbling and cribbing” becomes the capitalist’s 
property: in fact, capital is nothing else but the labourers’ blood 
and sinews boiled down into a jelly; it is ‘* accumulated labour” 
appropriated by the employer of labour. 

From parliamentary blue books and reports of commissions 
referring to the abject pauperism of the agricultural labourer, and 
the distress and dependence of the factory “ hand,” K. Marx drew a 
dark picture of the present modes of industry, and their effect on 
the labourer, in this foremost of industrial countries, and comes to 
the conclusion that— 


“Capital is the most terrible scourge of humanity, that it fattens on the 
misery of the poor, the degradation of the worker, and the brutalizing toil 
of his wife and children ; just as capital grows so grow also pauperis, that 
mill-stone round the neck of civilization, the revolting cruelties of our 
factory system, the squalor of great cities, and the presence of deep poverty 
seated hard by the gates of enormous wealth.” 
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The systematic appropriation of the surplus value of labour by the 
capitalist, Marx thus characterizes : 


“The productive power of labour in society becomes the productive power 
in the interest of the capitalist ;” and 

“ Machinery, which is the most powerful means of shortening labour- 
time, is used as an instrument to reduce the whole lifetime of the labourer 
and his family into labour-time to be disposed of for the advantage of 
capital.” 


But the reign of Capitalism is doomed, says K. Marx, with sardonic 
srimness ; its end cannot be averted, as it is the natural result of 
social evolution. When the furthest point of the present develop- 
ment of capital is reached, a reaction will set in, and those who 
have appropriated to themselves the results of other men’s labours 
will in turn be despoiled of their ill-gotten substance. ‘The concen- 
tration of land and capital in a few hands will make the task easy ; 
when the ‘‘ monarchical heads” of industrial enterprise are so few, 
nothing more easy than to remove them. ‘The organization of 
labour by means of sub-division as now carried on for the employer's 
benefit, drills the labourers for organization by themselves; as in the 
process of extinction of small holders of land and capital the bulk 
of the people, disciplined for resistance, are rendered desperate, they 
will at last turn against their oppressors and _ spoliators—‘‘ the 
expropriators are expropriated,” it is the ‘‘ expropriation of a few 
usurpers by the mass of the people.” It is assumed that when all 
the instruments of production are used by the people’s own 
elected ‘* captains of industry,’’ and all capital wiJl be held in trust 
for the common good, expropriation will be rendered impossible for 
all time to come. 

Some years before the death of K. Marx (1883) a union had been 
effected between the international and the less advanced party of 
German Socialism at the Congress of Gotha (1875), and since then, 
mainly owing to the power of K. Marx of avoiding collision in the 
camp and the assistance of his two able lieutenants Bebel and 
Liebknecht, the organization of Social Democracy has made rapid 
strides, but has added little to the ideas contained in that programme, 
which substantially represents the programme of Socialists in most 
if not all civilized countries in the present day. 

Our task is now accomplished. We have traced Socialism from 
its earliest beginnings to its latest developments—its most recent 
manifestations and the course of social politics in close connection 
with these, with criticisms on both, will be taken up by others—we 
have seen how the Utopian fictions of an unscientific age gradually 
assume more tangible forms with the advance of reason and reason- 
ing on facts. We have seen in the later developments even of Sen- 
timental Socialism the influence of modern thought, and tentative 
efforts of building theories on the basis of ascertained data of human 
nature and history. What was once the hazy phantom of a social 
ideal has become at last a realistic fiction, no longer the creation of 
fancy, shapely in form and aerial in substance, but an approach to 
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actuality. The modern age has evolved a cut and dry system 
severely critical in its negations, and it has to be admitted, much less 
attractive in its constructive aspects, prosaic to the last degree, hard 
matter-of-fact, but all the more peremptory and exacting in its 
demands, a materialistic communism suitable to a_ realistically 
inclined age, appealing in the last instance to physical force for the 
realisation of its revolutionary programme, and this, too, in keeping 
with the spirit of the age which is proud of its advances in physical 
science and boasts of the “‘ forces of civilization.” 

It may be advanced that the earlier forms of Socialism were moon- 
shine and the latest demands of Socialism exorbitant: that the 
organization of labour by authority is impracticable from an 
economic point of view, that the nationalization of land and the direc- 
tion of labour by the Commune, or the community in its collective 
sapacity, would interfere with personal liberty; that the physical, 
intellectual and moral inequalities of men though modifiable by uni- 
versal education are ineradicable as a whole ; that a system of private 
property is essential to human progress, that without the stimulus 
of competition, modern civilization would come to a standstill. But 
these opinions which are held by many will not suffice to silence the 
complaints and to soothe the irritability of thousands who require a 
larger share in the resources of wealth and culture. Underlying 
all their demands at different times and under varying conditions 
there is something reasonable which forms the sensible substratum 
though on it are erected some very grotesque superstructures. 
That something is the thing which must be granted if the violence 
of unreasonable social upheavals is to be avoided. The past 
history of society is a history of such concessions, sometimes 
extorted by fear, at other times granted, on the principles of 
justice or philanthropy, persistent refusals to just demands being 
visited by wild revolutions. Even now it may be said the law 
of persistence of force in the pursuit of the social ideal has been 
realized, to some extent, for the French Revolution emancipated the 
third estate and industry from feudal bondage, as the Protestant 
Revolution before it had emancipated the citizen from mental 
thraldom, which in fact amounts to a realization of the ‘ Liberal 
Utopia.” So, too, the future seems destined to emancipate labour 
by means of co-operative association. Perhaps the historian of the 
fourth estate, when in course of time it shall have become emanci- 
pated, like its predecessor, and as some say its present tyrant, will 
have to record a long list of concessions on the part of society to 
Socialism which, however, in the progress of the ages will not prevent 
a fifth estate rising in its place to repeat the same tale of discontent 
with existing social conditions, requiring further social reforms and 
transformations, themselves the result of further advances in socio- 
logical science raising the social ideal, and aiding the growth of 
social virtue and thus culminating in further social progress. 


M. 


KAUFMANN. 



































PART III. 
SOCIALISM AND LAND. 


Ir has often occurred to me, that one of Swift’s smartest and 
most comprehensive sayings was his comment on the apostolic 
utterance, that they who do not provide for their own, have denied the 
faith, and are worse than infidels. Now, says Swift, this dictum is 
perfectly true. But it is equally true, that they who provide for 


nobody but their own are just infidels, and no better. The duty of 


providing for one’s own, is the fundamental maxim of the economist. 
The rule that one should do what lies in one’s power for others, is the 
maxim of the moralist, and it is in this discrepancy, or to be more 
accurate, in this development, that the economist halts in interpreting 
the social problem, halts I may say necessarily, and the moralist 
progresses. It is the custom to call the economist’s limit egoism, 
that of the moralist altruism, and it is plain that speaking generally, 
the object of the economist must be satisfied, before that of the 
moralist can be practically contemplated. One cannot do good to 
one’s neighbour before one has acquired or accumulated the means 
of doing so. Much of this good is habitually done, I will not say 
always wisely, by the poorest people. Some time ago, a lady 
determined to find out, by simulating the condition of such persons, 
what are the hours and what are the earnings of the seamstresses in 
the sweating shops. She disguised herself, and seems to have passed 
as one of that sisterhood, which among working people has perhaps 
the very hardest lot of life. She was supposed to have seen better 


days. ‘These poor women clubbed together a small sum, out of 


their utter penury, to help the woman who seemed to be least 
handy, and more the object of compassion than the others. 

The doctrine of the duty of almsgiving, 7.e., of the obligation put 
by religion or morality on those who are better off, to aid those who 
are worse off, is fundamental in social civilisation. As a religious 
tenet, it is common to Christianity, to Buddhism, to Islam. The 
principle is one thing, the process by which the duty is satisfied is 
another. ‘There are perhaps no more charitable people in the world 
than the Jews, not to their own creed, but to all, not among the sick 
Hebrews only, but among the poor. I have heard of Jews whose 
poverty is,* as we should think, of the direst, who have given, as we 
might judge, lavishly out of their scanty means. Naturally these 
manifestations of altruism are exhibited almost invariably on behalf 
of destitution, real or simulated. The generosity of the better-off to 


* In the Gentleman's Magazine, Oct. 1736, the death of a Jewish merchant is 
recorded, one Franks, who is said to have annually given £5000 to the poor. There 
were no poor Jews in England then. 
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the worse-off has rarely been exhibited in the direction of helping 
the latter out of inevitable poverty, by supplying the means of 
a new departure with better hopes. ‘The reason is that one has to 
discover the material which can be hopefully helped, and the process 
by which there is a likelihood that the experiment will not turn out 
a disastrous and discouraging failure. 

It is no doubt a fact that the most energetic and logical advo- 
cates of state socialism, by which may be generally understood, that 
it is the duty of a government to make more or less copious advances 
of capital to working-men, in order that they may be freed from the 
tyranny of the capitalist employer, have been Jews. M. de Laveleye, 
in his critical and exhaustive work ‘ Le Socialisme contemporain,’ 
has noted the fact, has given an explanation of it, and has fortified 
his conclusions by a citation from M. Renan. Indignation at wrong- 
doing and at a social state which is the’ outcome of wrongdoing, 
is a recurrent topic with the Hebrew prophets. And M. Renan 
alleges that while poverty and a low estate may be virtues with the 
Christian, they are calamities with the Jew, from which he must 
protect himself, and that therefore the Israelite element in modern 
society is a great agency for reform and progress. The Belgian 
economist therefore and the French savant agree that the energies 
of the Hebrew writers on social topics are the outcome of inherent 
and unalterable characteristics in the Jewish race. ‘The inference 
is, it appears, rather strained. It seems almost a paradox to allege, 
that the intense individuality of the Hebrew has led him to be the 
enthusiastic advocate of compulsory altruism. M. Renan has 
evidently been puzzled with this, and gives half the race over to the 
pursuit of financial and personal gain, with the result that it would 
be least of all disposed to submit to expropriation by the state. 

It is not my purpose in dealing in these two essays on Socialism 
and Land, and Socialism and Labour, to examine, except incidentally, 
the present views of those who are called advocates of either kind 
of socialism. I am convinced that extraordinary, perhaps violent, 
perhaps illusory remedies are the exposition of resentment 
against historical or present wrongdoing, and that the vehemence 
with which socialist remedies are insisted on, is a pretty accurate 
measure of the extent to which governments have been onesided 
and unfair in dealing with social questions. The case may be easily 
illustrated from noting the direction which the theory takes in 
different communities. In the United Kingdom and the United 
States, the attack is directed against land in the main. On the 
continent the assault is chiefly against capital. Now it is not, I think, 
difficult to show how historical causes, many of them dominant in 
our time, have led to the two forms of social discontent. 

No one, I think, could doubt or dispute, that if the conditions 
of social life were rigidly fair and equitable, laissez-faire, indi- 
vidualism, a fair field and no favour, with a strong sense of 
duty to those who, by no fault of their own, are in distress or 
penury, is the ideal state. It cannot, I submit, be denied, that the 
world owes all its progress to individuals, and that to destroy 
individuality is to arrest and extinguish the best hopes of humanity. 
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They who have recommended anarchy and the violent extinction of 
all that marks the present condition of society, with a view to 
establishing what they call collectivism in its room, are them- 
selves, by the attitude which they take, in opposition to the levelling 
system which they commend. The socialist philosopher does not 
contemplate a descent from his position of authority into the silent 
and contented crowd which he thinks that he has transformed or 
created. Men are not equal, even when they start from equal 
conditions, and are not content to be equal. Nor is equality one 
of comfort or wealth only. It might be possible to so far alter 
the habits of mankind, as to limit the acquisition of property ; 
though this would be no easy task, one we may expect which would 
not be achieved without a severe and protracted struggle. But the 
acquisition of wealth is by no means the only object of ambition to 
the individual. Men strive to get wealth in the first place, in order 
to obtain a security against the casualties of life. They search after 
it in the next, that they may wield influence among their fellow- 
men. Now if the acquisition of wealth were discouraged, it by no 
means follows that the desire for influence, authority, reputation, or 
whatever else makes one man superior to his neighbours, will be 
lessened. Lasalle was a strenuous advocate of social equality, and 
was ready to reconstruct society in order to achieve his aims. He 
lost his life in a vigorous effort to assert his personal individuality, 
in utter disregard for the personal inclinations of others. 

But the régime of laissez-faire and competition is totally repudiated 
by many modern teachers of social philosophy. Nobody ever asserted 
that laissez-faire and competition were all-sufficient causes of 
material progress. There was no doubt a school of social reformers 
who resented the incessant middlesomeness of government in aid of 
fantastic theories, or of private interests, and believed that the grant 
of liberty would begin a better condition of things. ‘Those of us 
who can remember the condition of Great Britain before the changes 
of 1846, can justly allege that many of those hopes have been 
satisfied. But the advocates of these changes never alleged that 
they were all-sufficient in themselves. ‘The nickname which, 
originated first by German sciolists, sought to brand the Manchester 
School, as they called it, with the doctrine that competition and 
laissez-faire were the be-all and end-all of social reform, were as 
ill-informed as they were malicious. Such a rule was never the tenet 
and was never the practice of the men who induced the reforms 
with which they will be always identified. One, and he the most 
conspicuous of them, was before his time, the warm advocate of 
international amity and of a generous system of national education. 
It may be doubted whether the doctrine of nationalities, which has 
made such progress recently, has not been reactionary in one im- 
portant direction, that namely of stimulating and stereotyping national 
selfishness and isolation, of commending the two evils of militarism 
and protection, under which Europe is notoriously staggering. It 
is not a little to the credit of those who have promoted the more 
sane policy of international councils among working-men, that they 
have generally detected and denounced these baleful tendencies, 
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and have made the abandonment of these practices the first reform 
which they claim from European Governments. 

To believe in the spontaneous beneficence of government is the 
height of human credulity. Government is a necessity, an absolute 
necessity, but in order that it may be prevented from doing irre- 
parable mischief, it must be constantly watched, freely criticised, 
and effectually checked. It is easy to ridicule the machinery of 
Parliament, the awkwardness of party government, and the slowness 
with which remedial legislation is applied. But it is not easy to 
suggest a better method. Much is done by the House of Commons, 
much more would be done, if the persons interested in reform were to 
insist that Parliament should perform its proper function, which is 
to arbitrate equitably between all interests, to show no favour to 
persons or classes of persons, but make every effort to give all 
interests an equal chance. Nine-tenths of the mischiefs which affect 
our social life would be remedied if the electorate were united in 
demanding equitable laws, equal sacrifices, an honest distribution of 
the charges of government, a wise economy in the use of those 
resources which are raised by taxation. But until such changes are 
forced upon the attention of administrations, it is idle to expect that 
the administration will reform itself. It is doing its best now to 
make government increasingly irresponsible, and to make Parliament 
the tool of studied unfairness. In this country the power of govern- 
ment has increased, is increasing, and ought to be diminished. As 
yet it steadily seeks the aggrandisement of one particular class, 
relieves it at the expense of others, by the misery of others, and 
explains, if it does not justify, the demand for socialistic legislation ; 
not indeed that of which Lord Wemyss complains, but that which 
roughly insists that a particular form of property shall not only be 
made to contribute its legitimate share to the common stock, but 
should cease to be. ‘The disciples of Mr. George are very numerous 
in England, and a good many of them go far beyond Mr. George in 
the remedies on which they insist. Now for all this there are 
historical causes. 

The English land system really begins with the Restoration. 
The landowners, especially those in the House of Lords, an 
assembly which was of no practical importance before that event, 
meant business, and adroitly used the reaction against the Common- 
wealth, its factions and its cost, to their own personal advantage. 
They began by emancipating the estates of the great landowners 
from their ancient liabilities at the expense of the poorest class of 
the community, those who were thenceforward visited by the excise. 
They set aside the process by which entails were rendered liable to 
alienation by endorsing a trick of conveyancers. Under this new 
system estates were again made inalienable, incapable of diminu- 
tion, but capable of indefinite increase. ‘They strove to set aside 
legal conveyances in favour of their own order, and were baffled, 
only because some wiser heads foresaw the risk of a counter-revolu- 
tion if such a policy were followed. It speaks volumes for the 
prostration of the yeomanry that the Lords contrived to pass a 
Statute, after repeated efforts, under which the estates of all free- 
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holders who had no documentary evidence on which to base their 
titles, were confiscated, and turned into tenancies at will. In order 
to raise rents they passed, for the first time in English history, a 
corn law, which was intended to stop all imports of grain, and 
excluded Irish produce from English markets. 

A century before the Restoration the landowners had procured 
from the government of Elizabeth, an Act under which the magis- 
trates in quarter-sesslions were empowered to fix the wages of 
servants in husbandry and artizans, and to inflict penalties on those 
who gave or received higher wages than the standard allowed. 
Three centuries ago the legislature conceived it to be their right to 
fix prices and wages. ‘The Act of Elizabeth bade these people to 
take into consideration the prices of provisions in their schedules. 
It was their interest not to do so, and they followed the promptings 
of their interest. Soon the wages which they allowed were insufli- 
cient to maintain life, and employers were constrained, as I have 
shown, to be more merciful than the magistrates, for they 
regularly paid more than the standard. During the Common- 
wealth great generosity was shown to the workman, but after the 
Restoration the loyalists tried to grind the men down to the old 
rates. This atrocious law lasted till 1824, and, when it was 
repealed, its worst features were reproduced, under the judge-made 
interpretation of conspiracy. It is only by their own efforts, and by 
the agency of their trade unions, that the English working classes 
have contrived to raise themselves partially and imperfectly, from 
the degradation into which the landowners designedly thrust them, 
and the beggary which they deliberately imposed on them. In the 
interval they had tied them to the soil by the law of parochial 
settlement. The landowners had made them social pariahs, and 
serfs without land. 

Within a generation the landowners got tired of the family to 
which they had professed unlimited devotion, and deposed its 
representative, putting on the throne a foreigner first, and a foolish 
woman next, who was as wax in their hands, and finally a German 
family, very remotely connected with the royal house. The corn- 
law, thanks to the seasons and to the development of the new 
agriculture, was inoperative. The first thing then which they 
demanded and secured from the Parliament of the Revolution was a 
bounty on the exportation of corn. They made the law of parochial 
settlement more secure and thorough, and when the exigencies of a war 
made a land-tax necessary, which was intended to appropriate twenty 
per cent. of the rent to the exchequer, they valued their own 
estates, and took care that the valuation should never be revised. 
At present the valuation is probably at most one per cent., and in 
some places is quite nominal. 

No doubt the lot of the peasant labourer was very hard. But it 
had its compensations. ‘There were extensive commons in the 
country, over which the peasant had the right of pasture, and what 
was perhaps equally valuable, the right of snaring wild animals. 
An early but plainly premature attempt was made to confiscate the 
latter right by the game laws of James I. In course of time these 
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laws were rendered more stringent and effectual. Then began the 
enclosure of commons for the benefit of the landowners. ‘Tooke and 
Newmarch have shown that in this way over nine million acres of land, 
more or less common property, were enclosed, and the peasantry 
excluded from the use of them. An Act of Elizabeth, passed with 
the view of checking the pauperism which the justices’ assessment 
had rendered general and dangerous, provided that no less than four 
acres of land should be annexed to every newly built labourer’s 
cottage, and that only one family should inhabit each tenement. 
The Act must have been effectual, for early in the reign of 
George III. it was found that these little homesteads checked 
enclosures, and the Act was repealed. So universal was enclosure 
in Cornwall, that it may be doubted whether there is an acre of 
common land left in the whole county. But the county had forty- 
four representatives in Parliament during the 18th century. ‘This 
extraordinary extension of borough representation did not, however, 
it will be seen, save the Cornish peasant from spoliation, any more 
than his loyalty did. At present the Cornish peasant has about the 
same liking to the ‘‘ lord,” as they call him, as the Irish farmer has, 
and for the same reasons. 

Now the people who carried out this policy knew very well all 
the time that they were plundering the peasant. ‘They were not 
indeed allowed to forget it, for the critics of their action constantly 
commented on it. But they had their answer. ‘They pointed to 
the growing demands of the population on the products of the soil, 
and the necessity of supplying a growing area for the new agricul- 
ture. ‘They alleged that the maintenance of the poor was a first 
charge on the land, and that their rents must go before the poor 
could be allowed to want. As Parliament was coustituted at the 
time, these answers were sufficient for their purposes. But it is not 
a complete justification for taking another person’s property to say 
that you will make a better use of it than he would, and therefore 
that he may properly be deprived of it. Nor was it true that the 
maintenance of the poor was a charge on rent. It was, and became 
increasingly, a charge on occupancy, 7.e., on other kinds of industry 
besides those of the peasant and the artisan. At last it was said that 
in one or two parishes into which the poor had been thrust, rent 
had been attacked, and was even absorbed by the poor-rate. A 
good deal was made out of this, and at last the landowners, led by 
the metaphysical economists, after they had absorbed nearly the 
whole of the improvable commons, threw over all their pledges, 
made so freely during the age of the enclosures, to the winds, and 
enacted the new poor law. Both the traditional parties kept up the 
corn laws, the object of which was to enhance rent by the starvation 
of the poor. 

The French Revolution began with the sympathies of all en- 
lightened men in Europe. The government of France was utterly 
detestable, and most people were glad that it fell with a crash. 
But a people which has been governed despotically seldom makes 
at first a good use of the liberty which they have won, for one of 
the worst faults of a bad government is that it disables its victims 
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from framing a good one. The persons who seized the power of 


France became timid, suspicious, cruel. Had they been left to 
themselves the passions which the Revolution awakened would have 
soon been lulled. But they were attacked, especially by the Duke 
of Brunswick, who, as was well known, had been conspiring against 


the liberties of Holland in the interests of the degenerate house of 


Orange. At once France flew to arms, attacked its enemies on the 
frontier, and rent its domestic foes, as it believed the nobles, the 
clergy, and the royal house to be. Some of the clergy and nobles 
escaped, many were destroyed, all were impoverished. Now 


France, owing to the part which it had taken in the war of 


American Independence, was not popular in this country, and a 
crusade was successfully preached against it. ‘There was every 
motive for alarm among the privileged classes, and they were able 
to give effect to their alarm. It cannot be denied that the majority 
of the nation rallied to Pitt and his new policy. But the war was 
sure to be terribly costly, and was soon found to be so. Pitt put the 
resources of the country to a severe strain. He forced a paper 
currency on the people, he taxed everything he could lay hold of, 
and instituted a searching property tax. At first it was slightly 
sraduated, but Pitt’s followers soon forced him to abandon even the 
small equities of the original impost. Meanwhile rents were rapidly 
doubled. 

At last Pitt resolved on establishing legacy duties. He intended 
originally, it would seem, to impose an equal charge on personal 
and real property, as far as the succession duty went, for the 
devolution of land had always escaped what was and is known as 
probate. But here he was met with determined opposition. ‘The 
landowners, all-powerful in Parliament, had no objection to his 
taxing the savings of labour, but it was not to be borne that he 
should tax the rent of land, or any money to be laid out in the 


purchase of land. ‘The war was carried on in the interests of 


legitimacy, the deposed family, the impoverished landowners, the 
impoverished clergy. The English landowners had no objection to 
contributions being levied on the mass of the people, for objects in 
which those people had no interest, but they refused to contribute 
themselves even on behalf of their proper clients. So Pitt, who 
loved power infinitely more than he did justice, yielded to them, and 
the succession to their estates was allowed to go untaxed. It is 
only in modern times that a very moderate charge is put, in the 
easiest manner, on the succession to the great estates in land, and 
these estates are still free from the probate duty, the principal 
burden on personal inheritances. In 1885, an attempt made to 
extend the probate and legacy duty in some degree to real estate, 
led to a revolt of the Whigs, and the dissolution of the Govern- 
ment. The expedient has not been tried again, though it is 
threatened in the near future. 

From the earliest records which we have of the practice, local 
taxation has been levied on occupants. ‘The difference between a 
parliamentary grant and a local rate, was that the former was an 
occasional or exceptional liability, the latter a regular, and when 
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once established by law, a recurrent obligation. Local taxation was 
levied, as I find from an early assessment and rate which I dis- 
covered and published, for several purposes,—for the relief of the 
poor, for pensions to soldiers who had been invalided, for the 
maintenance of prisons and hospitals, and for certain compositions 
due by ancient custom to the Crown. There was no particular 
injustice in levying these local taxes on the occupiers, for in those 
times the occupier was generally the owner. In the village which 
I refer to, there were no less than fifty-five such persons, six of 
them possessing an average of 242 acres, the other forty-nine one 
of nineteen-and-a-quarter. The unit was a penny an acre, and the 
tax was graduated. Those who had less than ten acres were to 
pay the tax of a penny only once a year, those who had less than 
thirty were liable to it twice, and if a third or further levy was 
needed, it was to be defrayed exclusively by those who had thirty 
acres and more. The award further declares that they who had a 
good house and a small amount of land should be charged to the 
full on the house. But in point of fact, graduated taxes were 
thought equitable even by the House of Lords during the middle 
ages, and were customary. The House of Commons not infrequently 
granted a property tax which began with 2) per cent, on small 
incomes, and rose to 10 per cent. on large ones. ‘The nobles of the 
fifteenth century were no doubt turbulent and factious, but they 
were not, from the point of view of their public obligations, mean, 
rapacious, and dishonest. 

Gradually, and by processes which have been described above, land 
has generally passed out of the hands of the occupying owner, and has 
been aggregated into those vast estates which are the characteristic, 
and, some say, the opprobrium and danger, of Victorian civilisation. 
What with the settlements of the Restoration, the confiscations 
under the Statute of Frauds, and the enclosures of the 18th and 
19th centuries, the great landowners have swept nearly the whole of 
the United Kingdom into the clutches of a few. But the ancient 
liabilities of the occupiers remain and are increased. When agri- 
culture was the occupation of nine-tenths of these occupiers, there 
was some reason in making them pay for the destitution of the 
peasant. Now that agriculture is not the business of more than a 
twentieth of the people, there is no justice in making those who do 
not hire labour, with a view to getting a profit on it, pay for the 
destitution which the employers, in the main, create. Still, it is 
perhaps well that all should be called on to relieve distress. But it 
is outrageous robbery to make the occupier find and repair roads to 
the landowner’s estate, for without those roads the land would be 
absolutely valueless; to drain his property, in order to make it 
habitable ; and to find water for those who live upon it at a rack- 
rent. Without those works the land would be uninhabitable, and it 
is just that the man who gets the whole benefit should incur the whole 
outlay which is essential towards making the property of any value. 
The English people in towns are worse off than the Irish peasant. 
They have to improve the estate of the landowner, and have been 
constrained by Parliament to run very many millions in debt in 
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order to effect those permanent improvements upon which, their 
own outlay, they are certain hereafter to pay an enhanced rent. 
Even while I am writing, a committee of the House of Commons is 
sitting to gravely settle the question as to whether the London rate- 
payers shall be called upon to make a noble Duke’s property fivefold 
in value by virtue of a street improvement, he not paying a farthing 
to the past, present, or prospective obligations of the property, or 
whether he should contribute something towards the betterment of 
his estate. ‘That such a question should be conceived capable of 
debate would be a portent, had not the English people submitted 
patiently to this kind of extortion, or, as some people think, stupidly 
and servilely. The Duke of Argyll, characteristically, resents the 
proposal. 

Now occupiers feel the growing weight of those burdens, which 
the landowners will not lift, like the Pharisees of old, with one of 
their fingers, though they get all the benefit of the outlay. They 
have, however, hit upon a notable expedient, that of robbing the 
occupiers as tax-payers, in order to relieve them as occupiers, taking 
the money out of one pocket, and pretending to take less out of the 
other pocket, all the while, as I shall show, taking care that their 
contribution to the new fund should be of the lightest. The process 
is recent, and its history is instructive. 

‘Twenty years ago, Mr. Goschen, now Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
procured a committee of the House of Commons, whose business it 
was, by the terms of the reference, to inquire into the incidence of 
local taxation. Most of these committees entirely waste their 
labour, for it has become the practice, when any matter of real 
importance is inquired into, to appoint a nearly equal number of 
extreme partizans, whom no evidence would move, the chairman 
having a casting vote, instead of appointing those who could honestly 
arbitrate on the facts. This committee took some exceedingly 
instructive evidence, and, as is customary, the chairman drew up a 
report on the facts. Half the committee rejected the report, half 
adopted it, and it was carried by the chairman’s casting vote. Of 
course it had no authority whatever. But it had very ditferent con- 
sequences from those which the chairman saw and intended. He 
wished to divide local taxation by moieties between owners and 
occupiers. ‘This would not do. But Mr. Goschen had, as the old 
proverb goes, held a candle to the devil, and the landowners, Whig 
and ‘Tory alike, determined to fleece the general public on the plea 
of relieving local taxation, and I regret to see Mr. Goschen has 
proved an apt pupil in this new and nefarious departure. ‘They set 
to work to relieve land out of the taxes, and for the last twenty 
years,—the first instigator of the rapine being Sir Massey Lopes,— 
they have been transferring one ancient charge and another, which had 
heretofore been as hereditary as their estates are, on to the general 
taxation of the country, taking care that their own contribution, 
which should have been at least half of the whole charge, should, as 
I have said, be as light as possible. 

The assessment of property for the purposes of local taxation, and 
in the case of occupying owners for house-tax, income-tax, and suc- 
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cession-tax, is made by local committees or paid valuers, an appeal 
from those assessments being provided to lie with magistrates in 
quarter sessions, these being not town magistrates but county 
justices. Being the last authority, they are therefore the real valuers. 
They do not give themselves much trouble about these assessments, 
except perhaps to keep the valuations on their friends the brewers’ 
proprietary and monopoly public-houses down as low as possible. 
But they take care to put the assessment on their own houses and 
lands, being in their own occupation, at merely nominal rates. They 
excuse this practice by a reference to the Assessment Act of Wil- 
liam IV., which instructs the valuers and the Court of Appeal to 
take into account the fair letting value of the property, and allege 
that the great country houses are not really to be let at all, or on any 
terms. Perhaps if they were not a little afraid of the consequences, 
they might have refused to allow them to be rated at all, for if their 
contention be true, they have no rateable value whatever. As it is 
the nominal rating has been met by the warmest indignation, for 
instance, from so dispassionate an advocate of the rights of property 
as Mr. J.S. Mill. Great mansions with their surrounding parks are, 
as matters now stand, rated at less sums than large shops in country 
towns. ‘These valuations also rule for those imperial taxes which 
the Government imposes on owners, house, income, and succession 
taxes. But as the necessities of government are supposed to 
determine the extent of taxation, the remission of public charges 
on those favoured individuals means an increased imposition of 
taxes on others, and they who ‘‘toil not neither do they spin,” as 
a versatile politician has alleged, transfer the burden on those who 
work and add to the sum of national wealth by their work. 

But the statement is not true. ‘The fact that the owners of great 
mansions do not generally offer them for occupying tenants, is no 
proof that they would not let, if they were offered. If Chatsworth 
or Blenheim were to be let, it is highly probable that tenants could 
be found. It is absolutely certain that the owners of these mansions 
would demand from the occupiers rents which would be ten or twenty 
times the amount of their assessment. <A short time since I was 
shown a mansion in the West of England, and was informed by 
local authority that it was a park nine miles in circuit, containing 
a house which had cost a quarter of a million to build, racing stables, 
and keepers’ lodges, and that it was rated at £250 a year. But my 
informant added, that an American millionnaire had offered several 
thousands a year fora lease of the house and its surroundings. ‘The 
applicant had recognised its fair letting value, but the proffer had 
induced no effect on the minds of the county magistrates. In my 
own neighbourhood the house of a nobleman has recently been let 
to a wealthy banker. ‘The Income 'l'ax Commissioners have perhaps 
been put on the scent, but it would be vain to expect a revision of 
the rating value from the quarter sessions Court of Appeal. The 
parson, the farmer, the shopkeeper must pay up to the hilt, and is lucky 
if he is not forced to pledge his future earnings for the landowner’s 
benefit ; but the landowner is to be relieved of his just contribution, 
and is empowered to dip his hands into his neighbour's pocket, to 
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make him improve his estate, and when he has scraped together 
from his toil and stint some little provision for his wife and children, 
Mr. Goschen comes down on his savings, and exacts an additional 
probate duty, in order to help pay for those roads without which, 
and without the repairs of which, the landowner’s estate would be 
valueless. And it will be remembered that real estate, 7.¢e. land and 
its incidents, and money to be laid out in the purchase of land, are 
exempt from probate duty. 

The landowner has robbed the peasant of his allotment and his 
commons, and is exceedingly unwilling to see him again possessed 
of the former of these advantages. He is responsible for the present 
state of agriculture, and resists and resents any attempt to restore 
it in the only way possible, that of giving the tenant full compen- 
sation for any betterment he has induced on the land. He contfis- 
cates the unexhausted improvement of a house on lease, and in 
cities he takes advantage of the termination of a lease, to also 
confiscate the tradesman’s goodwill in his business. ‘The system by 
which he maintains or thinks he maintains his fortunes, is respon- 
sible for the scandalous housing of the working classes in towns, 
for the law gives him a monopoly, a ring, and suggests to him to 
exact the hardest terms. ‘l’o the rapacity of landowners who exacted 
the largest possible price in return for their votes during the epoch 
in which the railways were constructed, we inhabitants of the 
United Kingdom owe the special privilege of the dearest passenger 
and freightage rates in the civilised world, and on the whole the 
lowest rate of dividend on railway stock. Mr. Goschen wishes, very 
properly, to reduce the interest on the public debt. The amount 
of the stock which he can officially control is so enormous, that it 
only needs a little ingenuity to force the reduction on the reluctant 
and independent holder of consols. If, however, land is in question, 
a fancy price is exacted and ten per cent. added as compensation for 
disturbance. In all directions, the real workers, those who have 
built up, and are building up, the fortunes of this great country, are 
fleeced, plundered, robbed, and taxed in the interests of the land- 
owners. 

Now if these sacrifices were attended with corresponding advan- 
tages, something in the way of defence, though a miserably inadequate 
plea, might be made out. But it is an open secret that the life- 
owners of these estates, and their expectant successors, are in the 
direst straits. ‘The Earl of Bareacres is the type of an increasing 
number of these people. Hardly a month passes without one of 
them figuring in the bankruptcy court. The debts with which land 
is laden are enormous. In nine cases out of ten the nominal owners 
of the estate, and the next successor in title, are not and will not be 
the real owners. Property, said Mr. Drummond, has its duties as 
well as its rights, and the adage has been applauded as one of the 
profoundest social truths. But if there is no property to speak of 
left, it is idle to expect duty. The fact is, there does not appear to 
be any genuinely hereditary tendency, except that towards vice, all 
higher habits being the result of restraint and education, and we in 
England take care to suggest vice by doing away with all the re- 
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straints of prudence. Nothing can be conceived more injurious to 
a young inan than to tell him, through the law, that he is protected 
from the consequences of all those follies and extravagances which 
do not indeed bring him within the risks of a criminal prosecution, 
but should discredit him in the eyes of all his fellow countrymen, 
and will be sure, though not always in a very obvious way, to make 
him in the end sponge on society, contract debts which he never had 
a reasonable chance of paying, and make more or less impudent 
apologies before a judge in bankruptey, who looks on his doings with 
far more leniency than he would on those of a reckless tradesman, 
and generally lets him off to prey on society again. 

Now all these facts, past and present, in the history of English, 
Scotch, and Irish land and its owners are indisputably true, and are 
known to those who have studied the economical position of the 
United Kingdom, in the only way in which it can be profitably 
studied, t.c., historically, fully, and completely. In a vague way they 
are known to most Englishmen, most Scotchmen, nearly all Welsh- 
men, and nearly all Irishmen. ‘That they need be dealt with is 
palpable, obvious, urgent. One way of dealing with them is by 
social reforms, effected through the agency of Parliamentary govern- 
ment, and in response to popular opinion. ‘This was the method 
which Cobden thought of, when he said in the later years of his life, 
that if he were forty years old instead of near sixty, he would begin 
a cunpaign against the English land laws, which would be as 
thorough and as searching as that which he planned and carried out 
against the corn laws. He would, no doubt, have pointed out that 
the continuous success of all national industries, more closely com- 
bined than superficial observers imagine, was conditioned by the 
concession of perfect freedom in the national distribution of the 
one all-important economic instrument, land, that special privileges 
are injurious to those who are reputed to be favoured by them, 
harmful to the general progress of a nation, and very poorly com- 
pensated by the fact that other nations are not in this particular so 
foolish and suicidal as we are. 

The exceeding slowness, however, which characterises all social 
reforms in Parliament, the fact that for the last twenty years land- 
owners have been extending their privileges and plundering the 
public, closing public footpaths against the hard-working artisan 
when he takes his country stroll, and stealing land from the very 
highways, the difficulty of organising the sufferers by this policy 
against the already organised conspirators who extend and enlarge 
it, and the knowledge that the party of aggression and rapine 
occupies a position which has an exceedingly strong power of 
obstruction in the House of Lords, the plural vote, and the force of 
custom and tradition, makes men impatient, desirous of heroic 
remedies, and is aggregating an increasing number of persons, who 
are resolutely convinced that they must destroy what they are 
hopeless of reforming. And it seems to me, that if wisdom does 
not come soon to those who have constructed the present system, 
they who have done less than justice in time past, who have striven, 
and striven successfully, to accumulate privileges on themselves, and 
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increase the burdens and disabilities of their neighbours, that is to 
say, on the mass of industrious people in the three Kingdoms, will 
at no distant date, get less than justice from those whom they have 
despoiled. The unexpected constantly happens in social politics. 
It has happened in no country so frequently as in England, and 
there are many persons who are convinced that it needs only an 
effort to effect a new and a beneficial revolution. It has probably 
been greatly stimulated by the secession from the ranks of a great 
historical party, and by the alliance of those who have hitherto 
affected to advocate the broad principles of political equality, with the 
fanatical and untractable advocates of unfair and destructive privilege. 

The advocates of land socialism have an exceedingly strong 
vase against the modern developments of the property in land 
doctrine. ‘They who, like the late Mr. Mill, have strenuously 
defended the sacredness of existing interests, and have alleged 
that acquisitions, however obtained in the beginning, should be 
recognised, because more harm comes from disallowing the right of 
property in that which has been improperly acquired than good from 
its redistribution, have concluded that as land and its valuable 
qualities have been created by no individual effort, the property 
in them is qualified, and cannot be as extensive as property in 
capital, products, and labour are. They again allege a position 
which cannot, it seems, be attacked, that the distribution of wealth, 
and the means of wealth, is a matter of human institution only, and 
that though one cannot, without risk of a fatal catastrophe, carry out 
this doctrine in property which private energy has accumulated and 
appropriated, no such risk, or, at any rate, no similar risk, applies to 
the revision in a very drastic manner of the existing law, which 
confers on individuals an almost unlimited property over land and 
minerals. Nearly every civilised country has taken occasion, at 
some time or another in its history, to rescind the customary 
arrangements of land tenure, and generally with the happiest results. 
Governments have not hesitated to compel the owners of a sponta- 
neous income to submit to severe exactions towards supplying the 
necessities of the State, for the land tax in most European States 
forms a very solid contribution to the public income. Nor is it found 
that exceptional taxes of this kind frighten capital or distress labour. 

More than twenty years ago Mr. Mill proposed that, full regard 
being shown to existing interests, the State should repossess itself of 
the land which it had with doubtful expediency and justice allowed to 
be reft from coming generations, should constitute itself the universal 
landlord, and appropriate, the phrase I believe was his own, the 
future unearned increment. I opposed his scheme at the time, and 
showed, events proving that I was in the right, that any bargain which 
could be made on these lines would be exceedingly unequal and 
dangerous. ‘lo make the State, or, to be more accurate, a govern- 
ment office, the universal landlord, would have been, under the plan 
which Mr. Mill proposed, to burden the State with enormous obliga- 
tions, to substitute a machinery which would be infinitely more 
harsh than the harshest expedients of the present land system, to pro- 
voke universal discontent, and in the end to necessitate repudiation 
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or confiscation. Unless one entirely misunderstands the language 
which they use, the modern socialist has long since repudiated 
the settlement which Mr. Mill proposed. He is convinced that the 
present landowners have neither right nor title to that which the law 
allows them to possess, that they have abused their position to the 
manifest and increasing injury of the public, and that it is sufficient for 
them that they have enjoyed an anomalous and indefensible position 
so long. Lord Wemyss, to be sure, is calling attention in a 
congenial assembly to the socialist legislation of the last few years, 
meaning by this some slight interference with the enormous 
indefensible and disastrous privileges of landowners. He will not 
need to live very long, I suspect, in order to see some real and solid 
advances in the direction of general socialism. A short time ago a 
noble Duke of great wealth told a noble friend of mine that he 
thought historians were very unjust to men like Crassus. In his 
sense, I think that the sentiment has passed out of the hands of 
historians, and has been embraced by a very large and increasing 
body of the people of this country, who are looking about for 
the best means by which they may be able to give effect to the 
discontents which they feel, and the remedies which they are 
convinced will be of increasing importance and necessity to the 
industrial progress of the country. At any rate, it would have been 
fortunate for the landowners if Mr. Mill’s project had found 
acceptance when he propounded it, and they attacked it savagely. 
They know this, for they are busy in developing the principle of 
State purchase on behalf of the very worst landlords in the civilised 
world, the Irish proprietors, no doubt with a view to establishing a 
precedent in their own case. It seems, however, that the industrial 
classes in Great Britain, as well as in Ireland, are taking fright at 
the proposal that they should become the guarantors of the interest 
which idlers and their creditors are supposed to possess in land. 
More recent than Mr. Mill’s scheme, and infinitely more popular, 
is that of Mr. Henry George. It is remarkable that the work which 
embodies his theory was published in the United States, where there 
are no entails, and few settlements of land, where the State, or, to 
be more accurate, the federal government, is admittedly the owner 
of all unoccupied territory, and local taxation is paid by the owner 
of property, not the occupier. Mr. George’s scheme is essentially 
socialist in its principles, if it is not in its form, for it denies the 
right of the private owner to anything in land, except that which his 
own labour has created or purchased. But it does not propose 
to take away from the owner what he has possessed. It does propose 
to appropriate to State purposes all the adventitious value, all the 
unearned increment which society and not the owner has created, to 
make this the basis of the fiscal system in all civilised countries, and 
thereafter to make trade and commerce absolutely free. It makes 
war at once, therefore, upon the landowner’s spontaneous and 
undeserved gains, and that perversion of the instinct of nationality 
which has been utilised for the ends of protection. No work written 
upon social questions has enjoyed so much popularity. It has been 
circulated by thousands on thousands. Its influence has been great 
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in Great Britain, and is reported to be still greater in the British 
colonies, where the capitalist squatter and land speculator is a very 
unpopular social element. The system, in brief, is to tax land up to 
the last penny of its economic rent, leaving only that value to 
the owner which the evidence of the past proves to be the outcome 
of capital and labour expended on it. ‘This has been described by the 
Duke of Argyll as the project of a Californian prophet. The jest is 
not devoid of a truth in it. For if the number of disciples is a test of 
a prophetic suecess, Mr. George has a far more extensive following 
than the Duke has, or is likely to have, especially after the reduction 
of rents which has been effected in the case of the Duke’s crofters. 

Mr. George defends his conclusions by appeals to the social 
history of the district with which he has been so long associated. 
When he came he tells us, from New England to California, there 
was plenty, may be rude plenty, but still plenty everywhere. In 
course of time, no very long time either, this has been changed. 
The plenty for the many has passed away. ‘The wealth of the land- 
owner, with no pains of his own, has enormously increased, and 
penury among the mass of the people has increasingly taken the place 
of a diffused abundance. There were few rich and none poor. Now 
there are many rich, and-very many poor. ‘The poverty, the desti- 
tution of the many is increasing. he workmen are driven into com- 
peting for wages, and forced by the very conditions of their existence 
to resent the competition of newimmigrants. The rich have drawn 
most of the products of labour into their pouches, and have left the 
real workmen a constantly decreasing share of that which the work- 
man’s skill and energy have alone produced. The true man has 
been made superfluous, while the unreal man, the man to whom an 
evil social system has given unnatural and mischievous advantages, is 
driving every day a harder bargain with the genuine wealth-producers. 
Mr. George discovers the sole cause of this in the existence of economic 
rent, and he finds a sole remedy for it, in what he calls the single 
tax, 7.c., the appropriation of all economic rent, 7.¢., all unearned 
increment by the State. The system seems attractive, for millions 
believe in it. It seems just, for there is no statement more true and 
more profound than that of the ancient philosopher, “ that the crowd 
makes better general judgments than any individual whatsoever. It 
is in the main incorruptible.” Now we may be convinced, that a social 
situation must have been very grossly abused, before so drastic a 
remedy would have become so universally acceptable. 

I cannot indeed admit that Mr. George has exhausted all the 
causes of a result which he so conscientiously deplores, when he 
assigns the evils of recent Californian society to the American land 
system, and discovers all his remedies in a single tax. He has 
accepted the Ricardian theory of rent as indisputably true, and he 
proposes to extinguish rent in the collective interest of rent-payers. 
But the theory of Ricardo, to anyone who has studied the history of 
rent, is indisputably false. He alleged that rent was derived from 
the use of the fertility of the soil, which he speaks of as indestructible 
property. But everyone who knows anything about land is aware 
that no fertility is indestructible, and that what is indestructible in the 
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soil contributes to its barenness and not to its fertility. He treats 
rent again and its increase as due to the pressure of population or 
the means of subsistence, the symbol of which is price. Price is no 
doubt an element in rent, but it is the least significant element. 
During the 17th century, the average price of wheat was 41s. a 
quarter, i.c. about 10s. more than that at which it has stood for some 
years past ; the return of some of the best wheat land in England, the 
vale of Belvoir, was 3.8 an acre; and according to conclusive testimony, 
the condition of the cultivator at the time was beggarly and well- 
nigh hopeless, and that of the labourer so low, that his wages were 
insufficient to keep him off the rates. It was when the new agriculture 
came in, and became general,that rents rose, for greater profit was made 
with equal cost, or at less cost,and rent, economic rent, is the outcome 
of profit, not of prices. I do not mean to say that this connection, this 
necessary connection of the theory of rent, without which no adequate 
explanation can be given of the present condition, and the future 
prospects of the landowner, does away with Mr. George’s contention 
that no one has a right to any property which is not the produce of 
his own labour, or of the accumulations of those from whom the 
individual has inherited or received his property, accumulations 
which were originally made by the diligence of the man who has 
worked, and which his abstinence has saved. Nor is it to be 
assigned to the tyranny of capital as some people are apt to say. 
The tendency of rent is always to increase as profits increase. The 
tendency of interest is always to grow less as capital is accumulated. 
When wealth was growing rapidly during the first half of the 18th 
century, the interest on capital fell to less than three per cent., the rate 
to which it has now verged, while rent was trebled. If Mr. Mill’s 
theory were true to the facts, the low rate of remuneration for capital 
would lead to what he ealls the stationary state, in which he assumes 
that capital would no longer be accumulated. But the abstinence 
which leads to accumulation is not due to the expectation of 
interest on loans, but the desire to provide against the mischances 
and contingencies of life, and the lower the rate of interest becomes, 
the more keen becomes the desire of accumulation for the primary 
and permanent objects of thrift. 

The real origin of the grievance which Mr. George discovers and 
dwells upon, is the disproportionate gains of the employers of labour. 
In modern times especially, such a person is only in a very moderate 
and limited sense a capitalist. He is an extensive borrower, 
and ordinarily manipulates other people’s property. ‘This is in- 
creasingly the case with joint-stock enterprise, in which the personal 
interests of the directors are, as a rule, only an infinitesimal fraction 
of the property which they supervise, manipulate, and not unfre- 
quently waste. It is an open secret that even when the business is 
in private hands, it is largely carried on by borrowed capital, the 
remuneration for which to the lender is exceedingly small, to the 
successful borrowers exceedingly large. Why it is so large, and 
why in our time at least the workman is so generally helpless, though 
one is not sorry to see, so exceedingly restive, is too large a subject 
to be treated in this paper, and must be reserved for another. 
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The English labourer, said Cobden, has been divorced from the soil, 
and must be restored to it. This adage of the man whom ignorant, 


perhaps designing, people have called the unyielding apostle of 


competition and laissez-faire, is inthe best and most defensible sense 
of the word, a socialist dogma. If it cannot be done with the goodwill 
of the landowner, it must be done in spite of his teeth. Knowing as 
Ido, how the labourer has been oppressed and plundered, I cannot 
quite accept the maxim that time condones the violent and dishonest 
acquisition of landed property, though it was originally sanctioned 
by Parliament. A pernicious custom has indeed grown up in 
Parliament, or rather a pernicious theory possesses the minds of 
administrations, which is known by the euphemism of a continuity 
of policy, under which indefensible vested interests, injurious 
compromises, unjust concessions are treated as enduring rights, 
sometimes even as inviolable precedents. The effect on political 
morality is most disastrous. Working-men, who see what is just and 
proper, and know what is unjust and improper, treat the two historical 
parties with equal distrust, and can hardly be got, except by much 
stirring and by not a few discreditable compliances, to vote at all. At 
present, indeed, the party which is in opposition is pledged pretty 
deeply ; but time will prove, if they recover public confidence, whether 
they will fulfil their promises. If they do, they will stand out as 
the only party which has kept faith with the public. If they do, 
indifferent to the wrath of the landowners, and resolved to overcome 
all the obstruction in their way, they may indeed be stigmatised as 
socialists by the set whom they have brought to reason, but as 
far as the land is concerned, they will go a great way towards 
extinguishing the socialism which is now so minatory and im- 
patient. 

The legislature must put real and personal estates (the distinction 
is constantly a mere fiction of the judges, who have been for nearly 
three centuries most persistent enemies, on the whole, of British 
liberties) on the same footing as regards liabilities to the State. 
It is a popular opinion that inheritances are a peculiarly just 


subject of taxation, on the lines which Mr. George alleges on behalf 


of his single-tax theory, that they do not represent the labour and 
thrift of the recipient. If a legatee is not allowed to receive any 
bequest of personal estate till the claims of the State are satisfied, 
the same condition should be put on the inheritance of real estate. 
No distinction should be permitted by the State between the two 
kinds of property. Again, the law of assessment should bid the 
assessor interpret the building as well as the letting value, and 
make the County Council a court in the first instance for appeal 
from the local assessment, a further appeal being allowed to two 
judges, in order to put an end to the dishonest favouritism which 
prevails at present. Local taxation should be revised, and the 
person who receives all the benefit of a permanent improvement 
should be charged with it, even though he may happen to be a 
Cresus. No settlement of land should be allowed to override the 
declared rights of the State. It is not allowed to do so with 
personal estate. ‘Tithes should be registered, and mortgages too. 
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If a tradesman is constrained to give a bill of sale on his personal 
effects, and all the world who cares is entitled to know it, it is not 
easy to see why a landowner should be permitted secret conveyances 
and secret charges, with the effect that, being wholly undeserving 
of credit, he is assisted by the favour of the law in getting into 
debt, without any reasonable prospect of meeting his liabilities, and 
when he is landed in the bankruptcy court, is met with distinguished 
consideration on the part of those judges, whose duty it is to decide 
equitably between all parties. 

The lessee should be protected against the ground landlord, the 
sitting tenant against the landowner. ‘The enfranchisement of 
leaseholds would rapidly follow, if the tenant, and the tenant only, 
were empowered to buy, as a copyholder can enfranchise his 
tenancy, and, if the original lessee could pull down and carry away 
the house which he has built or purchased on a term, all covenants 
notwithstanding. ‘The land has a value, to which Mr. George and 
his followers lay claim, because, they say, it is not the product of 
private industry, but of public demand. But the building is, and 
should be assuredly, the property of the person who built it, and he 
should not by any trick of law, or any jargon of the courts, be 
dispossessed of it. And this is all the more just, because, by per- 
mitting settlements, the law makes a monopoly, creates a ring, gives 
one of the parties, in what is falsely and impudently called a free 
contract, an overwhelming advantage against the other party. 

The same reasoning applies to agricultural land. Most people 
with any experience in tillage can tell what is the present value of 
a farm, what is the improved value, and what is the loss of forcible 
dispossession. Parliament gives the latter to the landowner, who 
does not deserve it, and withholds it from the improving tenant, 
who does deserve it. Now I venture on asserting that agriculture 
will never revive in England or Scotland, until the property of the 
tenant in his improvements is recognised and secured to him. At 
present the farmer is at one time gulled by the promise of pro- 
tection, at another invited to become a partner in robbing his 
neighbour on the plea that in this way he gets rid of part of his 
local taxes, when in reality he ought only to pay a portion of what 
he does pay, and is hoodwinked in not seeing that the new charges 
are to come out of his pocket as a tax-payer, though he seems 
to be relieved of them as a rate-payer. Nor would such a valuation 
of the tenant’s improvements assign him any of the unearned 
increment, if any such should arise. It obviously would not in 
building sites, and it need not in farm land. Furthermore, we 
should cease to exempt void tenements from local taxation, perhaps 
even from imperial. It is not the business of the State, to assist an 
owner in forcing a price, by granting him an immunity during the 
time that he is waiting for his price. We aid him far too much 
already. Parliament levies a tax on the receipts of railways, 
whether the stockholders get a dividend or not. ‘These persons are 
doing a public service of a high order; the man who ke2ps house 
and land out of occupancy is doing a disservice. In this case too 
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it would not be difficult to distinguish between a trader in land, or 
even in houses, and an ordinary landowner, the modern Crassus. 

There are two urgent social evils, which no return to equity will 
cure for a generation or two generations, may be, and therefore 
require interference with what, under a more wholesome system, 
might still be deemed the rights of property. ‘These are the 
housing of the working-classes in towns, and the settlement of 
agricultural labourers on land. It is inevitable that the greatest 
hardships in the shape of rent are the lot of those whose wage 
income is small. It is obvious that the law, which encourages 
monopolies, makes that lot harder. Now I do not say that the 
State or the local government should not undertake the supply, 
although the process has its own dangers. But I am sure that the 
means for satisfying the need should not come out of the pockets of 
the ratepayers, already overburdened with charges which should 
never be put on them, and ought not to remain on them, but upon 
those whose incomes are swollen by the urgency of population. 
I once saw a lease of a nobleman’s London estate in Elizabeth’s 
reign. It was £30 a year. At the present time it is reputed to 
give an annual rent of a quarter of a million. This growth is 
entirely the work of other people, of their presence and of their 
outlay. To call on such a person to make a solid contribution 
towards housing those whose presence has made his income, seems 
to me to be supremely just and politic, whatever the Liberty and 
Property Defence Association may allege. 

The settlement of agricultural labourers on such plots of land as 
the act of Elizabeth prescribed is also urgent. The improvement 
which such a concession would make in their condition would be 
great. The impulse which this policy would give to thrift and 
intelligence would soon be manifest. The latest return which I 
have seen of French agriculture credits the agriculturists of France, 
in the main peasant proprietors, with a produce in wheat of thirty 
million quarters, almost enough to feed the inhabitants. The 
greater part of this produce is consumed by themselves and their 
families, for in small holdings but little of the produce goes to 
market, in large holdings much. I never talked to a peasant 
occupier—and I have talked to them wherever I could find them— 
who did not assure me that his work on his little holding was worth 
ten shillings a day to himself and his family. Such people too are 
never paupers, and very rarely sots. But if landowners will not 
grant these holdings, or rather regrant what they have appropriated, 
they should be made to do so, and to do so at farmer’s rents, with 
the option of purchase. Nothing has struck me more in studying 
the economical facts of the 18th century, than the rapid decline of 
the English agricultural labourers’ condition after the repeal of the 
Four Acres to a Cottage Act of 1589. People seem to forget that 
over-population is of the idle, the vicious, the criminal, rarely of the 
genuine labourer. 

I do not say that reforms like those which I have indicated would 
exorcise that discontent which finds its expression in socialist 
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theories on land. Socialism is a very shifting term. Sometimes it 
means duties which no honest man would fail to acknowledge as 
binding. Sometimes it is the despair which demands the violent 
reconstruction of society. As an individual, who has given perhaps 
more time and attention to the social history of my countrymen 
than any man living, I should rather begin with reform than fly to 
reconstruction. I cannot indeed pretend to measure the impatience 
of those who are loud in their discontents, and the obstinacy of 
those who have plundered the industrious in past ages, and are 
bent, if they can, on continuing to plunder them now. Of this only 
am I sure. The longer the remedies are delayed, the more difficult 
will it be for remedies to satisfy. The Sibyl offers her books, in 
which the future is forecast, to the Roman statesmen, according to 
the legend. The price is refused twice, and after each repulse she 
destroys irrevocably one of the volumes, demanding the same price 
for the third. This is what Bacon called the wisdom of the ancients, 
and the moral is plain. 


James E. Trorotp RoGers. 





PART IV. 


SOCIALISM AND LABOUR. 


THe discontents which have led to the development of socialist 
theories as to the condition of labour and the remedies for those 
evils which are patent, are the principal material of all that has 
been written and commended for a long time past. Socialism and 
land is but a part of the whole subject, and an almost inconsiderable 
part in most civilised countries. But socialism and labour, using 
the former word in the sense of a demand that the ordinary 
economical conditions of industry should be radically changed, perhaps 
subverted, is pretty well the staple of all those theories which M. de 
Laveleye has reviewed. The literature of the subject is enormous, 
and is increasing. I am afraid that one must add that the con- 
fusion is increasing too. One does not know, except indirectly, 
what many of these writers mean by their remedies, and even by the 
process to which these remedies are an end. What imaginable 
point in common have Monsignor Ketteler and Bakounine, the 
orthodox advocate of Christian socialism, and the wild enthusiast, 
who discovers that the only cure for the ills of social life is that 
which would inevitably and happily ensue from anarchy and atheism, 
each to be as dogmatically and violently enforced as any orthodox 
tenet was by the Dominican of the thirteenth century ? But however 
crude, incompatible, grotesque, the remedies are, there can be no 
doubt of the discontent, and not much less doubt of the alarm with 
which the existing interests of society view these movements. ‘The 
latest phase is one in which the German Emperor has put himself 
at the head of a commission, which he preposes should have an 
international influence, with the object of trying what government 
can do in dealing with the social problem. It is not probable that 
much beyond what is well meaning will issue from the experiment. 
It is not very easy to reconcile an increase in the military forces of 
Germany, with all that is involved in this expedient, and the 
discovery and adoption of such remedial legislation as will materially 
lighten the lot of the continental workmen. We may be perfectly 
sure that whatever remedies are suggested and adopted, the exten- 
sion of military forces will have, at all risks, to be safeguarded, and 
that if such remedies are found to be incompatible with the assured 
peace which the Emperor says he is bent on maintaining, the best 
formed schemes of beneficence will have to yield to imperial policy. 

That the discontents of the working men in Europe have an 
historical origin, and are due to historical causes, may be con- 
fidently alleged. All over civilised Europe it has been the fixed 
idea with sovereigns and statesmen, that the working man must be 
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content with the minimum of subsistence, and that the gains of the 
employers must be extended and guaranteed. It would take in- 
finitely more space than can possibly be given to this topic to 
substantiate the truth of this generality, and to show how persistently 
the tenet has been maintained, throughout Europe, from the Ural 
mountains to the Straits of Gibraltar, from the first period in which 
we get a clear idea as to the social condition of Europe, down to our 
later experiences. ‘The facts could be illustrated in a thousand 
ways, from the earliest chronicles of France, Germany, and Italy, 
from the history of the Jacquerie, the peasants’ war, the legal 
establishment of serfage in Russia, and even to the facts of our own 
experience. But it is not necessary, as it is not possible for me to 
deal with the causes which have led to those continental mani- 
festations. And though I do not expect, as a student of economic 
history, that much will come of the German Emperor’s good 
intentions, yet it must be admitted that it is a considerable thing 
when a person, who is so high in authority, and who certainly does 
not underrate his authority, should admit that there is a social 
problem, the solution of which must, if it be possible, be discovered 
and announced. It is enough that I should attempt to point out, 
what is the attitude which the British working man takes with 
regard to the proposals that have found favour with foreign 
delegates and with foreign projects, and the extent with which he 
looks with favour on the forcible reconstruction of society, the 
appropriation by the working classes of the materials and motive 
power of labour, and the interference of the State in the direction 
of regulating for him the machinery of industry. For it is, I think, 
quite clear, however vaguely and indefinitely people may write and 
talk about the growth of socialism in this country, in the labour 
problem, they who have been instructed to speak on behalf of 
English working men, and are their most trusted representatives, 
have given no adhesion to the schemes which continental writers in 
France and Germany have propounded, and still less have they 
endorsed the expedients of Bakounine and Krapotkin. On the 
contrary, I think I shall be able to show, that the comparatively 
orderly movement which working men on the continent have 
recently adopted and carried out, has received the warm approval of 
the English operatives, and has been, in fact, a significant imitation 
of British action. 

It is, I submit, necessary in order to illustrate my positions, that 
I should give a brief sketch of the history of English labour. ‘The 
earliest information which we get of English social life, shows that 
the working classes in England were familiar with the principle of 
association for common purposes. The parish or manor was self- 
governed, and all adults, even of the poorest, and as some would 
allege, of entirely servile condition, took part in the process. ‘The 
lord’s steward presided at the manor court, but he could take no 
action till they, who belonged to the manor, and to whom in a sense, 
the manor also belonged, voluntarily supplied the occasion for 
action. In the parish assembiy, over which the parson presided, the 
initiative seems to have been similarly in the hands of those who 
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made up the vestry. Those institutions, of which some shadows 
still survive, preserved, I cannot doubt, those ideas of political and 
civil liberty, from which much has already been developed and more 
will, in proper hands, be hereafter developed. The aggregate of 
these villages met in the hundred court, probably by deputy, and 
the hundred court was again aggregated in the shire court or 
county court, institutions which were in full vigour as late as the 
fifteeenth century. The local combination was, no doubt, the original 
model of Parliament. 

It was through the action of the manor court, with its deference 
to precedent, and its respect for customary rights, that the working 
classes, then in the main possessed of land, under very various 
tenures, improved their position. In them, as well as in the towns, 
was developed the guild system, the counterpart of the modern 
trades union, with its regular contribution to the common fund, its 
occasional, but in the end, considerable benefactions, its doctrine of a 
common purpose, a common defence, a common privilege. We are 
expressly told that in a great crisis in the history of labour, when 
the scarcity of hands caused a rise of at least 50 per cent. in 
wages, the combinations of workmen assisted and enforced the rise. 
When the legislature began to be alarmed, and strove, as employers 
always will strive, to prevent the improvement of the workmen’s 
condition by legal or other hindrances, the association sheltered the 
offenders, paid the fines which were inflicted on them, and aided 
their escape from oppression, The employers, through parliament, 
set up a new machinery with which to control the labour movement, 
in the justices of the peace, and the quarter sessions, and transferred 
from the manor court, this branch of police to the magistrates. But the 
labour partnerships for almost exactly two centuries were too strong 
even for this new, formidable, and irresponsible body. In course of 
time, parliament itself sanctioned the rate of wages which the work- 
men demanded, and all but invariably secured, and sanctioned it for 
the whole country. I have been accustomed to call the fifteenth 
century the golden age for the English labourer. The real wages 
of the peasant were well-nigh double those which he now receives, 
and the artisan was better off than he now is, both directly as far as 
wages go, and indirectly as far as the incidents of his calling were 
concerned. 

These associations were parochial, and they needed, in order to 
leaven the whole mass of English workers, that they should be as 
far as possible national. Now for this, agents, and those un- 
suspected agents had to be found. ‘They were supplied by the 
means which Wiklif used to disseminate his religious and social 
reforms. I have studied such works of this person as have been 
preserved and published, and I am quite convinced that he was by 
far the most remarkable and influential Englishman whom the 
history of this country has developed. He taught incessantly and 
to all comers, two particular tenets. One of these is the natural, 
undeniable, and perpetual equality of man, for he utterly repudiates 
the usurped rights as he alleged, of rank, wealth, and calling. ‘The 
other tenet which he inculecated,—one of far reaching significance, 
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for it is fundamental to responsible government, and of any theory 
of government which makes the benefit of the people, and not the 
advantage of rulers, the test of efficiency, and the sole cause of 
deference to the authority,—was that rulers were responsible to man, 
and may be justly ousted, if they make an ill use of their power. 
He alleged, in the language of his age, that obedience is only due to 
proved worthiness, for this is what he means, when he says that 
‘dominion is founded on grace.” He even said that the right to 
property is based on the right use of it, and that a bad man could 
and should be dispossessed of what he has hitherto owned, if the 
case were fully proved against him, whether he were lord or franklin, 
or merchant, or priest, or monk, or friar. Now these views were as 
novel as they were far reaching. After the time began, in which 
this teaching was forbidden, the books in which it was tanglit were 
diligently sought after and burnt, but the doctrine was disseminated 
secretly, and was kept alive. I am sure that the social history of 
this country can never be properly understood, unless due account 
be taken of the survival of this sentiment. In the darkest ages of 
English labour, from 1562 to 1824, I have come across undoubted 
evidence that the spirit of the trade union survived, obscurely and 
feebly I admit, in England, if it were only for the savage wrath 
which was excited, whenever any manifestation of it was detected. 
Memories of a better age may survive, even though the details of the 
time have been forgotten. After 1824, trade unions sprang into 
sudden existence and activity, just as when a dense forest is 
cleared, strange and new vegetation, the seeds of which may 
have lain in the ground for centuries, springs up immediately and 
copiously. 

Wiklif not only provided the doctrine, but the teachers of the 
doctrine. The customs of the age permitted, nay encouraged, and 
even required the presence of migratory divines. ‘They were the 
teachers and scribes of the age. Our forefathers, one and all, kept 
accounts with a regularity and minuteness which is surprising to 
persons who have discovered and studied those which have survived 
the time. Not that the people were uneducated according to the 
lights of the age. I am sure that the number of persons who could 
read and write in England fifty years before the Reformation was 
vastly in excess of those who possessed those accomplishments fifty 
years after that event. Now Wiklif’s disciples and preachers were 
exactly like the wandering clerks. ‘Their coming and going was 
unsuspected, and they could make themselves known to those whom 
they sought after by a code of signs. ‘They got the nickname of 
the ‘known men,” in consequence of the readiness with which they 
were recognised by those who were in the secret. In this manner 
the organisation of labour was effected throughout the midlands and 
Eastern counties of England, the funds for emergencies gathered 
and put into safe hands, and even arms were provided against the 
contingency of being obliged to meet oppression by force. The 
storm burst in the early summer of 1381. It was entirely unforeseen. 
Suppressed in name it was victorious in fact, and the claims of the 
workmen were conceded. I am persuaded that the events which 
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followed on the English peasants’ war were never forgotten by them, 
just as the organisaticn which they had effected, became first a 
memory, then a hope, and finally in the fulness of time, a policy. 
The trade union is entirely of English growth. It has gradually 
commended itself to the people of the United Kingdom. Its 
acceptance and development is the only certain way in which 
continental and transatlantic labour will be able to make terms with 
its natural and inevitable oppressors, the middleman employers and 
managers of labour. 

The relations of capital and labour are best realised when they 
are taken in their simplest forms. At the time of which I am 
writing, the workman supplied nothing but labour. The employer, 
being the person for whose personal use the labour was sought for 
and given, supplied everything besides labour. If, five centuries 
ago, aman wished to build a house, or mansion, or castle, for his 
own use, he provided himself with stone, timber, lime, iron, lead, 
scaffolding, cranes for lifting weights, rope, and whatever other 
materials were needed for the work, besides accumulating the money 
which was needed to pay wages with. He then sought for his 
workmen, carpenters, masons, plumbers, and quarrymen to dig 
stones. He was at some pains to keep them, for the king was very 
apt to press the best workmen into his service, and I may add, 
constantly paid better wages than his laws permitted. The capitalist 
employer selected a principal mason, and a principal carpenter, the 
one to plan the building, the other to plan the roof. Many of the 
buildings and the roofs survive to our day, and are imitated, not 
always very successfully, by people who are called architects. The 
various hands then fell to work, used up the materials which were 
doled out to them and accounted for, and finished the structure. 
There was not, it will be seen, a single middleman visible, for even 
the lead and iron came in pigs and bars, and had to be shaped by 
labour. The wages were paid weekly. 

In those days, as there were no middlemen between the workman 
and the employer, though wages were relatively higher than they even 
now are, the cost of producing what was wanted was very low. I 
have full estimates of buildings still standing, and built four or five 
centuries ago, of which I know the cost to the last penny, and 
multiplying this cost by twelve, a very fair figure, for some of the 
materials are cheaper now than they then were, as for example, iron, the 
present cost, as I learn from competent authority would be at least 
three times as much as the multiplied cost was. What I mean is 
this. The total cost say is £120. This multiplied by twelve would 
be £1,440. But you could not get the thing done now under 
between £4,000 and £5,000, so enormous and multiplied a toll is 
taken by the army of middlemen who interpose themselves between 
the workmen and the purchaser. But it will be plain that the 
person who bought the materials, and hired the labour, is the true 
capitalist, who kept the workmen going by finding materials and 
wages. Now this system, in whole or part, went on in England for 
centuries. In some country districts it was not extinct even in the 
writer’s youth, for it was very common for the tailor and shoemaker 
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in the villages to make up the employer's own cloth and leather, and 
I believe that both clothing and boots were better than they now are, 
when an infinity of middlemen are interposed, and the tailor and 
shoemaker are underpaid. 

For about two centuries the English workman was prosperous. 
The peasant Jabourer became a freeholder, the artisan in some 
degree a capitalist. There were plenty of laws against trades 
unions, called in those days chapters and confederacies, but the 
laws were inoperative or disregarded. But a terrible reaction was 
at hand. Henry VIII., one of the worst men who was ever allowed 
to reign, committed the first and fatal injury. He issued base 
money. The coiner of base money is a peculiarly odious criminal, 
for the chief victims of his knavery are the poor. A government 
coins money and allows no one else to do so, on the understanding 
that it will keep scrupulous faith with the people, and prevent fraud. 
To commit the fraud then is a high crime, aggravated by hypocrisy. 
The prices of all articles except labour were forthwith trebled. The 
crime was continued and even exaggerated by Henry’s son, or 
rather by his guardians. One of these guardians inflicted the next 
blow on the working man. He confiscated all the funds of his 
benefit society, all the guild lands, on an utterly shallow and trans- 
parent plea. ‘This action joined to the base money ensured his 
beggary, and pauperism became universal. ‘Then Elizabeth, Henry’s 
daughter, put it into the power of the justices in quarter sessions to 
fix what his wages should be, and to inflict penalties on those who 
gave and those who received more than the standard. ‘This act to 
be sure instructed the justices to make the wages rise and fall with 
the prices of food. But this proviso, these little, but ubiquitous 
tyrants of the fields neglected, and the wages were put at starvation 
point. But there were certain memories about the English people, 
and of what they did when they were desperate, which frightened 
the statesmen of that arbitrary time. Alone, among European 
nations, the English enacted a poor law, the purpose of which was 
to give the workman employment at the general cost, or if not 
employment, maintenance, clothing and shelter. Parliament re- 
membered Tyler, and Cade, and Kett, and had no mind to provoke 
another insurrection. But any combination among workmen with 
the object of improving wages was to be promptly checked and 
sternly punished. So for more than two centuries and a half, all 
associations of workmen were under the ban of the law, and though 
as I have said, evidence can be found of secret trade unionism, it 
had to work in the dark, and to avoid all observation. Among other 
notices, I have come across, early in the eighteenth century, a com- 
bination of London tailors, who formed unions under the name of 
slatehouses, in which there is probably an imitation of masonic 
jargon, whose associations were discovered and savagely denounced 
by the master tailors, for they went so far as to instruct the 
public by advertisement to boycott those firms which yielded to 
the hands. 

The wages of labour were singularly uniform during the greater 
part of the eighteenth, and the first quarter of the nineteenth 
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centuries. The best paid country labourer got at ordinary times 7s. 
a week, many only 5s.; the town artisan 15s., wages being a good 
deal lower in the North of England than in the South, and serfage 
still prevailing in Scotland in the case of certain kinds of labour. 
The last justices’ assessment which I have met with is in 1735, and 
this recognises the higher wages. But gradually such advantages 
as the poor in town and country had were curtailed. Prices rose, 
and labour did not rise with them. The peasant’s allotments were 
taken away by Act of Parliament, he was precluded by severe laws 
from snaring game, once customary and general, and house rent in 
towns rose rapidly. At the end of the eighteenth century his wages, 
still stationary, did not go half so far as they did in the first half of 
the same period. ‘The justices began to conclude that the labourer 
was hardly used, but the farmers and small freeholders were indig- 
nant at any consideration which was shown him, and it was not 
politic to affront the freeholders. So a middle course was adopted, 
and the ill-paid labourer was granted an allowance paid in proportion 
to the magnitude of his family out of those poor rates which were paid 
by all occupiers, those who made a profit out of labour and those 
who did not. 

In 1824, at the instance of the late Mr. Joseph Hume, the Act 
of 1562, and the various labour statistics, which had been made in 
exposition or enlargement of the Act, were swept away. ‘They had 
done their work. The working classes had been hopelessly, as it 
seemed, enslaved and degraded. ‘There is no report of any debate 
on this measure in the Hansard of the year. The whole system 
had become obsolete, after having achieved its object. Besides, the 
judges had elaborated their doctrine of constructive conspiracy, the 
most wide-reaching engine of tyranny which these mischief makers 
have devised, and they soon let the workmen know how they 
intended to use it, for they took to transporting people who entered 
into labour partnerships and strove to extend the area of their 
operations. In this policy they were, for a long time, supported by 
parliament. The employers of labour, directly or indirectly domi- 
nant in both houses, looked with suspicion and alarm on the growth 
of workmen’s societies. ‘They were willing enough to encourage 
savings banks, for the growth of those diminished the rates, and 
sickness clubs, pure and simple, for the same reason. But an 
association of working men, even though it joined a benefit club to 
its organisation, which debated and decided on the interests of 
labour, was for a long time denied the protection of law. This 
training in secrecy and self-reliance, though it had great dis- 
advantages, was, I believe, on the whole beneficial to the new 
institutions. It led no doubt to savage outrages, such as these 
which disgraced the Sheffield unionists, and made associations, on 
the whole beneficent in the best sense, suspected and unpopular. 
But on the other hand, while malpractices were gradually dis- 
carded, and are now repudiated, the workmen were taught to 
depend on their own policy and their own counsel, and to work out 
the problem of their own position, cautiously and carefully. Grad- 
ually too, and before they were politically enfranchised, they obtained 
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advocates and friends among public men. ‘The advocacy was 
guarded, and sometimes not very discreet, but as the facts became 
known, the movement in favour of labour became more pronounced, 
and the defence of trade combinations more logical. At last the 
political enfranchisement of workmen in towns was granted, to be 
followed by the enfranchisement of the peasant. ‘This change was 
principally the work of the so-called radical party, which accepted 
and worked on what are calied democratic lines. 

It is not at all remarkable that when after 1824, the old laws 
against combination were abrogated, some of those who were freed 
from restraint on a sudden fell into regrettable excesses. But one 
of the worst consequences of a tyrannical and oppressive government 
is that it disables those who have been its victims from an orderly 
use of their newly acquired liberty. Foolish people think that 
effects cease with causes. Wise men know that effects long survive 
causes, and that it is in vain to study social problems till you have 
traced effects to causes which has long ceased to operate and have 
been long forgotten. A few years ago, hardly an English statesman 
or historian knew of the Act of 1562, of the machinery by which it 
was enforced, and of the lasting effect which it induced on English 
industrial life. ‘The facts, that at an early period, the English 
workman was familiar with associations for labour purposes, that 
they existed all over the country, that they were supplied with 
competent funds, and that they acted with energy and success, 
baffling the efforts of councils and parliaments, were equally un- 
suspected. No one, [ think, dreamed that the memory of those 
ancient days was very seriously interpreted by those who talked of 
the good old times, and that the working man’s interpretation, vague 
though it might have been, was the truest and most practical. ‘The 
modern trade union is a succession in memory, if not in fact, from 
the industrial guilds of the English middle ages, and has played a 
part in the economy of modern civilisation which it is difficult to 
overrate in value and importance. 

The movement which led to what are known as the Factory Acts, 
reflected great credit on those who conceived and advocated it. But 
it was not equally creditable to those who undertook and _ finally 
passed it. The workmen in the North of England supported the 
proposal warmly. They had good reason, for the employment of 
women and children brought their wages down to the lowest point, 
and employers were, perhaps many of them still are, under the 
delusion that low wages means cheap labour. There were employers 
who knew better, or what is quite as much to the purpose, held that 
profits ought not to be swollen by the degradation of the workmen. 
There were economists who attacked the common impression, that 
the supremacy of England in manufactures and commerce was 
conditioned by the misery of those who worked. Such a person 
was Sir Edwin Chadwick, who still survives at a great age. Nor can 
any suspicion attach to Lord Ashley, afterwards Lord Shaftesbury, 
who devoted his life, and all his political prospects to this reform. 
But there were baser motives at work with many of those who 
voted with him. The manufacturers had begun to attack the corn- 
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laws, and with many landowners, the advocacy of the Factory Acts 
was a righteous retaliation. The proof of this statement lies in the 
fact that the legislation was not extended to agricultural children, 
who owe their emancipation from premature labour entirely and 
solely to the Education Act. But the labour of children who were 
scantily fed and ill clothed, in the open fields, and in all weathers, 
was quite as injurious to their physical powers, as is premature 
labour in a factory. The answer to the demand for the Factory 
Acts was a still louder and more determined demand for the repeal 
of the corn laws, and in the end the former were passed, and the 
latter were repealed. I write with some confidence, for in my youth 
I was intimately associated with the interests which were threatened, 
or were supposed to be threatened by Lord Ashley’s action, the 
same persons being strongly convinced that unless the trade in 
food were made free, British manufactures would be crippled or 
arrested. 

The defence of parliamentary interference with the labour of 
women and children, is, that it is the duty of the government to 
protect the weak against the strong. It is possible that had trade 
unions been untrammelled and fully developed, they would have been 
competent to deal with the mischief. If they could have done so, 
it would have been better to use this agency than to have appealed 
to the action of Parliament. But in those days, the strain would 
have been too severe for any machinery which workmen could have 
availed themselves of, wages were very low, funds were collected 
with difficulty, and it was a very startling claim on the father of a large 
family whose expenses were great and whose means were small, to 
forego in deference to an ultimate public good which seemed 
problematical, and was certainly remote, the wages of his household, 
small indeed, but very important to him. ‘The market for what he 
worked on was narrowed by restrictive laws, and consequently his 
poor wages were rendered precarious. In these times, to be sure, 
British workmen, at least in the towns, can easily find a remedy, if 
it were needed for these evils, for they are organised, and organisa- 
tion is infinitely better than Parliamentary control, for even if it be 
wise, which is rarely the case, as soon as ever it steps out of 
its true province, it is sure to err in detail, and on the whole, 
except on very simple issues, to do more harm than good by 
legislation. 

The right of workmen to combine for the sake of bettering their 
condition is now, and has for some time been admittedly legal. 
‘The wonder is that it should ever have been disputed. A workman 
has as much right to sell his labour at his own price, and to decline 
an engagement, except on what he considers to be a fair price, as a 
shopkeeper has to sell his goods at his discretion, and to decline a 
bargain which he considers unremunerative. As the workman is 
individually weak, it is common prudence fer him to act in concert 
with other workmen, in short, for workmen to enter into a partnership 
or understanding with each other, with the object of selling their 
labour at the best price which the market will pay. They are only 
doing what the shareholders in a bank, a railway, or any other joint 
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stock company do with their capital, and the workman’s strength 
and skill are quite as much capital as any other investment is. 
Now everybody will tell you that no small part of the progress which 
modern society has made, is due to the application of the joint 
stock principle to capital. One would like to know, by parity of 
reasoning, what rational objection can be taken to the application 
of the joint stock principle to labour; labour, I repeat being as 
much stored up in useful and desirable objects, as any employment 
or use of capital whatever. The capitalist, pure and simple, is 
compensated by interest, the employer or manager of labour is paid 
for his work. His wages are found, on examining the facts, 
to arise in exactly the same way as the wages of workmen do. 
So are the gains of the numerous middlemen, who traffic in the 
products of labour, between the actual worker and the final pur- 
chaser. Ifthe wages of employer and the middleman were reduced, 
there would be more left for the workman, and perhaps a cheaper 
article for the purchaser. When working men talk about the 
tyranny of capital, they can only mean the exceptional gains of the 
employer, as working men in Great Britain, and to a considerable 
extent on the continent, are beginning to see. ‘To keep them 
content with this new fact before them, some advocate profit sharing, 
some co-operation, while some conclude that the mechanism of 
trade unions, coupled with increased attention on the part of 
working men to that part of the business from which the em- 
ployer’s profits are derived, will be sufficient to effect an equitable 
adjustment. 

One is almost ashamed to dwell on these elementary facts, though 
the writer of these pages was historically the first economist who 
pointed them out, because they are or should be plain to every 
one whose interest or whose study leads him to approach the social 
question. But there are two reasons which should be stated 
and kept in mind. One is that a very large number of people, 
many from whom one expected better things, still seem to think 
that the workmen ought to be content with a meagre remuneration, 
and be thankful to the beneficent employers who pay it them, while 
it is the duty, the privilege, the credit of those employers to build 
up gigantic fortunes out of the profits of labour, and to be rewarded 
for doing so, or at any rate to be met with honour and trust. The 
other is that the fullest answer which can be given to popular 
socialism, by which I mean the compulsory transfer of capital and 
materials to the workman, is derived from the analysis of the true 
relations of the employer to the workman, and of the capitalist, 7.e., 
in this case, the person who possesses wealth, and at present lends 
it, to both. Now let us illustrate the first of these positions. 

There has recently been a considerable rise in the price of coal, 
chiefly, we are told, of steam coal. But household coal is also 
enhanced, as I know from personal experience, by 3s. 6d. a ton. 
We are indeed told that colliery owners made no profit before the 
rise, a statement, the accuracy of which I doubt, for I know many 
of these owners who commencing with very small beginnings are 
now very rich and prosperous. But if the statement were absolutely 
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accurate, I do not see why the workman should suffer for it. It is 
the business of the producer to interpret demand and supply, and if 
he fails to do so, he, and he alone, ought to bear the inconvenience 
which follows from the error. Now when the rise was effected, the 
workman naturally demanded a rise in his wages, a rise which was 
slowly, grudgingly, and perhaps not universally conceded, for we 
read that where miners unions are weak or absent, as in S. W. 
Scotland, they have not been able to improve their position. The 
form it took when the concession was made was an advance of ten 
per cent. on their wages. Forthwith the London newspapers, even 
those who are reputed to have some sympathy with working men, 
began to read the colliers a homily on the rashness and inexpediency 
of their action. ‘They were followed by the comic papers, who 
occasionally try to mix a little sentiment with their staple buf- 
foonery, and depicted the greedy collier with his wife and children 
starving through their cupidity. Now as ten per cent. meant nothing 
to me, I applied to head quarters, my friend, Mr. Burt, and begged 
him to tell me how much of the 3s. 6d. additional, (all of which was 
additional profit to the employer,) went to the men who got the ten 
per cent. rise. He told me that a miners’ member reckoned the 
sum at 2d., that a colliery proprietor set it down at 4d., and that he 
was sure he was within the mark, if he put it at 3d. This 
makes the collier’s share in the new and absolute profit a little over 
seven per cent., no great proportion to make a fuss about, when 
near ninety-three per cent. was left to the employer, especially in an 
article where the principal cost is labour, and that of a dangerous 
and disagreeable kind. Oh, but say the employers, unless wages be 
kept down, the men will not work. Well, I presume, few people 
work in a colliery for the pleasure of it. But does not the reply 
indicate that employers think they have a right to the severe and 
risky labour of those whom they employ, and that they are justified 
in constraining them to work, by paying them such wages as will 
force them, from hard necessity, to work continuously. 

It is very possible that the British workman is deficient in thrift, 
in forethought, in the habit of making provision against the 
contingencies of life. The trait is not peculiar to him. Over and 
over again, we are told of persons who during life have had a large 
official income, large retiring pensions, and have made great gains 
from their literary and other opportunities, and have nevertheless 
left their widows and children in narrow, even in destitute circum- 
stances. I can see no difference, except in the matter of fact, which 
is fashion or caprice, between the unthrift which wastes resources in 
coarse pleasures, and the same tendency to waste similar resources 
in unseemly ostentation and extravagance. Besides, it must be 
remembered that within two generations, the workman was de- 
liberately driven down to a bare subsistence, that since he has been 
emancipated, his only field for savings has been the benefit society, 
that he has been studiously precluded by evil and selfish customs 
from getting hold of house and land, and has been practically dis- 
couraged from economy. Even under these disadvantageous cir- 
cumstances, he does save, and is in the technical sense of the term, 
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a considerable capitalist. The accumulations of the Post Office 
Savings Banks, of the working men’s co-operation, productive or 
distributive, and of their building societies, are reckoned at many 
millions, and contrast very favourably with the waste and extrava- 
gance of many landowners, who are notoriously overwhelmed by 
debt, and are, many of them, within imminent peril of bankruptcy. 
No doubt one can point to the excesses which characterised the 
earlier policy of the trade unions, and many an unfavourable inference 
has been drawn from the Sheffield revelations. But after the farmer 
was invested with the franchise by the Chandos clause, his dis- 
satisfaction at tithes was expressed in outrages compared with which 
the exploits of Mr. Broadhead, of Sheffield, were mild expressions 
of discontent. Clergymen over and over again were shot down 
in their own homes by hired assassins, and the conspirators were 
not detected. During my childhood, in the South of England, 
these acts of vengeance were of frequent occurrence. They neces- 
sitated at last, the passage of that fraudulent Act of Parliament, the 
Tithe Commutation Act, the object of which was to transfer the 
rentcharge from the occupier to the land owner, though by a trick 
with which one of the Houses of Parliament is very familiar, the 
transfer was made permissive. 

There is a point of view from which the jealousy which the 
employer class looks on the orderly progress of the workman’s 
interest is expressive of the clearest acknowledgment of his supreme 
utility. It is conceivable that society could do without middlemen. 
It is arguable, both from reason and from evidence, that society 
would be all the better for their absence, or at least, for the very strict 
limitation of their numbers. ‘They double, even treble, the cost of 
what people need and purchase. But no human society can do 
without the true producer. He conceives himself, rightly or wrongly, 
to be ill-used by his employers, and declines to work except under 
certain conditions. His employer is conceited or obstinate, some- 
times affects to be guided by principles of honour, but the workman 
is resolute, and suspends his work. Instantly the machinery of 
business is paralysed, and unless the workman has taken insufficient 
means to make his case good, or forfeits by rash demands the sym- 
pathies of those who understand his position, the employer has to 
yield, being left with nothing but the consolations of an angry pro- 
test. Another class of workmen, whose calling is not indirectly or 
obscurely connected with the public peace, is similarly dissatisfied, 
and similarly resolute, and forthwith society incurs the peril that 
crime may get ahead of prevention. Of the workmen, sensible men 
are constrained to say, with the apostle in the shipwreck, ‘‘ Unless 
these abide in the ship, ye cannot be safe.” I for one cannot look 
with complacency on the more or less compulsory expatriation of 
the best British workmen. They can be ill-spared, or at least, there 
are other classes of the community which could be far better spared. 
Considering too how essential they are not only to the well-being, 
but to the very existence of society, their claims for a better remu- 
neration for their labour are by no means excessive. They know, 
it may be concluded, what the market will bear; they are less in- 
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formed as to the way in which they can curtail the share which the 
middleman employer appropriates. ‘They understand their own 
social importance. They see in Great Britain at least, what would 
reduce society to chaos, and they have let the wild men of Germany 
and Russia know their mind, but they do not yet discern what use 
they can make of their social value with the object of bettering their 
social condition. 

The development of what economists call the division of employ- 
ments has tended to make workmen individually more helpless, 
though as it has made the organisation of labour a vast machine, it 
has probably helped to secure him more continuous employment, 
because the cessation of activity is a greater loss than working at a 
reduced profit is. But it appears to have put the workman, however 
intelligent and skilful he may be, at a greater distance than ever 
from the special capacity of the employer. It is because the work- 
man cannot do without the employer or manager (quite apart from 
the question of capital, how it is to be supplied, and how it is to be 
safe-guarded), that the workman remains and will remain helpless, 
for aught I can find in socialistic schemes which pretend to be 
logical, and are not mere rant. Until the workman is so educated, 
as to be competent to undertake management, i.e. to recover that 
with which he was unquestionably gifted in the middle ages, he will 
remain subject to the employer, all proposals and devices notwith- 
standing. It is to the want of prescience, and of the power of com- 


prehending the whole situation, that M. de Laveleye, the author of 
the best manual of contemporary socialism, ascribes the failure of 


the best laid and most promising schemes in French experience. 
It was because the business was managed with the rigidity of mili- 
tary drill that the system of profit-sharing has been so frequent a 
success. Individualism was the centre of the whole, and discipline 
was expected and secured. Now that employers in general will take 
advantage of their position, will strive to force the hardest terms on 
workmen, and secure the largest share of the profit, or the difference 
between price and cost to themselves, may be anticipated and verified. 

The function of capital, whether possessed by the employer or 
borrowed by him, is to secure continuity to labour, and to enable 
the producer to avoid the loss of a forced sale. Working men who 
have undertaken co-operative production know what the necessity of 
capital is, and how insecure their undertaking is, if the ngcessary 
quantity of this essential supply is stinted. The tyranny of capita! 
is a foolish phrase. ‘The direction which capital may be made to 
take may be unwise, may be premature, but it is inevitably beneti- 
cent. As wealth increases, the remuneration of capital is lessened, 
but the wages of the employer, provided there be no unwise rivalry, 
and demand is adequately interpreted, increase with the increase of 
wealth-seeking investment. The need there is for this sustaining 
power is proved, if proof were needed, by the importunity with which 
socialist teachers demand the nationalisation of capital, by which I 
presume is meant, the appropriation or confiscation of those mate- 
rials of industry, which are at present in individual hands. But the 
materials of industry is only a synonyme for capital. 
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economists tell us, with perfect truth, that capital is continually 
being consumed, and continually being reproduced. The husband- 
man sows from two to four bushels of seed to an acre, and expects, 
if he tills land wisely, sixteen, twenty, or even thirty-fold in return. 
The consumption and reproduction of capital is just as real, though 
not quite so obvious, in every industrial process whatever. Now at 
present the individual is entrusted with the function of accumulating 
capital. Hereafter, on the schemes of some socialists, the individual 
is to be superseded, and the State or the community is to be the 
universal proprietor. But socialism is not a protest against indi- 
vidual selfishness, but against bad government. Men are over- 
governed, governed in the interests of classes, cliques, and certain 
kinds of producers, and pillaged in order to maintain a government 
whose history is a long series of errors, follies, iniquities, and the 
remedy forsooth is to give more power to that very agency which 
has provoked just discontent and suggested impossible remedies. 
Let us, however, suppose that, the government acquires all that 
individuals now possess. Is it not manifest that the process of 
accumulation, the necessary reparation of what has been consumed, 
will forthwith cease ? and that the only escape from rapid collapse 
will be a searching and rigorous control over those who dreamed 
that they were escaping from the tyranny of capital, and find that 
they have only exchanged it for an all-pervading and relentless 
despotism ? It is all very well to concoct romances as to the future 
of humanity, and to insist that impossible dreams are practicable 
realities, but of all the idle callings in which men can waste and lose 
themselves, nothing can be idler than the construction of a social 
system which shall entirely reverse all the habits of social life, or, to 
be more accurate, all its conditions. 

Besides, who are to enjoy the benefits of the new order? The 
iron hand is supposed, for all I have read, to affect only the peasant 
and the artisan. But the competition of the professional classes, of 
clerks and the like, is far sharper than that which affects those who 
are popularly called working men. Economists have sanctioned a 
very foolish phrase in the term unproductive labour. There is to 
be sure such a thing as unproductive labour. The pursuits of the 
criminal, the vicious, the profligate, the idle classes are unproduc- 
tive. But all those who by their occupations either directly or in- 
directly assist industry are, in my judgment, productive. I do not 
exclude from this class those who merely amuse, for innocent relaxa- 
tion makes economic work more fresh and more effective. But are 
the benefits of the new system to be conferred on those only who 
follow what may be called primary industries? Is the mason, the 
‘arpenter, the painter, the peasant, merely to take specimens, to be 
guaranteed capital and employment by the State, and is the doctor, 
the schoolmaster, the artist, I will go so far as to say the actor, to 
be left out in the cold? Andif it be alleged that the first-named 
callings are supremely useful, and the others only remotely so, are 
we to understand that this precious government, whom experience 
proves to be incessantly blundering, even under the best conditions, 
is to be further intrusted to decide on the comparative utility of cer- 
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tain callings, and consequently to accord its special favours to 
those and those only which it selects? I never yet heard of a 
vested interest, so recognised by government, which deserved the 
consideration which has been shown it. Vested interests are gene- 
rally the impudent assertions of untenable claims. But no applica- 
tion of the doctrine would be more disastrous and more destructive 
than that which should mark out one set of industrial agents as the 
object to which the government should confine its patronage, while 
all the rest are to be left to the iron rule of competition. Nor do I] 
think that there would be much harmony, much good-will, much 
conciliation, much patriotism, much nationality in a community 
which adopted so preposterous and so iniquitous an experiment. 
The scheme of the socialist, if one uses the term to express the 
appropriation of existing capital and existing materials, on behalf of 
certain classes of workmen, is, I cannot deny, a plausible but mis- 
taken view of those who are dissatistied with the existing organisa- 
tion of the social system, i.¢., of civil government, and thereupon are 
ready to welcome any change which shall obviate evils which are 
only too patent. But in order to effect this change, it will be 
necessary to trust certain human beings, under these circumstances, 
a government, armed with sufficient authority, which shall produce 
the social alteration required. The old governments are in great 
degree responsible for the present result, as could be proved 
exhaustively, and in their impatience, the theorists of the new social 
life are not to proceed by enforcing equity and fair dealing on a 
government, a work of time, of diligence, of perseverance, of inces- 
sant watchfulness, because the natural order of reform is too slow ; 
but they are willing to commit the function of reconstruction to 
men who would assuredly be guided by the same passions, would be 
open to the same influences, would be liable to the same tempta- 
tions, as they have been who are dispossessed. We can at least criti- 
cise the acts of those who at present undertake the social adminis- 
tration of a country. ‘They are none of our making, but rulers have 
been obliged to admit in theory whatever they may do in fact, that 
they are what they are, in order to do justice and arbitrate equitably 
between contending interests. But it is our right and our duty to 
examine into the manner in which they fulfil these exalted functions. 
Depose them, and substitute others in their place, with a rigid and 
well-defined system to work out, and the function of political eriti- 
cism is superseded, perhaps extinguished. And there will be no 
guarantee whatever that they will deal more justly than those whom 
they have displaced. From a long and I may say an exhaustive 
study of the social history of this country, I do not rise with a very 
exalted opinion of those who have administered its affairs, making 
all excuse for the blunders which experience has proved that they 
have committed. But I am pretty certain that no despotism of 
which mankind has had experience would be so searching, so all- 
absorbing, so tyrannical, as that which would be exhibited and felt 
if the schemes of those who would reconstruct society were accepted 
and carried out. 
The English nation, though it very slowly developed art and 
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manufactures, so slowly, that they who examine the industrial posi- 
tion of the country a century and a half ago, may well wonder that 
so backward a race ever achieved its present state, has taught the 
civilized world two things—the process of Parliamentary govern- 
ment, and the practice by which an honest and efficient currency 
may be maintained. <A century ago there was only one community, 
that being of English origin, which possessed an institution like the 
British House of Commons, and at or after the date of the French 
revolution there was no solvent bank in Europe, except the 
Bank of England. The people of the United Kingdom are now 
engaged in instructing all other peoples in a third process, and that 
one of the highest importance—the organisation of labour, with a 
view to bettering the condition of the workman. It is true that 
even in this country the machinery is far from perfect. The strong 
unions had till recently but little sympathy with weak and helpless 
aggregations of labour. ‘They have not insisted, or perhaps have 
not been able to insist, on that training which should not only make 
people skilful, but able to rule and be ruled, in the callings with 
which they are familiar. Nor have they undertaken that most im- 
portant of social work, the guarantee against dishonest malpractices 
in the occupations which they follow. It will be a great day for 
British labour when an honest workman denounces a fraudulent 
contractor, and is supported in his action by his union. When that 
movement is taken in hand and carried through, the improvement 
in the working man’s condition will be rapid, and he will be more 
than worth the increase of wages which will inevitably come to him. 
It is alleged too, I do not know with what justice, that not a few of 
those who have led working men have betrayed the interests which 
have been put into their hands. ‘This has not indeed been the case 
with those leaders with whom I have been well acquainted in public 
life. But if it be true of any, it augurs ill for the theory of 
reconstruction. 

Now let us look at what the existing organisation has recently 
done in England. Perhaps there were no more miserably underpaid 
workpeople than the match-girls. ‘Their case, chiefly, I believe, at 
the instance of Mrs. Besant, was taken up by the trades council, 
and a permanent improvement in their condition followed. The 
still more extensive and still more excusable strike of the dockmen 
came next, and the common help of all workers effected a reasonable 
settlement. At one time I represented thousands of these ill-paid 
and oppressed workmen, and I candidly say that I despaired of any 
remedial process. Many excellent persons exerted themselves on 
behalf of those dockmen, but the victory was due to the help which 
other workers accorded them. ‘The trades council is gradually 
becoming a parliament of labour, with no little power, as long as it 
acts wisely, of enforcing the decisions it comes to, in the case of 
other kinds of labour besides those which are formally enrolled in 
its body. ‘To my mind the growth and the growing influence of this 
highly practical organisation is entirely good, and contains the 
materials and forces for solving a vast number of social questions, 
which the party of reconstruction could never really grapple with. 
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The system of the English trades union is practically unknown 
on the Continent. Governments have been uniformly unfriendly to 
the organisations of working men, for governments have thought it 
wise to conciliate employers, and have therefore created a party 
which is bitterly opposed to them, however illogical or impossible 
their remedies may be. Recently the working classes in France, 
Belgium, Germany, Austria, have, it seems, dropped the expedients 
of communism, and have adopted in their stead the familiar methods 
of the English trades union. They have had in their action the 
warm good will of all those who are the advocates of rational and 
orderly progress, and they have had the best of advice and counsel 
from my friend, Mr. Burt, and his colleagues. ‘There seems some 
disposition to look upon them, in high quarters, with more attention 
and favour. Patronage indeed is never very useful, but no one can 
affect to patronise that which it has hitherto been deemed policy to 
proscribe. The men must at least be permitted to organise. Nor 
can it be reasonably doubted that before many years are over, 
Continental labour will develope that common purpose, and that 
enlightened self-sacrifice, the truest and best socialism, which at 
present characterises the English trade union. If it does, and con- 
tinues to distrust and criticise government, it will be strange if it 
does not settle in time the gravest social problems of our time, 
problems with which no government will grapple, and few men in 
any governments are competent to understand. 

One of the most serious inconveniences which modern societies 
have to put up with, is the settlement among their midst of angry 
and desperate men, who have been driven to frenzy by the exceed- 
ing badness of their own government. From one point of view their 
advent seems welcome, for they inform those who listen to them, if 
indeed their anger is to be trusted, of how essentially evil and de- 
grading a despotism, especially a despotism which demoralises all 
its instruments, must needs be. Wrath, however, constantly exag- 
serates, and the statements of the infuriated exiles must be received 
with caution. But to take them as advisers of action is to partake 
of their frenzy. It is greatly to the credit of the Engiish trades 
unions that they were the first to discountenance the mad counsels 
of the Russian nihilists. It is not wonderful that men to whom the 
government of society has been a constant torture, to whom the re- 
presentatives of the national religion are an army of coarse, prying, 
treacherous spies, should cast State and Church aside as evil and 
unclean things, and see no remedy but in anarchy and atheism. 
There have been men in English history, whom despair of justice 
and truth has nearly driven to these conclusions. It is no way 
strange, if such persons cannot conceive that any good can come to 
others, from forces which are to them the embodiment and environ- 
ment of absolute evil. Oppression, says the proverb, drives wise 
men mad. But however the madness may be caused, it is the 
height of folly to take madmen for counsellors. 

The American Republic has been greatly troubled by these people. 
I remember telling my old friend, Mr. Cyrus Field, near thirty 
years ago, when the Morril tariff was imposed upon the American 
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people, for some reasons which were specious and plausible, for 
others which were base and dishonest, that America, which as yet 
had no social problems which might call labour combinations into 
existence, would very speedily swarm with such organisations in the 
crudest and most aggressive form. The American Parliament 
determined on taxing the consumer for the personal benefit of the 
producer. Of course it taxed the poor more heavily than it did the 
rich, for the latter has a thousand ways of evasion, which are not 
open to the former. But the republic, while it was bent as far as 
possible on excluding the products of foreign industry, had no mind 
to put a hindrance on the importation of industrial agents, though 
latterly some impediments have been put on the immigration of 
contract labour. Now the working men know that however loudly 
patriots might talk of making the States independent of foreign 
supply, the immediate and real purpose of the tariff was to enrich 
the employers. Naturally then, they cast about for the process by 
which a part of these abnormal gains might be diverted into their 
own pockets. ‘This was the origin, the very obvious origin of the 
American trade union. But it did not grow under healthy con- 
ditions, and was met, if I can rely on a State report on the sub- 
ject, with incessant espionage, and in the case of prominent persons, 
by what was called blacklisting, a process to which the hardest 
Irish boycott is mild. ‘There was already a considerable German 
population in the North Eastern States, and as might be expected, 
the exiles of Bismarck, when he had parted from Lasalle and his 
theories, joined them, indoctrinating the American working man 
with the very wildest theories of reconstruction. Unluckily for them, 
some of the disciples of this new doctrine took to open violence, and 
were promptly punished. 

The American workman is, however, within reach of a peril 
which is far more serious than any of which he has hitherto had 
experience. It will come from the new practice or doctrine of 
trusts. ‘The employers of the Union, having gained the boon of a 
protectionist tariff, are utilising it in a way of which even Mr. 
Morril never dreamed. ‘Turning to their own purposes the maxim, 
that where combination is possible competition ceases, they have, 
trusting to their resources in the lobbies at Washington, to their 
influence with the press, and to solid advantages conferred on those 
men of letters whom the Americans call economists, entered into 
quasi-legal associations, the object of which is to serew the price of 
that in which they deal to the highest amount which the consumer 
of the commodity will bear, and to screw down the price of labour to 
the lowest amount to which it can possibly be depressed. It will be 
interesting and instructive to see how, when the new system has 
thoroughly permeated American industries, the workman will enjoy 
the substitution of combination for competition, the system whose 
avowed object is to heighten the cost of living, and to lower the 
rate of wages. ‘The government of the Union has exhibited the 
greatest laxity on the whole in dealing with joint-stock enterprise 
in that country. It exacts no proof that the capital of a railway 
has been actually subscribed, or is not, four-fifths of it, fictitious. It 
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seems to be so interested in the process by which some few persons 
make gigantic fortunes, that it is no way concerned if the method 
is in plain violation of every principle of morality, honour, even of 
decency.* I have read a good many books which have shocked me, 
but I never read anything more callous, more cynical, and more 
impudent, than the account of the way in which the Vanderbilts 
made their colossal fortune. But the writer of the narrative evi- 
dently intended to be complimentary. 

IT do not know how socialists of the reconsiructive order would 
deal with this new situation. They have railed enough at competi- 
tion, forgetful of the fact, that given a free market, competition tends 
to raise wages, and that labour partnerships assist the process. 
But how will they deal with an all-embracing combination? How 
will they handle a system which deliberately depresses wages, and as 
deliberately heightens prices, which reduces the share of the true 
industrial agent to a minimum, and swells enormously the re- 
muneration of the employers? It is the duty of the State, of a 
very different State from the present Congress, the first, the per- 
petual duty, to protect the weak against the strong, no matter 
whether the strong are many or few, and to let nothing stand in 
the way of its equitable arbitration. ‘This practice is not socialism, 
or communism, whatever Lord Wemyss and his allies might say, 
but the satisfaction of that public duty which every govern- 
ment owes to its subjects. If the remedy is not discovered in 
America, I venture on predicting that social enmities will accu- 
mulate a force which will break out into startling action. ‘Theories 
of reconstruction gather their powers and their acceptance, I repeat, 
from the supineness or from the crimes of government. Demo- 
cracies are no more free from alarms, even from convulsions, than 
monarchies are, if the administration of affairs, neglects, condones, 
or assists persistent wrong-doing. 

There is a recent movement in Great Britain, which has taken, I 
conclude, a considerable hold on the working man’s imagination. 
This is what goes by the name of the eight hours’ movement, and 
in particular, an attempt to restrain labour by legislation to this 
hmit of time. Some very instructive information has been given by 
Mr. Haldane, about the origin of the movement in Scotland. It 
may be said at once, that even if it be mistaken in its method, 
the action taken reflects great credit on those who have adyo- 
cated it, for it is avowedly undertaken on behalf of those whose 
position, either by or without their own fault, puts them in a 
position of weakness, as they struggle for better terms with their 
employers. 

Now as an economist, I am entirely convinced that eight hours 
honest work, even in the most mechanical of callings, is all that can 
wisely be exacted from any workman whatever. Overtime, it has 
been noticed over and over again, is not commercially advantageous. 
The last hours of a prolonged day’s labour, are not worth the wages 
given for it, even if the wages are low. ‘There is abundant proof of 





* In this connexion see Part X.—Ed. 
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this in the facts which lie before us. The hours of labour on the 
whole in this country, are less than they are on the continent. The 
quality and value of the work are higher, as is proved not only by 
the volume of trade, but by the frantic efforts which the several 
European nations are making to exclude our goods from their home 
and colonial markets. For it must not be forgotten that selfish men 
will utilise the sentiment of nationality and patriotism for sordid and 
personal ends. Even when a proposal is made that an international 
congress shall do something for labour, no hope is held out that 
tariffs, which are, however disguised, acts of war, shall be revised on 
behalf of international labour. 

I have no doubt then that employers would act wisely, and in the 
end, for their own interests, if they generally limited the working 
day to eight hours. I think the government ought itself to set the 
example, of course under conditions, adequately guaranteed, that 
the shortened hours should show honest and fair work, for I do not 
see that a government yard should be regulated on other lines than 
that of any other place of business. ‘The managers of these institu- 
tions might remonstrate, probably would, I believe have, but 
government officials always give themselves the least possible 
trouble, resent all reforms, and perhaps need improvement, in many 
cases dismissal, infinitely more than those whom they employ 
do. But if the experiment is tried, it will have to be justified by 
results. 

There are occasions too, in which the State may justly interfere. 
If the workman is employed in a calling which requires constant 
attention, and an overstrain on his powers may involve danger to 
others, it is not sufficient that his employers should be mulcted for 
his negligence only. ‘They should be prohibited from making the 
negligence probable. If what we hear is true about the long hours 
to which railway pointsmen are subjected, especially near crowded 
and busy stations, a case for govermnent interference is made out, 
and on the principle often repeated in these papers, that it is the 
duty of the State to protect the weak against the strong. Lut the 
exercise of this duty is under the condition that they who are 
oppressed cannot by their own agency protect themselves in the: 
exercise of their calling. It is no answer to say that they can leave 
their calling alone. Most of us must work, and in that business to 
which we have been brought up, for which we are presumably fitted. 
A man may not have a right to demand work, but he may demand 
that his willingness to work should not be weighted with impossible 
or irrational conditions. 

At the same time, I am convinced that an appeal to the legisla- 
ture should be the last resource, and made when all other possible 
remedies are provably desperate. Labour is infinitely various, and a 
rule which may be safely, perhaps wisely, applied to one kind, 
would be unsafe and unwise in another. ‘Lhe work of a bricklayer 
or carpenter may be safely limited to forty-eight hours a week, or 
forty-four. But it would be impossible so to limit the labour of a 
medical practitioner. If he neglected a patient on the sole plea 
that he had already devoted eight hours to his practice, and mischief 
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followed his inaction, he would be at least censured, and certainly 
with public approval. But it is difficult to see that the labours of a 
physician are less useful to society than those of a bricklayer and 
carpenter. ‘There are occasions when they are constantly deemed 
more useful. But all persons who are any good to society work. 
Now a legislature can only work on general principles. Directly it 
begins to make exceptions, it is in infinite peril of error, and 
on se vast a subject as economic labour its errors would be far 
more serious than those committed on minor and_ narrower 
interests. 

But to me it seems that to invite the legislature to deal with the 
relations of workmen and employers, except in plain and urgent 
cases, is to abdicate the functions of a labour partnership, and to 
strike a serious blow at the vital principles of a trade union. When 
forty years ago, I began to study economic questions, I naturally 
deferred to existing authorities. The economists of the older school, 
Adam Smith always excepted, had very little which was generous, and 
very little which was wise to say about the associations of labour. 
At last I betook myself to that kind of work, which has been the 
staple of my study and such leisure as I have had, for now over 
thirty years. I determined on examining the social history of my 
own country in the light of authentic facts, and with this view have 
traversed the records of the last six centuries. I soon found out the 
errors of my former teachers. I rapidly came to the conclusion 
that associations or partnerships of workmen were not only just but 
wise. Longer experience has convinced me that they supply the 
best answers to those crude theories of reconstruction which seek to 
destroy rather than to reform. And now I see that the British 
workman, though his progress has been hampered by difficulties, 
some the result of his own imperfect knowledge, some due to the 
deliberate malevolence of Parliaments and judges, has established his 
position, is acknowledged by all public men, whose judgment is 
worth anything, to be engaged in vindicating just rights, and at 
last by his patience and perseverance has become the pattern and 
the teacher of labour over the civilised world. Now I would not 
have the consummation of this invaluable training in_ practical 
sociology imperilled by hasty appeals to Parliament, and the too 
ready admission that problems which are as trifles when compared 
with those which the founders of true labour partnerships had to 
grapple with, are insuperable to the present organisation of these 
great institutions. 

James E. Tuoroitp Roaers. 





PART V. 


CO-OPERATION AND SOCIALISM. 


To overlook the differences between things having a general 
resemblance is an almost inevitable fault in a busy people; hence 
it is hardly yet perceived that the Co-operation which has lately 
come to be much spoken of, is a social scheme of industry peculiar 
to this century. Journalists, who are mostly given to impetuous 
observation, have told their readers that co-operation is as ‘‘ old as 
the hills,” and cited A%sop’s fable of the bundle of sticks to show 
that the power of concert was understood long ago. But modern 
co-operation 1s not wooden co-operation. It does not unite for 
strength merely, but for profit. Charles Knight illustrated co-opera- 
tion by the remark of Edward Gibbon Wakefield, that two grey- 
hounds acting together will run down more hares than four hounds 
running separately. But neither is modern co-operation greyhound 
co-operation. ‘The hounds run down the hares for their masters— 
co-operators run down the hares for themselves. Industrial co- 
operation is not a new name for an old thing, but a new thing under 
an old name. Industrial co-operation signifies an enterprise of 
working people, conducting stores and workshops, in which the 
profits of the store are divided among the purchasers, and the 
profits of the workshop among the workers. ‘The difference between 
the new store and the old workshop consists in this: The store con- 
cedes profits as the only means of commanding custom, which shop- 
keepers cannot interfere to prevent, because the wise customer is 
master. ‘The customer keeps the shopkeeper, the shopkeeper does 
not keep the customer. In the workshop it is different, the employer 
does keep the workman, who being without capital to support him, 
is the vassal of the employer to whom he must sell himself or perish. 

The earliest reminiscences of co-operation tell of the efforts made 
by philanthropy and despair, to improve the condition of the 
people. In 1795, the then Bishop of Durham, Dr. Shute Barring- 
ton, promoted a Co-operative Shop in Mongewell, Oxfordshire, 
at which goods, bought wholesale, were retailed at cost price, less 
the expense of management; an old honest pauper being the 
manager at a salary of a shilling a week. Under the inspiration 
of a ‘Society for improving the Condition and increasing the 
Comforts of the Poor,” similar shops were established in a few 
other parishes. George III. was a subscriber to this Society, of 
which Bishop Barrington, Sir Thomas Bernard and Count Romford 
were the inspirers and advocates. What are now known as Civil 
Service and Co-operative Supply Associations are conducted on the 
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humble model of the Mongewell shop except that the managers are 
not paupers. These stores save the expense of many middlemen 
but save nothing for the purchasers, except in reduced charges. 
The earlier shops on the Mongewell type did nothing to create 
habits of business, or self-help in the purchasers, as they were 
simply benevolent Provision Dispensaries, administered by kind- 
hearted clergymen who cared for the domestic welfare of the poor, 
but did not think it desirable to teach their humble customers the 
active but wholesome art of self-help. 

A few years later Robert Owen did the same thing in the same 
way but on a larger scale. He had a partner who was a subscriber 
to the Barrington Bernard Society, from whom Mr. Owen may 
have learned its proceedings. However, he instituted a cost-price 
shop at his New Lanark Mills. Being able to buy wholesale he 
could command good commodities at cheap rates, which he sup- 
plied, without profit on his part, to his workpeople, much to their 
advantage. When he came to have disciples interested in his 
scheme of self-supporting village communities, the ardent and 
practical bethought themselves of the Lanark provision shop, and 
by £1 shares set up similar shops, to which were given afterwards 
the American name of Stores.” Goods were bought in quantities 
wholesale, according to means, and sold at common market prices, 
the profits being invested in community funds; the ardent share- 
holders in many cases taking no interest for their money, or if they 
did, adding it to the said fund. ‘These early co-operators soon saw 
that the money thus saved at the stores could be much increased by 
co-operative workshops, which might employ the store members, 
augment their means by profits of the workshop, and enable them 
to contribute more to the ‘‘ Community Fund.” The generous aim 
of co-operation was to raise the class of workers in the social scale 
of intelligence, competence, and independence, not to raise a few 
individuals merely. ‘They had seen too much and suffered too much 
from pernicious individual pre-eminence to wish to augment it. 
Their prayer was the wise far-seeing, far-reaching prayer of 
Browning :— 

‘Make no more giants, God, 
But clevate the race at once.” 


These infantine stores spread, but did not last long. The law was 
against them. It gave them no security against dishonest shop- 
keepers, or fraudulent treasurers: and as the purchaser at the store 
gave the same price as at other shops, the custom was mainly limited 
to enthusiasts who wished to get into a community, where the 
covetousness and conflict of competition should cease. Store busi- 
ness grew slowly, became stagnant or declined, as converts fell off 
in despair, or enthusiasm spent itself. Self-help was not a popular 
doctrine with the multitude. It was as distasteful to many, as the 
right of Private Judgment was to their forefathers. 'The fanatics 
and the independent-minded, took to private judgment, but the 
majority found it easier to have their thinking done for them. So 
with working people, they mostly preferred being raised by some- 
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body else, to raising themselves; a disposition widely shared by 
classes more highly placed than they, else we should not have so 
many noblemen on the Pension List, nor would the Sinecure Service 
be so crowded. ‘That working-people faltered in their efforts at self- 
help was less to be wondered at, seeing that labour was ever engaged 
producing for others and never for itself, and therefore lacked the 
stimulus of profit to inspire and sustain its zeal. 

Thus co-operative stores fluttered on the path of vicissitude— 
appearing and disappearing like the migratory birds which visit our 
shores—until the year 1844, when Rochdale men, after two failures, 
set up a store on new principles. One was that of limiting the 
interest of the capital of shareholders to five per cent. Hitherto 
capital, where invested with business objects, had taken all the 
profits and the customers who made it got none. But in the Roch- 
dale scheme the surplus, over charges of interest and management, 
was apportioned among customers according to their purchases. 
Seeing that selling at lower than market rates put co-operators in 
competition with shopkeepers, and committed the store to the 
shabbiness and conflict of underselling him, the new co-operators, 
regarded it as contrary to the co-operative principle, which professes 
to increase good-will and supersede competition, which makes good- 
will practically impossible. ‘They therefore arranged to sell at 
current prices. Mnowing from experience that among the poor, 
wants are strong and prudence weak, and that the little gain of 
a little cheapness was sure not to be saved, and without saving 
workmen could never become owners of their houses nor possess a 
fund for the day when they might have to strike against inadequate 
wages ; they therefore encouraged purchasers to leave their profits 
in the Store at interest. As the average profit in a well-conducted, 
well-frequented store, was two shillings im the pound, families 
able to spend £1 a week in provisions, shoes, drapery and articles 
of domestic use, would have £5 to their credit ina year. ‘The next 
year the interest would augment it to £5 5s. with a second £5 added. 
Thus the man with the largest family—if he could afford to feed 
them—made most money at the Store, and in a few years the 
children would eat him into a house of his own which has since 
happened to hundreds. If by accident members paid a little more 
than the current price for an article, it was like ‘‘ seed cast upon the 
water, they found it after many days ’’—in their dividends. Thus, 
“ach store kept a Profit Bank from which customers could draw 
money out, who never put any in. All the while they had food of 
better quality and fair measure, at prices no higher on the average 
than elsewhere. 

As the constitution of a store was democratic, the best members 
could be swamped by the ignorant, they therefore determined that 
25 per cent. of nett profits should be devoted to educational purposes. 
To provide means of instruction was well understood self-defence. 
Literary and scientific knowledge was not the special need. As any 
and every member was eligible and might be made a director, busi- 
ness knowledge was a necessity, as was instruction in the infinite 
devices of adulteration. ‘lo know good things when a member saw 
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them, or found them in the store, prevented unfounded suspicion and 
dissatisfaction. In making purchases the power of discerning 
genuineness is but justice to the seller, and appreciation and confi- 
dence reward his honest consideration for his customer. It is in- 
capacity and ignorance that beget fraud, by making it easy. ‘There 
needed also education in independence and economy which incites 
a family to keep clear of the meanness of debt, which would impose 
on the store expense and peril, and expose the members to 
ignominious acquaintance with County Courts. Above all there 
needed instruction in the principles of association which teach that 
repulsiveness is a misfortune, and substitutes compassion for dis- 
like—patience for anger, good-will for animosity, confidence for dis- 
trust, investigation for suspicion, and generous interest in the welfare 
of others for indifference to their fate. ‘Thus, to conduct a Store 
well every co-operator has to do his best, taking care as Mr. Ruskin 
remarks, that “his best is not the best of an ass.” Only an 
instructed co-operator can do a creditable ‘* best.” 

Thus co-operation has grown popular by being useful. It obtains 
public notice and encouragement because its stores are open to all 
its neighbours. <A year’s custom at a good store is the same thing as 
endowing a workman with an investment of £100 at 5 per cent. interest. 

Co-operation of this systematic and intelligent kind dates from 
1844, when Rochdale discernment set it going. Now the number 
of the societies is 1515. ‘The number of members belonging to 
them is 1,054,996. The share capital owned by the societies is 
£11,199,934. ‘The sales made by all the societies last year was 
£40,225,406, the profits were £3,775,464. Of investments other 
than in trade they hold £5,408,622. Upon education they spend 
£24,000 besides special grants in societies which do not make a 
formal levy for the purpose. 

This growing self-helping movement has been greatly accelerated 
by the opposition of tradesmen, with whom the stores would have dealt, 
but who refused to sell to them. They boycotted the stores and ruined 
them wherever they could. As every store had to keep a buyer of its 
own, that increased its expenses. Besides these buyers went into the 
markets where they could buy unknown, bidding against each other, 
like blundering troops who fire into their own comrades. ‘Thus the 
rival buyers put up the seller’s prices greatly to his advantage. ‘Then 
a few thinkers among the co-operators invited the more intelligent 
stores to establish a wholesale agency to buy for themselves, and 
save the cost and pernicious contests of separate buyers. Now the 
Manchester Wholesale Buying Society are able to go into the 
markets of the world with seven millions of ready money annually. It 
possesses six steamships of its own engaged in carrying its purchases 
from abroad. ‘There is also a Scottish Wholesale whose sales 
exceed £1,000,000 a year. 

The magnitude of the business of the English Wholesale Society 
was lately described by Mr. J. ‘Il’. W. Mitchell, the Chairman before 
Lord Balfour of Burleigh, and Mr. Courtenay Boyle, of the 
Parliamentary Committee of Inquiry. ‘The Wholesale has 900 
federated societies which it supplies. ‘The turnover of its banking 
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department is £25,000,000. It pays in railway carriage £35,000 
annually, and the federated societies it is computed pay £105,000. 
The imports of the Wholesale for the year ending May, 1890, were 


Tons. Value. 


Coftee 480° .. «= «~~ £55,000 
Tea 2,430 « « »« 450;000 
Dried Fruit 4,300 . . .. 145,000 
Cheese 4,000 - « - 210,000 
Bacon and Hams 6,000 . . .. 400,000 
Butter 12,000 . « « d500/000 
Sugar 60,000 . . ..1,125,000 


Imports from the following countries :— 


Austria ‘ ‘ : - . £16,000 
Holland. F : , ; 58,000 
Sweden ‘i ‘ ; 6. 2 70,000 
France : A ; é ‘ 88,000 
Greece . . . . «100,000 
Germany ‘ - 320,000 


America : . . - 840,000 
Denmark . ; ‘ . 890,000 


Thus the foolish and fortunate hostility of boycotting grocers, made 
the commercial fortune of the distributive movement. Co-operation 
was like the genius in the Arabian Nights, the grocers could have 
kept it in the bottle by supplying its modest demands. ‘They forced 
co-operation out and have never been able to get it in again. 

Such are the main principles and features of distributive co- 
operation. ‘The second and more important half of the movement 
is the productive. ‘The store having succeeded, now the workshop 
is becoming the new field of interest and effort. Most of the stores 
accord a portion of profit to the servants employed, in addition to 
their wages, recognizing the co-operative principle of sharing proiits 
with labour. With the Rochdale men the workshop was their 
sarliest care. In 1844 they put production in their rules. ‘Twenty 
years later (1864) they reiterated in their almanac that “ the prin- 
cipal object of the founders of this society was the equitable division 
of the profits arising from the manufacturing of cotton and woollen 
fabrics.” ‘They believed that “‘ all who contributed to the realization 
of wealth ought to participate in its distribution.” ‘They set up a 
co-operative spinning mill, but the shares being open to the town, 
the shopkeepers and outsiders came in, swamped the co-operators, 
and stopped profit-sharing with the workpeople. But they have 
not extinguished it. Elsewhere manufacturing firms have 
adopted it with their workpeople. Mr. ‘I. W. Bushill of 
Coventry, has published a list of British firms in which some 
system of profit-sharing with employers is in force. Mr. David 
Schloss, a competent and painstaking enquirer, confirms that esti- 
mate which might be much enlarged.* ‘The practice prevails in 

* Instructive details have been publishel by Mr. J. C. Gray, who has official know- 
ledge of English socicties. 
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quarters where co-operative publicity is not sought nor desired. 
Besides these firms the Co-operative Guild publish a list of near 
70 productive co-operative societies owned and controlled by 
workmen, many of which divide their total profits (after due pro- 
vision of reserve fund) among the artificers who by brain or hand 
produce them. ‘These societies, as is the case with industrial 
partnerships, are everywhere increasing. ‘The latest addition, 
** Hubbard’s Profit Sharing Building Business,” has a co-operative 
feature which all others lack—that of not entering into competition 
by tenders, but furnishing estimates for good materials and good 
workmanship, with a commission added: as the cheapest-tender- 
plan means fraud in materials, in workmanship, or wages. 
Productive co-operative societies enable men to give themselves 


employment, to acquire the art of management and the ownership of 


their own materials of labour, which the new socialism seeks, and 
besides secures to the workers the profits—which state socialism 
does not propose. 

These productive societies proceed slowly, as they require more 
money to work them on a profitable scale, than stores do, and more 
skill, patience, judgment, and mutual confidence among workers 
than among purchasers. As all enterprise, whether of agriculture, 
manufactures or trade, are most profitable on a large scale, great 
capitalists absorb the lesser, neutralize them, or destroy them by 
competition. Ultimately the smaller societies will combine and put 
themselves on an equality with their mightier rivals. It is seeing 
the tardy growth of enterprise with the small means of workmen, 
which has set so many looking in the direction of state socialism for 
protection. It is in the power of employers to mitigate this craving 
for state protection by becoming protectors themselves. If instead 
of exploiting workmen they concede industrial partnership, and a 
share of profit sufficient to ensure competence for the worker when 
the power of labour ceases, the cry for state socialism would lessen. 
If the reader asks what is ‘‘ competence,” the answer is—competence 
is sufficiency to keep the decayed worker without work, in that 
condition of life to which he has been accustomed. 

Industrial partnerships in existing firms cause no disturbance, 
and prevent the rivalry which productive societies, set up by 
workmen, will be sure to bring. Being a voluntary arrangement 
on the part of employers it will be slow in spreading, unless it 
ean be shown to be profitable. When Mr. William Scholefield 
obtained the Limited Liability Act, I published a tract entitled 
‘**Tndustrial Partnership Divested of Sentimentality,” to show that 
it was a remunerative business arrangement and not a charity, a 
patronage or a loss. Mr. Marshall, of Leeds, showing Robert Owen 
over his spinning mills, said, ‘‘ If my workpeople were to use care 
with their work, and avoid waste, they might save me £4,000 a 
year.” Then said Mr. Owen, “Why not give them £2,000, and 
they would do it, and you be £2,000 richer?” ‘The Messrs. 
Briggs, who established profit-sharing in their Normanton collieries, 
calculated that if the men did their best with their brattices and out- 
put, they would save the company £3,000 a year. They did it, and 
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their employers gave them £1,500, and profited to the same amount 
themselves. Mr. Schloss has shown in the Fortnightly of October 
last, that profit-sharing, intelligently and frankly introduced, is a 
profit to the employer, as the men create all they receive. As any 
who can see facts know, every man has skill, resource, care and good 
will, which the employer does not buy by wages, and does not get. 
Men have no motive for doing their best. ‘They have unused 
faculties to sell, but there is no market for them under the wage 
system, which gives the worker the least and establishes no claim 
save to the least in return. There is no sense in the common 
question, ‘‘If men share the profits will they share the losses?” 
The workers under the industrial partnership system make the 
share of profit they receive, and make for the master as much more. 
The employer has no loss through this arrangement. He gains 
by it. 

It is rather exacting to expect workmen to share losses who never 
shared profit—yet honest workmen share the losses of their 
employers oftener than employers share gains with them. At Ouse- 
burn, when contracts £30,000 under their value, were imposed on 
the men, they met and resolved that every plate and rivet in the 
engines should be sound and honest regardless of the injustice done 
them. ‘The Cobden Mill weavers reduced their own wages to 
diminish the loss of the shareholders. ‘The workers at the Thomson 
Mills made up the interest of shareholders out of their wages and 
savings. ‘l'ry men with profits, and they will not fail in the day of 
loss, even in losses not of their own causing. 

What workshop co-operation maintains is that labour is the poor 
man’s capital, and is as much entitled to interest as the capital of the 
rich man, and more so, since capital only gives its use while labour 
gives its life. Wages are but a trade charge, merely the rent of the 
human machine, and is not more than keeps it in efliciency, and not 
often that. Unless labour has profit, it has no reward. ‘There is no 
more dignity in labour than in the revolution of a steam engine, 
unless labour shares in profit. 

Should workmen attempt to take property without paying for it, 
the capitalist screams ‘‘ Confiscation!’ The capitalist takes labour 
without remunerating it, and calls the workman sentimental who 
objects to it. Industrial sentimentalism like the Devil, is not so 
black as it is painted. Sentimentalism is striving for what is desir- 
able for others, in contradistinction to our own. Practicalism is 
striving only for what you want for yourself. 

Co-operators understood the Labour question from the beginning. 
Dr. King put it plainly in 1830, in the Brighton Co-operator, where 
he said: ‘*'The working classes have no idea of the real value of 
their own labour. When a man has done a week’s work, and 
received his wages for it, he thinks he has received the whole value 
of his work ; but this is by no means the case. He has not received 
above one-fourth part of the real value. He has made a bargain 
with his master, that he will give a week’s work for a certain sum 
of money. Whether this be much or little, this sum is called, the 
value of his work. It is evident that the workman dves not get the 
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whole value of his work; and it is also evident that if he did he 
would grow rich, just as the master does.” 

If industrial partnership be not generally accorded by employers, 
it may be an advantage to independent productive co-operation. 
Necessity and ambition may stimulate workmen to commence that, 
as the boycott of the grocer stimulated the stores. 

There remains the question, ‘‘ What relation does Co-operation 
the pacific bear to Socialism the insurgent force ?”’ The reader has 
seen what Co-operation is, in what respects does Socialism differ ? 
Proudhon the terrible, who thought all property was robbery, 
describes ‘‘ Socialism as every aspiration towards the amelioration 
of society.” There is so little alarming in this definition that the 
co-operator might adopt it. Karl Marx whose name is regarded as 
having an accent of revolution in it, defines the ‘‘ Socialistic ideal 
as nothing else than the material world reflected by the human 
mind, and translated into powers of thought.” This is entirely safe 
and remote, since it would require an insurrection to get the idea 
into the heads of any considerable number of persons. Dr. Sydney 
Webb the most intelligent as well as the most intelligible exponent 
of the new Socialism, defines it as ‘‘the control by the community 
of the means of production for public advantage instead of for 
private profit.” The State already does more things than most 
persons suppose, but Dr. Webb’s proposal is more stupendous than 
all of them put together, and the co-operator concludes that he had 
better continue helping himself until the State is ready for the dis- 
charge of its assigned and compendious duty of supplying the means 
of labour throughout the empire. 

On the other hand the advantage of co-operation is that it enables 
persons to substantially improve their condition without despising, 
disparaging or impeding other forms of redress. Dr. Webb owns 
that Socialism is democratic and must wait for the consent of the 
majority before it can act. This is looking to a far-forward day, 
and the grand-children of co-operators may be grey-headed before it 
sets in. In the meantime the self-helping party have not to wait 
for anybody’s consent save those of their way of thinking. They 
make no demand upon the State save to be let alone. 

As the reader has seen the co-operative scheme is no recent 
invention in opposition to the new Socialism—for ‘‘ new” Socialism 
it is, since Co-operation was known as “ Socialism” sixty years 
ago, being a name given to the “‘ Social Reformers” of that date. 
The policy of co-operation now was its policy then. A distinguished 
Trade Unionist advocate and journalist of 1834, Henry Hetherington, 
Editor of the Poor Man’s Guardian, in commending the “ Socialist ”’ 
principle of his day to trade societies asked ‘‘ What is property ?” 
“The right,” he said, “which every man ought to have to the 
enjoyment of the fruits of his industry. Do the Unionists wage 
war against this right? On the contrary, their aim is to render it 
more secure than it has ever been. ‘Their language to their masters 
is ‘Keep what you have got. We want none of it. We will be 
satisfied with the legitimate fruits of our own industry. We have 
hitherto worked for you: We shall henceforth work for ourselves. 
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Our object therefore is not to rob you in violation of law, but to 
prevent you from further robbing us according to law.” This 
was twelve or more years before Thomas Carlyle wrote his famous 
new commandment. ‘Thou shalt not steal—Thou shalt not be 
stolen from.’ ‘This was the old co-operative, self-helping, work- 
shop “socialism,” as distinguished from the new state-helpu 
socialism. 

The capacity of co-operation to maintain ‘its place as an 
ameliorative force in face of socialistic professions turus upon the 
extension of profit-sharing. 

It is a sign that the principle of participation like ‘ John Brown’s 
soul is marching on” that the Metropolitan Gas Company made 
offer of it to their men. ‘True there was a sting in the offer, for 
practically they require the men to become traitors to their order 
and abandon their self-defensive Union. A bunch of flowers is a 
bright gift, but if there be a small viper concealed in it, it loses its 
nosegay charm. By the better class of employers the nosegay is 
offered without the thorn. 

The objection that Ferdinand Lassalle made, and Mr. Frederic 
Harrison makes to co-operation is that it does little and is long in 
doing it. But this objection proceeds from theorists who believe 
they have an infallible, all-sufficient remedy of their own for social 
evils. Socialistic theorists are mostly social 'Tories who seek the con- 
trol of the people. Mr. Harrison has not concealed his dislike of 
the “‘ democratic virus,” and Lassalle regarded self-helping action 
in the people as detrimental to his avowed ambition. It is a common 
infatuation of excellent persons who have great schemes of their 
own to disparage all others, and get them out of the way, that they 
alone may run the world. Co-operation is content to make a place 
for itself, doing what it can, and hoping others may be able to do 
better. 

Notwithstanding its tardiness there is much to be said on behalf 
of self-help. ‘The co-operator is of the opinion expressed by 
Pestalozzi’s peasant :—‘‘ I do a great deal to make you contented 
and happy,” said a lord to his vassals.—‘‘ True, true!” said all 
with one voice, “and we have much to thank you for.” One 
peasant only did not speak. At last he said: ‘f My lord, will you 
allow me to ask you a question ?”—‘* Why not?” said the lord. 
Peasant: ‘‘I have two fields of wheat. One has been richly 
manured but badly cultivated ; it is full of weeds. ‘The other has 
been scantily manured but well tilled ; it is as it should be. Which 
of the two will produce more ?”—Lord: ‘ The second, certainly, 
for you have given the corn the opportunity of developing freely.” — 
Peasant: ‘‘ Well, my lord, if, instead of loading us with gifts, you 
would leave us free to manage our own affairs, I think we should 
prosper better.” 

This is the true co-operative principle—it does not seek patronage, 
only freedom, and to be neither handicapped nor hampered by 
outside law, nor by legal imposts from which capitalists are free. 
Yet the excellent principle has some difficulties within. ‘There are 
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workmen who hesitate to accord to their fellows the advantages they 
once coveted when they were mere wage-workers. Now they have 
come to control capital in the workshops of our English Wholesale 
society, which manufactures some of the goods it sells to its 
900 federated societies; the half co-operators prove traitors to 
their own order. Yet they were all workmen once. I knew most 
of them when they were working at the loom, or the bench, on the 
tailor’s table, or on the shoemaker’s stool. ‘Then their condition 
was abject—their prospects deplorable. Not only were they unable 
to pay for their children being educated—they were not able to feed 
them. ‘Their days were spent in penal settlements of industrial 
hard labour, and their days likely to end in the indignity of the 
poor-house. Then they knew what it was to be slaves of capital. 
This forgetfulness of principle is not, however, so discouraging as 
it seems. Descended through centuries of competition, they have 
not been able all at once to emancipate themselves from the habit 
of taking advantage of others, when the opportunity comes to them. 
It would not be candid towards the reader to keep these facts out of 
sight, which with the reflecting will excite compassion rather than 
contempt. Besides, they serve to show that co-operation is a new 
social education, demanding patience and instruction to bring suc- 
cess. Elsewhere respect for principle is found. Happier and more 
sagacious than the English, the directors of the Scottish Wholesale 
society do concede profits to their workpeople, in addition to their 
wages. Where the English see an opportunity the Scotch see a 
principle. 

All men lie, more or less, who have nothing to gain by the truth. 
As a rule Russians and Hindoos who live under despotisms are not 
distinguished by impatience to disclose facts. They have not been 
used to see the advantage of it. Security and benefit have not been 
the reward of impetuous veracity. In England there are many men 
who respect truth and honesty, who do not trust either in trade. 
Co-operation believes that honesty will pay, and undertakes to try 
it. ‘The impatient socialist thinks this slow work, if he does not 
think it dull. In our stores new members will accept profit and 
sone will seek profit, by cheap buying, without regard to the welfare 
of the poor maker of the cheap goods. Cheapness is shabbiness, 
unless cheapness be measured by excellence and not excellence 
measured by cheapness. ‘l'rue co-operators maintain that no 
article in store, or shop, or market should be bought without 
enquiry whether the maker had a living share of profit for his 
work. ‘lo buy without thinking of this, or caring for it is a 
heartless complicity with unrequited labour, and implies a shame- 
ful willingness to profit by it. ‘Those unaccustomed to the principle 
of seeking their own advantage by means conducive to the advantage 
of others show overreaching suspicion and distrust: these being the 
vices of competition, in which they have been bred, and you cannot 
unbreed them yery soon. But those who began co-operation had 
in view honest results. ‘They did not live to see the success we 


can now record. ‘Their generous trust may be read in the lines of 
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Mr. Lewis Morris who wrote the ‘‘ Song of Labour,” co-operators 
sing yearly at the Crystal Palace : 


* Others, I doubt not, if not we, 
The issues of our toils shall see ; 
Young children gather as their own 
The harvests that the dead have sown ; 
The dead—forgotten and unknown.” 





Of all the strange and incoherent fear from which men, supposed 
to be wise, suffer, is the fear that the progress of the poor should 
proceed too fast and society should be precipitated into the un- 
known, without due notice—the unknown being that state of 
industry 1n which working-men shall prosper by their own good 
sense. Wise change will never come too soon. There 
necessity for putting obstruction in its way. 

The social question is upon us. It never was before. When 
Louis Blane adyocated in 1848 a ‘‘ Republic Democratic and 
Social,” he was counted a dreamer. Now it is not only in the 
air—it fills the air, and profit-sharing is the only anti-revolutionary 
element in it, 

The Melbourne day has gone by when the State can ‘let things 
alone.” Something must be done by somebody, now workmen 
understand their position. 

1. The people must pay taxes; therefore they must have suffi- 
cient wages to enable them to do it. 

2. If unjust foreign wars are undertaken by the Government 
workpeople have to pay more taxes, besides having their sons killed 
needlessly ; they therefore require leisure for acquiring political 
knowledge, to prevent unjust wars being engaged in. 

3. ‘They must keep their children from work until they are well- 
grown, and pay for their education at a Board School, else they are 
summoned before a magistrate; therefore they must not have too 
many children, and they must have good wages, or they cannot 
fulfil their civic obligations. 

4. They must not need parish relief themselves in old age, other- 
wise shopkeepers and tradesmen must pay poor rates to keep them ; 
therefore they must have income sufficient to enable them to provide 
for the future. 

5. They must not be ignorant, else they will be despised, and they 
must obey the laws—which means they must know the laws; there- 
fore they must have knowledge of the art of acquiring capital with 
a view to competence, and of preventing co-operative gains being 
dissipated by the household, by the State, or by ignorance. 

Though co-operators are ambitious, they are not exacting. 
They know that profit cannot be made always nor in every business. 
They do not ask that profit should be divided when there is none, 
but when there is, co-operation claims that the workman shall share 
it, in the proportion in which his labour creates it. Profit 2s made in 
business and trade, else whence come the palatial warehouses, the 
costly equipages, the princely country seats, the well-appointed 
yachts, the luxurious living, the enormous fortunes which millionaires 
amass out of unréquited labour. Co-operation holds that society is 
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chargeable with affording criminal opportunities to any to acquire or 
to hold great riches, side by side with the squalor of the industrious, 
and at the cost of the industrious. 

The Editor of this Review leaves every writer to express whatever 
is relevant to his subject, that existing facts may be submitted to the 
judgment and information of the reader, the writer alone being 
answerable for what he says. Hence, if any one, social student or 
socialist, asks how co-operators hope to attain their ends, they 
answer, not by law merely, which is tardy, nor by violence, which is 
not a social remedy, nor by supplication, which is pitiful and 
unmanly. Wealth and education in their luxurious delicacy decry 
workmen as rude and coarse—tell them with supercilious gentility 
that they lack refinement. They lack polish and grace because 
they do all the rough and distasteful work of the world, so that 
it never mars the daintiness of the rich, nor disturbs their elegant 
serenity. Workmen, if they are rude and uncourtly, are so because 
of their incessant toil, which makes them what they are, and keeps 
them where they are. Wealth is debtor to industry, not industry to 
wealth ; co-operators care nothing for patronage, nor charity, nor 
sympathy, unless accompanied by the security that labour shall have 
a fair share of the profit it earns. Then they will know how to 
honour learning, and they will envy riches no more. Why are our 
cities overrun with the locust race of middlemen? What gentleman 
or workman, if he can help it, thinks of putting his son into 
the workshop? Why is the crowd of clerkship-seekers increasing ? 
Why are our streets and clubs thronged with turf-men, hangers-on, 
touters, cadgers, and thieves, and all the pestilential brood who seek 
to live on the labour of others? Because they know that work does 
not pay. Whatisthe good of having learned men in the land if they 
cannot secure a poor man honest reward for honest work? What is 
religion good for if it merely tells us that ‘‘if a man will not labour, 
neither shall he eat,” unless it takes care that those who do labour 
have something to eat and plenty of it. 

Middlemanism is not such an advantage that any should desire its 
perpetuation. A Chinaman sees in a son or daughter, one who will 
keep him in his old age. An English middleclass man sees in a son 
one whom he has to keep, and probably his family also. That is 
the new lot of middleclass English parents when they become old. 
Whoever would alter this must help to make industry profitable. As 
coloured Brother Gardiner, President of the Lime Kiln Club, 
Detroit, told the members, “If a man can get his living widout 
work, what is de use of working? Every meal a man gets widout 
working for it only helps to make him of opinion dat hard work 
be only for fools who know no better. If de Lord had intended dat 
one half de world should work hard to support de udder half, 
we should have got de news long before dis time.” 

We are not so far from getting the theory of co-operation into 
practice as State Socialists think, or as we once thought ourselves. 
Many bishops, deans, canons, clergymen and eminent Nonconformist 
preachers, Episcopal Convocations and Dissenting Unions who have 
often proved their power for evil, and can be a great power for good, 
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are now lending important advocacy to the co-operative cause of 
labour. ‘They are becoming conscious that it is written in their 
own book— 

“My people shall build houses and inhabit them.” 

**And they shall plant vineyards and eat the fruit of them.” 

“They shall not build and another inhabit.” 

“They shall not plant and another gather.” 

“For as the days of a tree shall be the days of my people.” 

“And my chosen shall long enjoy the work of their hands.” 


Every man knows that a religion which does not act on its own 
precepts, is as though it did not exist, and is worthless if it does. 
Ixperience does not warrant high expectation from theological 
sources, but since the churches address the conscience of mankind, 
it may do much when in earnest, in insisting upon the duty of 
conceding industrial rights. 

It may be granted to the socialist that co-operative redress pro- 
ceeds tardily, but it is careful not to incite enemies to obstruct its 
path. It leaves to politics the things which belong to politics and 
to religion the things which belong to religion, not contemning 
them, not disparaging them, not undervaluing them, but keeping 
co-operation distinct and separate from them. By keeping itself to 
itself, co-operation, setting up no claim to the profits of any person’s 
possessions, gives no one any right to dispute the claims of labour 
to the fruits of its own exertion. When the advocates of one 
reform enter upon another, the two are confused together, and no ° 
one any longer sees either question distinctly. Should a co-operator 
attack the right of others to their property, he would bring all the 
defensive force of society down upon him. ‘Then the rascal 
persuades the honest man that he is also in danger, and both com- 
bine to defame and destroy their presumed assailant. 

There is much property which has been acquired fraudulently, 
and is being accumulated fraudulently. When in the sphere of 
politics opportunity oecurs of arresting such evil, it has to be done. 
We leave that question also separate from co-operation, for if we 
undertook to settle all property on foundations of justice co-opera- 
tion would be postponed to the next century. 

Co-operation judged by its rate of progress is not discouraging 
compared with socialism. ‘The State is ponderous, unsympathetic 
and slow to move, except on behalf of property. Sometimes 
socialists talk of accelerating the pace of the State by force; but 
that is the language of despair which ceases to have meaning in the 
face of hope. Philosophers themselves are uneircumspect and 
uneasy under their principles, when they are very hungry, and see 
no prospect of arepast. People of property have tongues quite as 
furious as the common people when their interests are touched. 

Socialism, like any other agitation, has to be judged on its 
merits. ‘The co-operator is not so silly nor conceited as to conclude, 
because he thinks his own principles well-founded, that no other 
vause has anything to say for itself. He would be heartless who 
could judge socialism without sympathy and pride. It is one of 
the noblest hopes of the future that so many thinkers of learning 
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and genius begin to recognize the helplessness of labour in the 
hands of capital. They see great fortunes—“ scandalous” fortunes 
as the mother of Archbishop Trench called them—accumulate with 
infamous rapidity, while dreary ceaseless toil, emigration or 
pauperism, is the lot of those whose industry makes these fortunes 
possible. Now and then the gift of a church or an almshouse 
mitigates the outlook, gifts mostly the conscience money of unre- 
quited labour. T. P. Cooke, when Bristol was rich by the toil of 
West Indian slavery, said—‘“ every brick in their city was cemented 
by the blood of a negro;” and many an osteutatious pile has been 
built, like the Pyramids of Egypt, with the lives of workmen. 
These gifts, not without merit, are so scarce that we oft accord the 
donors public honours. But how much more applause would these 
acts elicit if they implied that an equitable share of this opulence 
was left in the hands of those who earned it. Let honest enterprise 
have honour, let riches have its glory, but let workmen have 
sufficient means in the years of labour, and in the future. Mr. 
Carnegie has delivered to the world, a ‘‘ Gospel of Wealth.” It 
contains generous suggestions for the benefit of those who have 
not earned it, but not one word to the effect that some share should 
be accorded to those who did. If socialism can do anything to 
obtain the recognition of industry and improve its fortunes there is 
room for jt. 

The eight hours question has something to say for itself which 
the co-operator though he may not agree with it must treat with 
consideration. A workman finds that his life is consumed mainly 
by toil and sleep, and he has not enough of mere rest to fully 
restore his powers. For recreation and learning he has little 
leisure. He may as well never have been born. Indeed it had been 
better had he not, for he passes through the world without enjoy- 
ment in it. His remembrance of his transit, if he has the misfortune 
to remember it, will be but the memory of bitterness and weariness. 
If he asks the State to help him to limit his hours of labour, he is 
told to help himself. ‘There is a cant of self-help abroad. Self-help 
has such a hearty, manly sound that well intending persons refer 
every evil to that remedy without considering whether organized 
capital will let unorganized labour help itself. Capital is like the 
boy who gave his sister the choice of two apples, by telling her she 
could have the lesser or none. ‘The day has gone by when men 
believe the false couplet of Goldsmith. 


* How small, of all that human hearts endure, 
The part which laws or kings can cause or cure.” 


Laws can do much for the rich. Laws give them untaxed land 
values, laws exempt them from rates and death duties, laws enable 
them to depopulate parishes, that idlers may hunt over homesteads. 
The rich can get laws passed in a night, while London workmen 
may march in humiliating processions to Hyde Park for generations, 
and law will do nothing for them. It takes a costly strike and the 
sympathy and aid of ail the country to get a penny for dock 
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labourers. Capital holds in its commanding hand the omnipotent 
weapon of starvation. 

“Allah! Allah! cried the stranger, 

Wondrous sights the traveller sees ; 

But the greatest is the latest 

Where the drones control the bees,”’ 


Long ago co-operators were well inclined to eight hours work. 
As early as 1817, Robert Owen published a letter in the London 
Star of that day, in which “ eight hours was first mentioned as a 
desirable limit to the usual working day.’ Mr. John Morley, who 
discerns what is reasonable as well as any man and has more 
sympathy with it than most men, admits that to limit the indefinite 
extension of the day’s labour, now too oft imposed on the worker, is 
not wrong in itself, provided it is brought about by those whom it 
concerns. Workmen think the State ought to help them. ‘They see 
noble and other owners of London property able to levy rents at an 
increase of a thousand per cent. and more, and to confiscate with 
impunity the earnings of generations. Workmen ask how did they 
get this power? ‘The answer is they got it by law. God is very 
good to the rich in England. Would it be wrong if the law did 
something for industry ? Workmen may be wrong in thinking this. 
The co-operator takes his own course of doing what he can for 
himself: but cannot contemn those who demand the leisure, which 
others less in need of it get without trouble, without stint and with- 
out reproach. Mr. Gladstone in his courageous and impartial way, 
lately said, ‘‘ Capital and not Labour has hitherto had the upper 
hand and it is time that the balance should not be reversed, but 
redressed.” 

The State did interfere to limit the labour of women and children. 
What are men in the hands of capital but children. They are told 
they do not know what is for their own good. This is treating them 
as children. If they are children they are entitled to protection as 
children. Protection is counted humiliating, but gentlemen find 
this humiliation does not affect their dignity. So the workman 
reasons. If he is wrong he has reason for his error. Co-operation 
‘cannot condemn him “at sight,” seeing that from the days of Owen 
it has shown that machinery doing the work of 200 millions of men, 
produces enough in four hours a day to more than sustain the people 
of the United Kingdom. ‘To tell workmen to help themselves is to 
incite them to organize an universal strike, and what is the use of a 
State which brings that calamity upon an industrial nation? Law 
can avert this by being half as considerate to labour as it is to weaith. 
The Emperor of Germany understands this. 

The profit-sharing principle of workshop co-operation is calculated 
to bring about the result sought by strikes without their conflict and 
cost. ‘The problem how to reconcile labour and capital cannot be 
solved by giving capital all the gain and industry none. But the 
moment profit-sharing is proposed there is set up the old cry heard 
among employers—the cry that trade will be driven away and even 
capital will emigrate. ‘This cryis a hundred years old in England, 
and we are still doing pretty well. Mr. Bright, who had these fears, 
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lived to tell us that wages had increased 50 per cent. in England, and 
trade has not gone yet. One man is killed annually on the railways 
in every 127 employed in shunting work. Propose that a few 
pounds of the 5 millions Mr. Talbot died possessed of, should be 
deducted to provide for the families of the killed, and we shall be 
told the railways will leave the country. 

Co-operators of any experience are used to being alarmed. I have 
lived through seven terrors and my life is not yet spent. I was born 
in the Catholic emancipation horror, when thumbscrews and faggots 
were to be the lot of all. The Reform Bill of 1832 brought the 
scare of a destroyed ‘‘ Constitution.” When Co-operative industrial 
villages were advocated, the newspaper sky grew lurid with social 
spectres. With Chartism came the alarm of a French Revolution 
in England. ‘The ‘ruin of the landed interest”? came with the 
Repeal of the Corn Laws—the Church and the Throne are always 
in danger, the “‘ most cherished Institutions of the country” are in 
convulsions every General Election. Socialism which only aims at 
insuring work and something to eat for every industrious man, is the 
tamest terror that ever agitated her Majesty’s liege subjects. Diderot 
was right—‘‘ It is less inconvenient to be mad with the mad than be 
sane by one’s self; but the co-operator is content with the incon- 
venience. Other agitators may go farther and as they believe more 
quickly, but the co-operator goes surely if slowly, and has the 
encouragement of the Italian proverb that he who goes slowly goes 
far—providing he keeps a moving. 

A fair day’s wages for a fair day’s work is in equity half what the 
gentleman would require to do the same work. ‘This is compli- 
mentary to the gentleman and satisfactory to the workman. But 
co-operators have never asked for more than a dividend of ten per 
cent. on the annual amount of wages. ‘This limited partnership in 
profits involves no recasting of society—it leaves capital secure be- 
cause capital will no longer incite revolt by its aggressiveness—it 
disturbs no arrangement in workshop, mill, or mine, it impairs no 
business administration—the direction of the master remains un- 
weakened—indeed it causes it to be more valued for its results and 
more respected for its fairness. Excessive fortunes might be limited 
but the public prosperity would be increased by Labour being 
insured « moderate competence and pauperism made impossible 
to the prudent. They who make a track over the unknown plane of 
progress are followed by all who cannot make one for themselves. 
Co-operators make this self-helping path. Some think their 
principles too high for a world where motives are commonly low. 
We learned lately that the pigeons let loose from the top of the Kittel 
‘Tower maintained an altitude of 1000 feet, which was far higher 
than their average flight, so it is with men. They who begin with 
high aims generally keep ahead of those who grovel. 


GeEoRGE JAcon Honyoake. 

















PART 


TRADE UNIONS. THEIR POLICY AND SOCIAL 
WORK. 


In the creation and development of the industrial problems now 
awaiting and demanding solution, no social institution has played a 
more important part than the trade union. In England this form 
of associative effort for a common object by the working section of 
the community has been the growth or rather the natural evolution 
of generations of increasing political freedom. Alone among 
European nations, Hngland has had the wisdom and the courage to 
entrust largely to the people themselves the means of working out 
their own social salvation. Indeed in this respect our country is 
at least half a century ahead of all her industrial neighbours, and 
troubled as the last year may have been by constant struggles 
between capital and labour in England, there is no doubt whatever 
that the crisis here has been mild indeed as compared with the 
industrial revolt which has swept over the continent. ‘lhe compara- 
tive calm with which our labour disputes are now conducted is really 
the result of the self organisation of labour which our working 
people have achieved for themselves. On the other hand, the 
violence and excess of continental labour struggles, are almost 
entirely due to the fact, that the people have no rights of combina- 
tion and can only assert themselves as angry undisciplined mobs 
exactly as our own workers used to do at the beginning of the 
present century, before they were allowed the privileges of associa- 
tive life. We have had to grow by degrees into all the freedom that 
our people enjoy, and it is a mistake for continental rulers to 
imagine that they can attain a similar result by directly opposite 
methods. So important a factor has the organisation of the workers 
now become with us, that no survey of the labour problem can be 
complete which does not take into account the numerous ways in 
which it is affected by the influence and policy of the trade unions. 
It is well therefore, with a view to estimate rightly the strength of 
these bodies and the ways in which this strength is likely to be 
exerted to have a clear knowledge of their origin and history, of their 
objects and of the principles upon which they are based. 

It is usual in dealing with the history of trade unionism to 
attempt to establish a connection, if not, indeed, an actual relation- 
ship between the modern labour association and the guild of the 
middle ages. ‘There is really no such relationship, and all that is to 
be said upon this point is that each of these forms of industrial 
association is that most suitable to the conditions under which they 
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originated and lived. There are many points of analogy between the 
ancient and modern form of organisation. ‘They each had for object 
the regulation of the interests of their trade, and alike provided 
certain benefits for members. In many of their details these regula- 
tions and benefits are remarkably similar, but all their methods of 
procedure and policy were entirely different. The guilds of the 
middle ages were simply mutual trade protection societies, in which 
masters and workmen were combined for the common object of 
securing the general benefit of all concerned in their particular 
trade. ‘The masters were the most powerful members of those com- 
munities, and they became huge trade monopolies. 

The modern trade union is an institution designed to accomplish 
distinctly different purposes. It seeks, it is true, to regulate the 
interests of its trade, but this is done almost exclusively from the 
workman’s point of view. Like the guild it is a protective agency, 
but, unlike the guild, it has also an aggressive aspect and often 
turns its forces against the masters, or, as it is now more common 
to call them, the employers. ‘Trade unions in their policy have a 
two-fold aspect. 

They are defensive institutions when their rights, privileges, or 
remuneration are attacked, they are aggressive when they seek to 
effect what they consider improvements in the position of labour. 
In the ancient guild, masters and men were closely united. All 
industry was then carried on upon a different footing. Comparative 
equality prevailed. ‘The master trained personally lis own ap- 
prentices, and they were in most cases the inmates of his dwelling 
as well as of his workshop. ‘The relationship between them was 
almost that of the family, and their trade was a mystery not to be 
communicated to outsiders. ‘The guilds were thus close corporations 
pursuing their own interest. both as producers and merchants. 

This union of masters and of workmen was intended to protect 
themselves against and to take advantage of the general public who 
consumed their goods. There were thus but two interests involved. 

But modern civilization has changed all that. Instead of the 
euild in which masters and men were as one, we have on the one 
hand the association of the employers, and on the other the 
unions of the workmen, who, while asserting that their interests are 
identical, continually act as though those interests were the very 
opposite of each other. ‘The general public is not now the common 
foe against whom both capital and labour are to protect themselves, 
but is now named the consumer by political economy, of whose special 
interests in trade struggles, capital always professes to be the 
guardian. 

From this point of view, it seems as though the system of the old 
guilds had much to be said in its favour. It simplified economic 
conditions. It divided wisely for purposes of distribution into two 
sections only—the producers and the buyers. All the complications 
of distribution which are so much the trouble of political economists 
to-day, were unknown in the days of the guilds, except to a very 
slight extent in cases where distance separated producer and con- 
sumer. Industrial peace was, however, maintained by it, and the 
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relations of employer and employed were almost entirely devoid of 
the bitterness which characterises those relations now. 

Useful as the guilds may have been, however, they became abuses 
and were swept away. ‘They contained within themselves the essential 
element which has always been and ever will be the point of conflict in 
the labour problem. Human nature is above all things selfish and 
greedy of gain. ‘The guilds used the power which unity gave them to 
take advantage of the public, and the masters, being the stronger, 
because the most influential power in the guilds, used their position 
rather to advance their own individual interest than to serve the good 
of the whole trade. From these causes chiefly came about the de- 
moralisation and breaking up of the guilds. Labour was left without 
organisation of any kind, an intermediate or trading class sprang up 
between the producer and his customers and the division of interests 
became complete. Nor was this all. After the guilds had been cor- 
rupted and lost their influence, it was thought necessary to legislate 
for labour, and in the time of the Tudors laws were passed for the 
special government of the workers, which from this period of the 
nineteenth century we can only look back upon with wonder and 
amazement. 

Not only was labour enforced as a duty by statute, but idleness or 
refusal to work was punished as a crime of special enormity. ‘The 
rates of wages for which men should work were fixed by Act of 
Parliament, and it was equally an offence for the workman to demand 
or the employer to pay more than the law specified. Combination of 
every kind was strictly prohibited, and any found uniting for the 
purpose of dealing with the conditions of labour were subjected to 
extremely severe penalties. ‘l’o the whole of these statutes it is not 
necessary to refer, but, as marking the starting-point of legislation 
against combinations, the Act 2 & 3 Edward VI., ¢. 15, may be 
quoted. Under this statute it was enacted that if any artificers, 
labourers, &e., should conspire, covenant, or promise that they 
should not make nor do their works but at a certain rate, or should 
not work but at certain hours or times, they should forfeit for the 
first offence £10, or suffer 20 days’ imprisonment; for the second 
offence £20, or the pillory; for the third offence £40, or the pillory 
and the loss of one ear; and so on. ‘This law was in spirit but a type 
of all the legislation affecting labour which prevailed right down to 
the end of the first quarter of the present century. Indeed, it is not 
too much to say, as Professor Rogers has done, in his book on 
wages, that from the times of the Wars of the Roses up to the repeal 
of the combination laws, all legislation was ‘‘ a conspiracy concocted 
and carried out by parties interested in its success, entered into to 
cheat the English workman of his wages, to tie him to the soil, to 
deprive him of freedom, and to degrade hin into irreparable poverty.” 

It is thus seen that the principle of trade unionisin, even as we 
know it to-day, is no new one. With the laws existing against 
combinations were also statutes intended to regulate the rates 
of wages, and up to 1812 the power of fixing wages was vested in the 
hands of the magistrates. ‘Those authorities in most cases either 
could not or would not enforce such enactments. Where the 
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employers considered statutory rates too high, they simply did not 
pay them, and the workmen were unable to compel them. Pro- 
ceedings were continually being taken to compel magistrates to force 
employers to pay the correct rates of wages, or to force magistrates 
to establish rates. But steps of this kind could not be taken by the 
workmen without some form of union, which brought them within the 
reach of the laws punishing combination. 

By the Act 40 Geo. IIL., s. 106, all agreements between workmen 
for obtaining a rise of wages, &c., were declared illegal, and subjected 
members of such combinations to a penalty of two months’ imprison- 
ment. In spite of all this restrictive legislation, and in defiance of 
its spirit, trade unions were continually being formed. As a matter 
of fact, they existed as secret societies, more or less, from the 
commencement of the eighteenth century. It was impossible, 
naturally, that this should be otherwise. ‘lhe whole of the conditions 
under which British industries were carried on rendered it inevitable. 
The old system of trade under small employers, mostly employing 
their servants in their own houses or in small workshops adjacent 
thereto, was passing away, and was gradually being superseded by 
the factory system, under which men were employed in much larger 
numbers. Meeting thus at their work in masses, and less under the 
eye of the individual employer, tacit combination to effect special 
objects was easy, and naturally led in times of graver crisis to the 
formation of illegal combinations. Even so far back as 1703 
a society of watchmakers existed in London. About 1770 there 
was a powerful organisation of silk workers. In 1778 the still 
existing Brushmakers’ Society was formed, and about the same 
time the bookbinders formed a society, which also survives to 
this day. But every step such societies took was beset with danger, 
and every movement for an alteration in the conditions of labour 
contributed its quota of trade union offenders to the common prison. 
In spite of all, combinations continued to grow and multiply. 
In 1809 the present society of Iron Founders took its origin. A 
general secretary of this society, who lived to see the enfranchisement 
of the unions, has often declared that after lodge meetings in 
the early days of the union it was customary to bury the books until 
they were again required. From then until 1824 societies were 
springing up on all sides, and the law seemed powerless to keep them 
down. 


In that year Mr. Joseph Hume made his now historic motion 


demanding the appointment of a Select Committee of the House of 


Commons ‘to inquire into the state of the law of the United 
Kingdom, and its consequences, respecting artisans leaving the 
kingdom and residing abroad ; also into the state of the law respecting 
the exportation of tools and machinery ; and into the state of the 


law and its effects, as far as it relates to the combination of 


workmen and others to raise wages, or to regulate their wages and 
hours of working.” ‘This quotation really contains in a few words 
a summary of all the legislation which at that time restricted the 
freedom of labour, and also of capital, to do certain things. ‘The 
resolutions of Mr. Hume’s Committee show how utterly ineffective 
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all this legislation had been. All, however, that it is necessary to 
say here is, that the inquiry led to the repeal of the laws which 
declared all combinations of workmen illegal and penal. ‘This, in 
brief, is the early history of trade combination among workmen. 
The fuller freedom to which trade unions have now progressed was 
not at once accorded, but was jealously and grudgingly yielded 
by degrees during the next half century, at the end of which the 
Trade Union Acts of 1871 and of 1876 had conceded all the principal 
points for which workmen clamoured. Into the history of all this 
modern legislation, and the agitations which led to it, there is neither 
need nor space to enter here, as really the most important points to be 
considered are, the modern constitution, objects and policy of trade 
unions. 

The special objects of trade unions are various, but in general 
purpose they are the same. ‘Trade unions were established so that 
by means of combination such remuneration and conditions of labour 
might be obtained as individual effort could never hope to gain. 
The workman’s only property is his labour. It is a property of a 
precarious tenure and uncertain value. It may be relatively valuable 
to-day, but to-morrow may find no market. It is often but the 
plaything of the competitive struggle continually going on in society. 
‘The merest change in the commercial circumstances of the world 
influences the condition of thousands, and the workman, when 
thrown out of employment, or taken advantage of by those he serves, 
can have little hold upon the world, unless he is combined with his 
fellows for purposes of mutual support. It is only, in fact, by such 
union that he can make himself in the least degree felt in the settle- 
ment and arrangement of the concerns which to him are of most vital 
interest. 

‘The elevation of the individual is not to be obtained by the isolated 
action of units, but by the growing prosperity of the mass. Efforts 
made singly are powerless, but strength arises from the concerted 
action of thousands. Asa matter of fact, wisely directed union, in 
theory and in actual practice, has been shown to be the most effective 
method of improving the condition of labour. 

Nor is the workman the victim merely of an uncertain labour 
market. He is subject to the trials of sickness and old age. His 
labour and its independence, are of course the first care with the 
intelligent man who lives by his toil, but the other contingencies 
must be provided for also. It may doubtless be objected that sick- 
ness and old age may be best provided for by the friendly society 
pure and simple, but the large bulk of those who organise for trade 
purposes prefer at the same time to have the two forms of organisa- 
tion combined. In their early days when trade combination was 
contrary to law many of the trade unions were ostensibly friendly 
societies merely, but, covertly, also attended quietly to the trade 
interests of members. Independently of this, however, there can be 
no doubt that the English workman prefers that form of union 
which, while being a trade union in its first intention, is at the same 
time a society which pays certain friendly benefits, and it is found 
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that the trade organisations of this kind are in nearly every respect 
the most powerful in numbers and in trade influence. 

The objects of trade unions are thus of a three-fold character. 
‘They are aggressive industrial organisations seeking, as opportunity 
offers, to demand new privileges for their members. ‘They are 
defensive bodies in so far as they always strive to maintain rights 
and privileges which they already possess. They are in the third place 
provident institutions assuring to their members the means of 
existence under some of the most distressful contingencies to which 
the life of labour is subject. 

Take for instance the statement, as to its objects, of the Friendly 
Society of Iron Founders, established as long ago as 1809. The 
rules of this society declare its purposes to be :— 

“The establishment of a fund for the relief of members out of 
work, and for the mutual support of members in case of sickness, 
accident or superannuation and the promotion of their trade 
interests and general welfare.’ The main principle actuating its 
founders ; ‘ 
forming a bond of brotherhood and sympathy throughout the trade, 
in order that those who by honest labour obtained a livelihood in this 
particular branch of industry might, in their combined capacity, 
more successfully compete against the unfair and undue encroach- 


ments of capital than could possibly be the case by any number of 


workmen when acting individually.” 

“There existed a necessity that some limit should be set (or at any 
rate an attempt made in that direction) to those increasing exactions 
that continually take place when the power to impose them happens 
to fall into the hands of unscrupulous men and to obtain and 
preserve as far as possible that desirable and reasonable arrange- 
ment a fair day’s pay for a fair day’s work. The only way to secure 
these objects was by the formation of a union which would place the 
workman in a position where there would be a recognition of his 
right to be dealt with as an intelligent being, and not merely as a 
bale of goods or merchandise. ‘Trade disputes and strikes we all 
deplore, and, as much as possible, avoid. It behoves us carefully to 
study the causes of disquiet, to trace them to their foundations, and 
to try by every means to settle them amicably, remembering at the 
same time what are the duties we owe both to ourselves and to our 
brother workmen individually, and studying too the best and truest 
interests of our society collectively.’ 

The declaration of the Society of Iron Shipbuilders and Boiler 
Makers in the preamble to its rules is also expressive of sound sense 
and moderation. It says :—‘*‘ Such a society as this, too, properly 
conducted, will deepen our respect for law and order, for it is obvious 
that no society can exist without laws, and those laws faithfully main- 
taimed. Ly maintaining regular correspondence with all parts of the 
country with reference to all the circumstances which affect the 
labour market, it will afford some valuable lessons in political 
economy, and enable the members to use the strength which union 
gives them without repeating the mistakes which have so often arisen 


was that of systematic organisation and the desire of 
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through a limited knowledge and narrow range of operations. It will 
also encourage the principle of goodwill and brotherly love, as it will 
be incumbent on all the members of this society who are in employ- 
ment to use their best endeavours to recommend situations for those 
who are out, and at all times to aid and assist them with their best 
counsel and advice.” 

And so with the declarations of all the chief trade unions. ‘The 
purposes of each are honestly stated, and there is no doubt that 
most of them carried out their avowed intention. The rules of 
some goeven much further than those already quoted in the direction 
of peaceable and conciliatory principles, and not a few have special 
rules making it compulsory to refer all questions in dispute to arbi- 
tration before a strike takes place. ‘This, however, is a point calling 
for special attention later on, and it is desirable to set forth some- 
what in detail the method in which trade unions are organised and 
governed in order that their modes of procedure may be more readily 
understood. 

The elementary trade union, that is, the one in which all the 
machinery of organisation is found in its simplest form, is that of a 
single trade centralised in a single town. In this case all we find is 
a number of men combined together under certain rules drafted with 
a view to the special protection of the interests of the trade concerned. 
There is here little or no complication; the union is complete in 
itself, and manages all its own affairs without reference to any out- 
side authority whatever. 

But these unions, although numerous, are not nearly so powerful 
as those which represent the larger industries, and which have 
branches in almost every town, or, as indeed some of them have in 
almost every quarter of the globe. These are really the unions which 
fight the great battles of labour, and to one of these we will turn to 
find the model constitution for bodies of this kind. 

All the unions were at first local and sectional. It was only when 
they found how vastly their power was increased by occasional 
efforts at a wider combination for some special and temporary pur- 
pose, that they fully realised the extent to which industrial organisa- 
tion might be carried. Hence took place amalgamations of similar 
industries located in distant towns, and this form of wide-spread 
unionism soon extended from England, where the system had its 
birth, to all those regions of the world where the [English tongue 
prevails. 

Of a society such as these the constitution is somewhat com- 
plicated, but it is effective for its purpose and easily understood. 
In each town where the trade exists the individual workmen combine 
and form the branch or lodge. ‘These branches being brought into 
communication with each other establish a central authority which 
may be called a council, or a committee, or by any of the other names 
usual in such cases. ‘The rules drawn up define strictly the powers 
of the branch and of the executive. Provision is in most cases made 
for the equalization of the funds of the branches, and the executive 
has power to order the transfer of funds from one branch to another 
as occasion may require. ‘This is a most important provision, as 
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it is only in this way that the combined strength of all the 
branches can be brought to bear upon any special or local object 
which the organisation may have in view, or by which exceptional 
alls upon the trade or benefit funds of any particular branch may 
be met. 

There is thus, so to speak, perfect solidarity of interest through- 
out every branch of the society no matter how numerous the branches 
may be. ‘The branches as a rule dispose of all questions of ordinary 
benefit, except, possibly, a few, the dispensation of which is reserved 
to the executive in order that perfect uniformity in their administra- 
tion may be obtained. ‘This is a reservation which generally applies 
to strike, accident, and superannuation benefits, the commoner un- 
employed, sick and funeral benefits being dispensed under rules so 
plain that few mistakes are made. All admissions of new members 
are made by the branches. In the large societies to which we are 
referring this is considered a most important department of branch 
work, because the liabilities which the union incurs towards each of 
its members are such, that a considerable amount of care must be 
used. A very general fallacy concerning trade unions is that any 
man employed in the special trade may be admitted as a member. 
It may be easily seen, however, that this isnot so. A society which 
pays out of work benefit to its members must see that any candidate 
for admission is free from any kind of disqualification which would 
render him liable to frequent dismissal from his work. 

Among the causes of non-employment, would be, unsteadiness or 
dishonesty of character, incapacity as a workman, weakness or other 
form of physical disability, indolence or loss of time. The general 
points of personal character here referred to must be vouched for to 
the union by the candidate’s proposer and seconder, and any member 
who objects has power to do so. ‘The man’s physical fitness, and it 
is at once evident how important this is to a society paying also sick, 
superannuation and funeral benefits, may be certified by a doctor. 
Indeed, in many unions, a certificate of physical fitness is compul- 
sory. His capacity as a workman is ascertained by the evidence of 
shopmates in the first place, but the final test of this point is simply 
the rate of wages which the man is receiving. 

A candidate may possess all the virtues, but if he is not in 
receipt of the minimum rate of wages fixed by the union he is in- 
admissible. It is frequently urged, as a grave fault, against the 
trade unions that they always enforce a uniform rate of wages. This 
is not so. All they do is to fix a minimum below which their 
members shall not work. Above this minimum there may be and 
are many varieties of remuneration. Nor looked at closely, is it 
really the unions which arbitrarily fix this minimum rate. The 
non-society man cannot become a unionist until he receives the rate 
of wages fixed upon by the trade union as a test of his fitness for 
membership. ‘his minimum rate itself even, rests upon an average 
of the trade in the locality where the man is employed, and the fact 
that he receives the correct rate of wages is in reality the employer's 
certificate of the man’s ability, and is thus the legitimate justification 
of the union in maintaining the standard rate of the trade, subject 
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only to those mutations which are brought about by the rise and fall 
of trade. 

In this way, there can be no doubt, the trade unions act upon a 
judicious policy of selection which ensures that within their ranks 
the best men of the trade may be found, and membership may in 
most cases be said to furnish a guarantee of competency as a work- 
man. 

Now all these safeguards against improper admissions must not 
only be seen to by the branch, but the executive also must be 
satisfied, and it scrutinises with jealous care all the forms sent in to 
the central office from the branches for purposes of registration. 
These forms are as strictly drawn as the schedules of an insurance 
society. ‘They are signed by the new member, and are virtually his 
contract with the society for the observance of all its rules. 

So far, only that side of trade union organization has been sketched 
which refers chiefly to the benefit aspect, but it is undoubtedly on the 
other or trade policy side that they are most important, and call for 
most attention. Ifthe uniform rate of wage, so much talked of by 
those who know nothing about trade unions, were a reality, and all 
districts were paid the same rate, and worked under the same 
conditions, the trade machinery of the large unions would not need 
to be very complicated, but might be worked on the simplest 
principles. In fact the simple branch and central executive would 
in themselves suffice to work out the whole policy of the society. 
As in trade matters, however, it is impossible to settle everything by 
printed rules, other methods of administration have to be devised. 

In any district where there is but one branch of a society, the 
ordinary branch committee acts as the trade or district committee. 
In localities where there are two or more branches, representatives 
from each branch form a trade or district committee. ‘These 
committees are appointed exclusively to watch over the interests of 
the trade, and have no power to interfere in any way in the ordinary 
matters of branch business. ‘They determine the average or 
minimum rate of wages for the time being, the hours of labour, the 
conditions of overtime, and all the other matters which pertain to 
the labour of their members. All their resolutions are subject to the 
approval of the executive, without which they are ineffective. ‘Their 
power of enforcing their decisions upon the individual member is 
wide, and may take the form of fines, or even of exclusion from the 
society. Another form of check upon these bodies, in addition to 
that of the central authority, is invested in the branches, which have 
the power to remove their representatives on the district committee, 
if the policy of that body is contrary to the opinion of the majority. 

Thus, the trade action of the unions usually passes through the 
following phases. ‘The members assembled in their branch meetings 
discuss special cases of trade difficulty or grievance. They may 
wish to secure increased wages or other improvements in their terms 
of labour. They pass resolutions, and the question is referred to 
the district committee. The committee decides as to whether 
action shall ensue, reports to the executive, and the executive 
approves, disapproves, modifies, or reserves final decision as it may 
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deem best. Where initiative is taken by the society there is, as a 
rule, plenty of time to allow of careful and deliberate action in trade 
matters ; but where employers are first to move, and give but short 
notices of their intention, the trade machinery of the union must 
move very quickly, and from this cause many hasty decisions are 
arrived at, which would not have been come to if time had been 
allowed for careful and deliberate consideration. Many unions even 
insist that no strike shall be entered into or lock-out accepted unless 
a vote of the whole society has been first taken. All insist that the 
strike benefits shall not be awarded to the men unless the consent of 
the executive has been first obtained to the action taken. 

Beyond the executive there are generally courts of appeal. ‘Thus, 
for instance, in the Amalgamated Engineers there is a body which 
sits once in three years simply to consider and determine appeals 
raised by branches or individual members against decisions of the 
executive to which exception may be taken. Over this again is the 
delegate meeting of the society, held whenever the members vote its 
necessity. ‘This body is in reality the parliament of the organiza- 
tion, making its laws, revising decisions of the executive bodies, and 
determining finally all questions of general policy. ‘The complete 
organization of this powerful union, with its branches in every part 
of the world, may be thus briefly sketched. First the branch with 
all its powers and duties clearly defined. Next its committee with 
all its duties and work effectively limited and subject to the branch. 
Then the district or trade committee appointed by the branches, and 
having exclusive charge of all matters of trade interest only, but 
subject to the approval of the central executive. Over this, in some 
important localities, is a central trade committee, which combines 
for larger trade purposes all the district committees within a given 
area. Nextis the executive council elected by certain branches in 
the district where it sits, and having its powers as clearly stated as 
possible in the rules of the society, but in all trade matters posses- 
sing a large amount of discretionary power. Behind this, in order, 
come the general council, and next the delegate meeting. Being, 
however, of universal extent, and possessing many branches in 
America and the Australian colonies, certain lesser powers of action 
are allowed to American and Australian executive councils. Every 
one of these bodies is representative, and elected upon the popular 
principle of one man one vote. 

With a machinery so elaborately contrived for the special purposes 
in view and with such attractions to secure the adhesion of members, 
it is not to be wondered at, that these societies are powerful and 
that they form such admirable training ground for the administrative 
and political spirit of their members. ‘That this is so, there can be 
no doubt, and the existence in our midst of such bodies greatly tends 
to seeure that political and social moderation which is so con- 
spicuous a virtue in the national character, 

Though not desirable to load this article with statistics, it is 
impossible to leave this part of the subject without making some 
general statement as to the numbers of members, income and 
expenditure of the principal trade unions. In 1872, the first year in 
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which the new Trade Union Act providing for the registration of such 
societies had a full year of trial, the number of societies registered 
under the Act was 90, with a total membership of 255,710. 

While the Act was under consideration by Parliament, a great wave 
of industrial prosperity was running over the kingdom. ‘The great 
nine hours strike in the North of England came to an end in favour 
of the men, and an immense impetus was given to the cause of trade 
unionism. New unions sprang up on every hand, and trades never 
before organised commenced the work of organisation. 

Thus by the year 1876, 206 unions sent in returns to the Chief 
Registrar, showing a total membership of 303,196, an aggregate 
income of £308,476, and a balance of £455,363, notwithstanding 
the fact, that many of the larger unions had not become registered. 
Many of these new unions were built on new lines. They professed 
to disregard the friendly benefits and the high contributions of 
the older unions which, they insisted, were a hindrance to true 
unionism, seeing that the possession of large funds for friendly 
and benevolent purposes, rendered workmen too peaceable and 
contented to enter into trade struggles for the rights of labour. The 
““new trade unionism ” of that day therefore went in for trade or 
dispute benefits pure and simple. Few of them, however, survived 
the trade crisis which ran from 1878 to the end of 1879, so that at 
the close of 1880, the number of trade unions making returns to the 
registrar was but 155, with a membership of 208,888, an income of 
£238,428, and a balance of £282,742. On the other hand, although 
shaken by the severe pressure to which they had been subjected, the 
unions of the ‘‘old school” mostly survived; those of the new 
unions built on the old lines also coming fairly through the ordeal 
of bad trade. It was the mere trade union pure and simple, of 
mushroom growth, without provision for the many wants of the 
workman to root it in his heart, which went down before the 
industrial storm. If therefore the friendly benefits of the trade 
unions of the kingdom are so important an element in their 
character, it is necessary that some few figures should be given, 
showing what they are accomplishing in this direction. For this 
purpose it will suffice to take ten chief societies, and briefly summarise 
the result of their financial work for 1889, their reports for that 
year being now published. 








Total Ex- | Total Ex- ee ae 
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ES ener oe = | 
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Amalgamated Society of Engineers ‘ . | 104,583 7,728 209,780 | 60,728 
Boiler-makers and Iron Shipbuilders « « | BBI6T 4,450 100,896 | 29,993 
Amalgamated Carpenters and Joiners . . | 45.340 | 2,999 58,922 | 26,472 
Friendly Society of Iron Founders . . «| 30,439 150 | 33,888 | 13,805 
Amalgamated Society of Tailors . : . | 13,411 541 16,043 | 15,276 
| The Stone-Masons Society : R — 10,639 289 5,457 | 10,746 
| Operative Bricklayer’s Society : ; : 6,564 169 30,590 8,189 
Northumberland Miners . ‘. . ea 960 683 9,420 | 15,144 
| Boot and Shee Riveters and Finishers . . 4,707 | 4,996 11,120 | 13,760 
| Lypographical Association : , ers 4,549 245 23,802 | 8,388 
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The first three societies quoted are doubtless the largest and best 
of their kind in the kingdom, but most of the others are exceeded 
in numbers and wealth by the great cotton spinning and weaving 
Amalgamations of Lancashire and the unions of the miners of 
Durham and Yorkshire, whose returns have not yet been made 
public. It will thus be seen that these ten societies, whose 
aggregate membership is 202,501 expended during 1889, £256,959 
on friendly benefits and only £22,250 on trade disputes; their total 
balances amounting to £501,918. In friendly benefits are included 
unemployed, sick, accident, superannuation, surgeons, tool insur- 
ance, and funerals. ‘Trade benefits are those paid in case of disputes 
only. 

It will be noticed what a small proportion the purely trade union 
benefit bears to those of the friendly order. It must by no means 
be supposed, however, that for this reason the first object of the 
unions, to maintain the interest of the trade, was at all neglected. 
On the contrary the district committees of the societies had during 
the year been securing advances of wages for their members and 
generally improving their conditions of labour. Indeed on the 
North East Coast the working week in the iron trades has been 
reduced from 54 to 53 hours, and a Saturday half holiday com- 
mencing at twelve o’clock been thereby established. Less than two 
years ago, it was quite a common thing for socialist orators to 
denounce trade unions as mere charitable organisations, spending 
much upon friendly society and but little on strike purposes. ‘The 
members of those societies are by no means the men to neglect their 
trade opportunities. ‘Their employers, and possibly the general 
public, may perhaps accuse them of being too frequent and too 
extreme in their demands. If therefore such unions as this succeed 
in obtaining for their members all that men may reasonably expect 
without incurring in the process a huge strike expenditure, they offer 
thereby a most conclusive proof of their power. 

All the funds of these unions are disposable for trade purposes. 
It may be a debateable question whether it is desirable that this 
should be so or not. Practically all the friendly benefits may be 
jeopardised by a colossal strike or lock-out. Possibly the contention 
of the socialists and the ‘‘ new trade unionists” may be so far true, 
that such societies are more conservative than they should be, and 
are saddled with a greater weight of responsibility, but on the other 
hand, it is perfectly well-known to employers of labour that these 
funds will be used if necessary, and this fact it is which really gives 
strength to these bodies. ‘Their sense of responsibility tends to 
make them reasonable, and this with their wealth and numbers 
renders them powerful. ‘There can, therefore, be no doubt that the 
old unions, the “ fossils” as they are sometimes termed by the 
“‘ new unionists,” are much more powerful even as aggressive bodies 
than the new unions with only one object and but small funds to 
give them cohesive power. No less than forty-five new trade unions 
were registered during 1889, but, it is to be feared, in most cases the 
experience of the ten years from 1871 to 1880 will be repeated. 

In going on to consider, now, the present position and future 
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prospects of the trade union movement it is just as well to admit that 
the unions generally have been much influenced by the strong 
socialistic impulse which caused the revelt of the dock labourers and 
the general uprising of the unskilled labourers of the great industrial 
centres. On the other hand the extreme views of many of those who 
were among the most ardent leaders of the revolutionary socialism of 
only some two or three years ago have been much modified by the 
experience of the recent great industrial struggles which have shown 
how great is the power of combination when supported by a sym- 
pathetic public opinion. ‘The circumstances of the time have been 
favourable to a great development of the trade-union principle. Old 
prejudices against them, if not actually dead, have been gradually 
dying away. ‘The revelations of the Sweating Inquiry by the House 
of Lords Committee had raised in the minds of the public an uneasy 
sense that all was not as it should be in the state of England, and 
that the lower kind of labour was in a deplorable condition. ‘There- 
fore, when the great outbreak of the east-end commenced public 
support was already enlisted in its favour. Considering the material 
to be dealt with, the want of any solid organization to commence 
with, and the almost entire absence of funds, the east-end labourers’ 
strike of 1889 was certainly the most remarkable and significant 
industrial conflict ever entered into. It brought out in stronger 
relief the element of human brotherhood which is so necessary an 
element in the great social conflicts of humanity, than any other of 
our great labour disputes, and its success set flowing a great com- 
bination movement, especially in the lower ranks of labour, such as 
has never been previously experienced. ‘This movement, though 
socialistic in its origin, has for a time swept the socialism of the red 
tlag beneath the surface. 

The trade unions have always been socialistic in their tendency. 
Their progress has always been in a socialistic direction, but they 
have abjured the methods of action preached by the modern 
socialistic prophets. ‘Their socialism, if it is to be called so, has 
never been known by that name and has been invariably evolutionary 
in its character. But, in fact, this tendency of the unions to obtain 
continually for the workers better conditions of labour can only be 
termed socialistic in avery general sense. Without very strict 
definition the phrase is indeed nearly always so employed. If in 
socialism everything is to be included which has for its object a 
larger sharing by the workers in the profits of their labour, then 
undoubtedly both the trade union and the co-operative movements are 
socialistic. But if, on the other hand, socialism is taken to be the 
much wider theory which proposes to hand over all matters concern- 
ing labour to the State, to be managed for the people exactly as 
though the State were a parent and the people young persons not 
having attained their majority, then the trade unions are decidedly 
non-socialistic. So far, they have had very clearly defined views as 
to the things which the State might or ought to do for them, and 
those which it was expedient they ought to reserve the right of doing 
for themselves. ‘Their general disposition has always been strongly 
in favour of doing as much as possible for themselves and leaving a 
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minimum to be done for them by the State. ‘They have never called 
upon the State to do anything for them until they found it was 
absolutely impossible that they could do it for themselves. With 
but a few exceptions all the demands made upon the legislature 
during recent years by the trade unions have been rather for ex- 
tended freedom to do things for themselves than for the State to do 
anything specifically for them. All their great agitations have been 
directed to secure the removal of disabilities to which they were 
subjected by existing laws. In all matters connected with their 
wages and hours of labour they have been specially careful not to 
ask the State to interfere. It has only been in the case of those 
absolutely powerless to assist themselves, that is, the women and 
young persons, that they called upon the State to fix the hours of 
labour. ‘The other questions in which they have been chiefly con- 
cerned have been those calling for laws having for object increased 
security for the health and safety of the workers while following their 
employment ; these being all matters in which uniformity of admini- 
stration was required. There has thus been always a clearly marked 
line of distinction and of principle as to what the unions thought the 
State might do and what it might not. 

Now, the unions are asked to make a new departure and to demand 
of the State special measures for the regulation of adult male labour. 
The special form which the new labour programme takes, is in the 
first place the establishment of a legislative and therefore compulsory 
eight-hours’ day. Socialism will doubtless claim the credit of having 
first introduced this proposal, just as Socialism does always claim 
as its own any measure of progress towards a better state of things. 
As a matter of fact, however, the aspiration for eight hours’ work, 
eight hours’ play, eight hours’ rest and eight shillings a day, is much 
older than Socialism as we now know it. It is a rythmical ideal 
to which the trade unions have constantly been tending in their own 
way ever since they were formed. ‘To this more or less definite 
point they have been progressing gradually by their own methods, 
and it is, to the careful observer, very astonishing to know how very 
nearly many of them have attained to it already. A glance at som 
of the wages and hours tables of a few of the skilled trades, as 
published in the 1888 Report of the Board of Trade on ‘Trade 
Unions, will illustrate this. Referring to the table of the Brick- 
layers Society, it is found that, in 1867, the weekly summer hours 
ranged from 61 to 51, and the wages from 18s. in a few country 
towns to 37s. Sd. in the larger centres, while the winter hours wer: 
from 58} to 45. By 1884, the summer hours had in many places 
reached a minimum of 49} and the wages a maximum of 38s. 3d., 
while the winter hours ranged from 58 to 41} only. So with the 
Carpenters and Joiners Society, which in 1864 returned the hours 
as from 64 to 52 per week, and the wages from 18s. to 33s., and in 
1888 showed the week’s work to have reached a minimum of 48! 
hours in many towns, and wages to have gone up to 42s. 4$d. ‘The 
average daily hours of the building trades for all the year round are 
certainly not more than eight and a half, and this has been brought 
about by the action of the unions, sometimes by direct conflict, some- 
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times by peaceable arrangement with employers. The hours of the 
stone carvers are returned as 47 per week, and in many districts the 
stone-masons have achieved a minimum of 48} per week. The 
cigar makers return their hours as 50 per week. ‘The unions of the 
engineering and shipbuilding trades, and with them the greater pro- 
portion of the independent trades of the kingdom have since 1870 
reduced the hours from a maximum of 60 per week to a uniform 54, 
except on the North-east coast where a recent strike of a few days’ 
duration resulted in a further reduction of one hour on Saturdays. 
Glassbottle makers have a week of 49 hours. In very many districts 
the miners do not exceed eight hours work per day; indeed, in the 
North of England, the hours from bank to bank do not exceed seven 
and a half, so that the hours of actual work are much less. In the 
textile trades the hours are fixed by law at 564 per week, and so 
far as can be observed from the action of the organizations of 
these industries, there is at present no desire to again shorten the 
hours. 

Indeed, so far as can be observed, the majority of the unians are 
not agreed as to the advisability of an eight-hours’ day. When they 
are convinced that this time has arrived and that the conditions are 
favourable, they will just be as well able to shorten their hours as 
in the past without parliamentary assistance. It is assumed by the 
socialist opponents of the unions that, because they have not further 
reduced their hours, they are powerless to do so. ‘The simple fact 
is that the leaders and members of the greater trade unions have 
reasonable doubts as to whether the hours could now be further 
reduced without injury to their trades. As we have already seen, 
it is in the building trades and in the coal trade where the nearest 
approach has been made to an eight-hours’ standard. ‘These are 
trades, be it observed, in which there is no foreign competition. A 
house must be built where it is to stand, but this is not so with a 
machine, or a ship or a steam engine, or with the clothing or food 
of the people, which will be produced in greatest profusion where 
production is the cheapest. ‘The trades which produce for abroad 
are thus in an economic difficulty. They have to manutacture for 
foreign customers who are above all things anxious to manufacture 
for themselves, and therefore it is dangerous to raise the cost of 
production to such an extent as would be involved in a reduction of 
hours to 48 per week. ‘They have also to recognise that demand is 
not at all regular, and that a mere reduction of hours may not at 
all tend to regularise it, but that, on the other hand, if work is in 
demand, it must be executed while the demand exists. Besides, 
these unions now feel keenly the inconsistency of their position in 
respect to the hours of labour. The bulk of the workers of the 
country have now, nominally, a nine-hours’ day, but in truth so 
constantly and systematically is overtime now worked in all the great 
centres, that the average day’s work is nearer eleven than nine. 
There is really no disguising the fact that overtime is worked 
willingly by large bodies of men as a means of increasing their 
earnings. It is even known as a fact in some trades that men 
will leave situations in which they can only work their nine hours per 
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day to go to places in which they can increase their time and earnings 
by night work. Of course the young men with light responsibilities, 
who like to enjoy life and devote their evenings to athletic sports or 
other recreations or studies, are in favour of free evenings, and, 
avowedly, so are the vast majority of the older men, but in practice a 
real conscientious attempt has never been made by them to resist 
or abolish overtime permanently. ‘Thus, the unions are to a 
large extent prevented from going in for an eight-hours’ day 
on their own account, because they know that, with the present 
overtime system in full force, the eight-hours’ day would be but 
a name. 

This, say the parliamentary eight-hours’ day advocates, is the 
very reason why an Act of Parliament is necessary. By law, eight 
hours would be compulsory and no overtime would be permitted. 
But, objects the practical trade unionist, who knows more about the 
realities of his own situation than the socialist theoriser, if it takes 
in reality from each of us a day of eleven or twelve hours to do the 
work required, how is it possible for that work to be done if no 
overtime is to be allowed? ‘lo this the socialist has always the 
amusingly ready answer: ‘‘ Oh, that difficulty is easily got over by 
running all the shops and factories the whole twenty-four hours with 
three shifts of workers, and in this way, the surplus of unemployed 
labour, which we always have more or less, will be absorbed.” ‘T'o 
that, the plain answer is, that there are not a sufficient number of 
workers in the country to afford three or even two shifts of men in 
a time like the present, in the chief industries, to say nothing of 
those which from natural difficulties cannot be carried on at night. 
At other times, when trade is bad, one shift will be found sufficient. 
The whole question of a three-shift system bristles with—to the 
trade unionist—technical difficulties. The night shift to him now, 
is only rendered tolerable by the fact that his time is paid for at a 
25 or 50 per cent. higher rate than daytime, and under a three-shift 
system, an extra rate for the hours of night would most certainly be 
demanded, supposing the men required were available. Such a 
system would therefore be but a questionable good on economic 
grounds to the employer, if he had to pay a 25 or &0 per cent. 
enhanced rate for his extra labour. ‘The intelligent trade unionist 
now knows perfectly well that the great difficulty in the way of 
a further reduction of hours is the competition of the foreigner, and 
he will be unable to get up any amount of enthusiasm for either a com- 
pulsory or a voluntary eight-hours’ day, until he knows that this initial 
difticulty can be disposed of by a shortening of Continental hours of 
labour. As soon as this can be brought about, either by the com- 
bined action of foreign workmen working as he has done, or by 
international arrangement, the British unionist knows that he will 
be to able take care of himself. 'This is the hostile trade union view of 
the eight-hours’ question, and it takes no account whatever of the 
other general economic objections to a compulsory eight-hours’ day, 
but is regarded simply from the critical and experienced unionist’s 
stand-point. Some of the socialistic writers have said that the 
older trade unionists object to an eight-hours’ day on the ground 
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that it would reduce wages. Few of these unionists are to be met 
with. ‘The bulk of them know perfectly well that quite the contrary 
is the case. ‘The experience of all the unions is that as the hours 
come down the wages go up, and they are acute enough to see 
that this natural fact intensifies rather than weakens the economic 
difficulty of the proposed change. 

It is therefore not to be wondered at that, despite the outside 
clamour of those who have hitherto taken but little share in the 
labour of organisation, the trade unions cannot yet be induced to 
give a decisive vote for the great industrial leap in the dark called 
the compulsory eight-hours’ day. No doubt there is now a stronger 
feeling on the subject than ever existed before. ‘That is where 
socialism has done good work. It has stimulated the unions to a 
more vigorous carrying out of their own programme, and in so far 
the unions have become more socialistic, but they are otherwise as 
far as ever from becoming socialistic in that sense of the term which 
involves State compulsion to do the things they have hitherto done 
for themselves. 

That the bulk of the miners’ unions have declared in favour of a 
compulsory eight-hours’ day is certain, but it is to be remembered 
that their case is far different from that of the manufacturing trades. 
It is doubtful, if the average of the kingdom were taken, whether 
the miners work more than eight hours now. Indeed the miners’ 
unions that object to an eight-hours’ law are those of which the 
members work already less than eight hours, and who fear that an 
eight-hours’ law would increase the length of their day’s work. In 
the case of the Miners’ National Federation it indeed looks as though 
the members are in favour of an eight-hours’ law by Parliamentary 
methods out of sheer love for those modes of procedure; because there 
can be little doubt that concerted action among themselves on 
the old trade union lines would secure them what they want. ‘The 
difficulty in most of the districts where the hours exceed eight, being 
the absence of real permanent and solid organisation with funds and 
a purpose behind it. 

From what has been said it will be gathered that the socialistic 
movement has brought an accession of strength to the trade-union 
ranks, while on the other hand large numbers of the followers of the 
red flag have by joining the unions gone over from the revolutionary 
to the evolutionary party, and are now working for their former ends 
by peaceful and constitutional methods. 

It is, however, to be expected that for a time at least trade unions 
will be more combative than they have been, and the conflicts of 
vapital and labour will continue to be numerous and severe. As to 
the means of best preserving peace it is a gratifying sign that the 
principles of conciliation and arbitration in the adjustment of labour 
troubles continue to increase their hold, and many of the unions 
now openly give their adhesion through their rules, to these methods 


of preserving peace.* The recent action of the London Chamber of 


* Among the many unions of labourers which have adopted rules for obviating 
strikes is the recently formed Liverpool Cotton and General Warehouse Porters’ 
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Commerce has shown that many of the most extreme leaders of the 
labour movement prefer conciliation to conflict, and are ready to 
assist in the establishment of a tribunal intended to prevent, as far 
as possible, the recurrence of desperate industrial strife among the 
workers of the metropolis. The London Trades Council and many 
of the chief unions have given their adhesion to this movement, and 
there can be little doubt that the time has now arrived when the trade 
union movement generally is prepared to welcome any system which 
gives promise of securing legitimate ends without recourse to the 
violent methods of strike and iock-out. 

Profit-sharing, as a preventive of labour disputes, cannot be fairly 
said to find favour with trade-unionists, and some of the recent pro- 
posals put forward under this head cannot be said to have increased 
the regard entertained by them for this system. The average trade 
unionist regards the profit-sharing or bonus to labour system simply 
as an inducement held out by the employer to the workmen to increase 
his care and energy in the production of his work. Most of the 
workmen go so far as to say thatif they put forth greater effort than 
before they would prefer to have the result in the form of increased 
wages rather than deferred profits which may or may not come even 
if they have done their best to earn them. Some even argue that 
the fact of there being a large profit to divide simply proves that 
the workmen have been underpaid. 

‘There can be no doubt, however, that in theory the principle is 
good, and in very many cases it has been carried successfully into 
practice. 

The best examples of this, however, have been abroad rather 
than at home, where, apart from the co-operative movement, profit- 
sharing has not been very effectively applied. It seems to succeed 
best where it is managed and controlled by a benevolent despotism, 
a form of administration not suited to the British character. [Even 
in the co-operative movement, which may almost be said to be run by 
working men for their own benefit, the principle of profit-sharing 
does not meet with anything like unanimous approbation, and many 
extensive productive co-operative enterprises pay no share of profits 
to their workers. On the other hand many of them do share their 
profits. The Scottish Wholesale Co-operative Society, which now 
employs in its own admirably laid-out workshops nearly 900 workers, 
pays trade union rates of wages and a bonus to labour, which has 
never however exceeded 6 per cent. on wages and is often as low as 


Society, of which the progress will be watched with interest. It provides for the pay- 

ment of accident, superannuation, and funeral benefits as well as for the regulation of 

relations between employers and workmen. As in the case of the Liverpool Carters’ 
] 

S 


ociety, before any trade dispute can take place, endeavours must be made by cor- 


respondence, interviews conference, between the employers and employed to come 


to an amicable agreement. Failing this, a vote of the members must be taken by 
ballot. There must be two thirds of the members present, and there must be a vote of 
four-fifths thereof before action is taken. Among the officers, the employers may 
be said to be re presented, as the President of the Cotton Association is ex-ofticio 


President of the Union; the Chairman of the General Brokers’ Association is 
Treasurer ; and Jas. Samuelson, Esq., is a joint-trustee with Clarke Aspinall, Esq., the 
Coroner for Liverpool, 
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23 per cent. Repeatedly has the Co-operative Congress resolved 
‘that by whomsoever productive enterprises are established, either 
by the wholesale or by distributive societies or the organizations of 
the workers themselves, an alliance be formed on equitable terms 
for the sharing of profits and risks between the capitalist, worker, 
and consumer.” In practice, however, it is only possible to induce 
a very small minority of societies to put this principle into operation, 
and the great English Wholesale Society steadily refuses to apply 
the system recommended. 

Nor can it be said that the Scottish Wholesale Society which 
applies the principle secures thereby any greater immunity from 
labour troubles than the English Society which distinctly ignores the 
system. 

The two schemes of profit-sharing recently put forward, and 
which have attracted the largest amount of attention from the public 
and opposition from the workers with whom it was proposed to share, 
have been those of the South Metropolitan Gas Company, and 
Messrs. Peto Brothers. ‘These schemes were both rejected by the 
trade unions concerned. 

That of the Gas Company, indeed, led to a great strike in which 
the newly-formed union of the gas workers was entirely defeated. 
Now in each of these cases, as indeed in most others in which the system 
has been tried, a certain proportion of profit is offered to labour but 
certain conditions are demanded in return. ‘The system is put for- 
ward as though it were a gift or a philanthropic donation, but the 
conditions attached show that the whole affair is really a matter 
of business intended to obtain from the workman some conces- 
sion supposed to be necessary for the mutual advantage of all 
concerned. 

In the case of the Gas Company, each man was to sign an agree- 
ment which in many respects was entirely devoid of that mutuality 
which ought to exist in ali contracts of service. ‘The system of 
bonus offered was intended to attach the men as closely to the 
service of the company as possible by leaving them no control 
over their bonus for a given time, and by making its ultimate 
payment contingent upon good conduct. ‘The agreement to be 
entered into on the other hand, bound the men to serve the 
company for a lengthened period and to do any work allotted to 
them at the current wages paid to men in such kind of work. ‘This 
left a man open to have his rating and pay altered at the will or 
caprice of his foreman while still under the compulsion of the agree- 
ment to work. ‘lhe share of profit to be paid by the Company to the 
men depended not upon increased profit earned by the concern, but 
upon reductions in the selling price of gas below a certain standard, 
so that their bonus, if any, was contingent upon the price of coal or 
other material, and upon matters entirely apart from their labour. 
The scheme was bad on the face of it, but might have been amended 
had wiser counsels prevailed, but the ‘‘ new unionism” of the gas- 
workers was too pugnacious. Mr. Livesey and the Gas Company 
were determined, and the *f new unionism was defeated.’ So far as 
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Mr. Livesey was concerned, it almost looked as though he was glad 
of the pretext to crush the union ; for the time and manner in which 
the scheme was introduced—when the special hands engaged for 
winter only, and who were not at first included in the profit-sharing 
proposals, and who were really in a majority—rendered it almost 
certain the proposal would be rejected. Whereas if the matter had 
simply been postponed until the winter season had passed, and only 
the permanent staff of men were in the works, the plan of the 
Company would have been quietly accepted. 

The profit-sharing scheme of Peto Brothers appeared fairer than 
that of Mr. Livesey, but it contained many points which raised 
strong opposition from the trade unions involved. No profit could 
be paid to men whose wages on a given contract did not total £5. 
All share of profit was to be forfeited by any of the men who might 
combine or do anything tending to diminish the profits on the 
contract, by misconducting themselves, or joining in any strike for 
shorter hours or for wages above the existing recognised rate on 
which the tender for the contract was based, whether the strike was 
general or otherwise. Here was a condition which shut the work- 


man entirely out from any participation in an improved condition of 


the Jabour market which might take place while the contract was 
pending: In fact he was to give up what in such a case would have 
been a certain gain for a problematical profit to be paid, if any, at 
the end of an uncertain time. Such schemes as these will never 
tempt the workmen to give up their liberty to combine, and 
any scheme of profit-sharing, to meet the approval of the trade 
unions, must allow to their members the same right to call in 
question the sufficiency of the conditions under which they work, 
as they enjoy in any firm conducted on the ordinary business 
principles. ‘lhe profit-sharing most likely to find favour with the 
unions, is that in which they shall take profits as a matter of right 
in virtue of their industrial partnership in the concern. 

So far the old trade unions have done well the work for which 
they were intended, and have gradually widened their policy in 
accordance with the needs of the times. Since their establishment 
there has been a more equal distribution among the masses ot the 
people of the profits of their labour. By their disciplined action 
they have so succeeded in improving the laws of the land, that 
labour stands upon an equality with capital in the eye of the law, and 
have secured the passage of statutes for the protection of the health 
and life of the worker while employed, and compensation to him 
when injured in following his labour, if such laws are neglected. 
All arbitration and conciliation Boards can rest only upon solid 
organisation so far as the men are concerned, and it is only by the 
existence of strong unions that the moral force necessary to secure 
the observance of the judgments of such boards can be obtained. 
Except in the case of the earlier factory legislation, they have been 
the only agencies by which the hours of labour have been reduced. 
The distribution of their funds for friendly and benevolent purposes 
has reduced poverty and prevented pauperism, and has thus generally 
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tended to render their members the most peaceful and contented 
section of the toiling population. They certainly do not embrace 
within their ranks a majority, not even one-sixth of the adult 
workers of the community, but there can be no doubt they contain 
the best men in their respective trades. Nor can they raise them- 
selves without also raising others, while they are also kept down 
by the weight of the mass of non-unionists. It is therefore to be 
hoped that the new unionism may abide, and that, with the old, 
it may unite and endure until the complete social evolution of the 
worker has been achieved. 











PART VII. 


FORCE OR CONCILIATION IN LABOUR 
DISPUTES ? 


THERE are some forms of force which almost all men unanimously 
reject as of application in controversies between employed and 
employers ; there are other force-methods towards which even com- 
petent advisers of workmen and capitalists are still inclined to turn 
a little too readily. Such forms of the application of sheer brute 
force, as were not wncommon forty years ago, on the part of the 
men engaged in some of the roughest occupations, have, in this 
country nearly died out, since the legalisation of trade combinations 
has gradually substituted open union action, and the force of a better 
educated opinion. When difference arises between the labour seller 
and labour purchaser, the strike on the one hand, and the lock-out 
on the other, are applications of force which, though less frequent 
than in older and harder times, still occur far too often, and are 
advocated much too readily. The combined employers discuss the 
advisability of a general lock-out in a particular trade, and the 
workmen poll as to a strike with almost the same unconcern that 
military men prepare for a bombardment or military expedition. 

The menaces of strike and of lock-out are war notes, and the 
consequences which accompany and follow the putting the threat in 
action are war consequences, alike destructive and demoralising in 
effect, reaching far beyond the ranks of those unmediately engaged 
in the struggle, and enduring for mischief long after the particular 
strike or lock-out has terminated. ‘There is, of course, also the 
difficulty, that when a strike or lock-out has commenced, it is com- 
paratively easy for the hungrier unemployed, or their less reflective 
sympathisers, to slide into force demonstrations, when what is con- 
ceived to be fair suasion has been disregarded. The advocacy of a 
general strike in all industries throughout the whole of Europe, at a 
date next year, and the reception of such advocacy with applause, 
from the majority of those to whom the proposal was addressed, 
makes it needful that, so far as possible, workmen should individu- 
ally be appealed to, and reasoned with, as to the terrible consequences 
to themselves, their wives and families, necessarily consequent on 
any such action. In strikes limited to one industry, or to one dis- 
trict, and conducted by an organised union, the men on strike have 
never been able to subsist on their own funds, but are partly assisted 
by the help of grants from men working in other districts and in 
other industries ; partly by subscriptions from the general public ; 
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and partly by credit given for food by the local tradespeople. The 
consequences of a general strike in all industries, even when limited 
to the metropolitan area, as was proposed by Mr. John Burns during 
the great dock strike, would have been most awful in its hardships 
on the poor; but a general strike throughout all Britain or through- 
out Europe, cannot be conceived as enduring for many days without 
provoking a social convulsion. I venture to hope that the utter 
thoughtlessness or wicked perversity which tries to ensure such a 


general strike, will find itself powerless against the better sense of 


the large majority of the workers. 

Mr. Gladstone, in a recent paper on the rights and responsibilities 
of labour, notes that the history of strikes [in this country] has been 
characterized by many changes, all in the right direction. ‘‘ They 
are more rarely marked by violent attempts of intemperate individuals 
to coerce the minority who do not join them.” In the wise opening 
speech, delivered at Jolimont, by Mr. Thomas Burt, M.P., as Presi- 
dent of the International Miners’ Congress, the same keynote was 
most temperately struck. “ Let the workmen everywhere demand and 
insist upon free speech and the right of combination. Let them 
trust to the reasonableness of their cause ; let them regard as their 
greatest enemies, in whatever guise of friendship they come, those 
who counselled intimidation, violence, and outrage. Such advice 
was not only imprudent and suicidal, but in a free country it was 
wicked and criminal in the extreme.” 

Concurring in the general progress that had been made, Mr. Henry 
Crompton wrote in 1876, “‘ Doubtless there are parts of England 
and certain trades in which the relations between employers and 
employed are as bad now as was ever the case. ‘There are trades in 
which the most brutal savagery is still the rule.” It is to be hoped, 
however, that the working of the Education Act of 1870 has done 
something, during the period since that was written, to modify the 
state of things here deplored. It is scarcely of good omen that, at 
the Miners’ International Congress, a few Englishmen and Scotch- 
men joined with their continental co-workers in advocating an inter- 
national strike in all mines, to take place on the 1st of May, 1891. 
The proposition for such a strike, made by a Scotch delegate, was 
not adopted, but it can hardly be said to have been disapproved by 
the majority present, especially as an International Congress was 
decided on for April, 1891, at which the delegates are to be prepared 
to vote for or against a general strike. Happily no such movement 
can now be justified by misinformation or excused by ignorance. 
Valuable information is being published from time to time, in the 
Foreign Office Miscellaneous Series, on the labour agitation and 
recent strikes throughout the various countries of Europe. These 
papers show clearly that in Germany, France, Italy, and Belgium, 
the dissatisfied workers have, in many cases, allowed themselves to 
be very readily incited to displays of physical force which have been 
put down by use of the military. The labour agitation, in certain 
continental States, is in this respect disadvantageously distinguished 
from the movement of skilled labour in these islands. It is distin- 
guished further by the fact that the right of association in Germany 
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is surrounded by such difficulties, that the simple election of dele- 
gates to an International Congress, or the mere subscription to 
defray the travelling expenses of a delegate, is treated as a criminal 
offence. In Austria, nearly all workmen’s associations may be made 
the subject of prosecution. In France and Italy the old fear of the 
‘* International”’ is embodied in penal statutes ; while Germany has 
the bad pre-eminence of being quick in using force against discon- 
tented labour, and thus provokes force in reply. Prince Bismarck 
thus justifies his policy of repression. ‘‘ Working men,” he is 
alleged to have said, “‘ are insatiable in their demands. It is no 
use attempting to solve the labour question by listening to them and 
striving to satisfy them, because God has not implanted in them the 
faculty of contentment.” 

I am not one of those who believe that contentment under wrong, 
or under unwholesome and vicious life-conditions, is a desirable 
state for any one, whether worker or employer. ‘This is not a 
theological paper, and it is needless therefore to discuss Prince 
Bismarck’s curious presentment, that God having left working men 
without “‘ the faculty of contentment,” governments may and ought 
to at least enforce sullen acquiescence ; and a recent J'imes editorial 
pictured the German delegates as answering the advocates of con- 
ciliation and the attainment of better conditions, by means of 
organisation, by saying: ‘‘ Our experience is different. We are 
only here by a stratagem, and we are liable to be fined or sent to 
prison for coming. If we can induce the State to help us, we shall 
get what we want. If we attempt to help ourselves, we shall expose 
ourselves to the risk of being shot down for striking or sent to prison 
for illegal combination.” 

One point of common pressure on the Continent, as well as at 
home, is in the largely increased military expenditure, the chief 
burden of which falling on the worker, thereby reduces the purchasing 
power of his wage. Although, from the absence of the conscription 
in Great Britain, the pressure is less onerous, its gravity even at 
home may be appreciated by those who attend to the tremendous 
augmentation of our army and navy expenditure. For the current 
year it is £38,323,433, that is, it is now three times what it was in 
the first year of the present reign, when £12,716,897 was the total 
cost of army, navy, and ordnance. Another grave increase is in 
local taxation, though here it may be urged that the worker receives 
value in improved sanitary conditions, and in a higher standard of 
comfort. Although it is true that landlord and small shopkeeper 
come most in direct contact with the tax-gatherer, it is equally true 
that the tax is recouped to these by the labour seller in increased 
house-rent, and in the increased price paid for the necessaries of 
life. ‘That is to say, the burden rests where it can go no lower. 

Whilst the right, alike of employer and employed, to determine 
any contract of employment in the manner provided by the original 
contract, cannot be reasonably denied, even though that may involve 
sudden cessation of work, the consequences are possibly so disastrous 
to the worker, that neither strike nor lock-out should be resorted to 
until every possibility of conciliation has been exhausted. The 
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enforcement of the conditions of an existing labour contract is still 
attended with possible imprisonment, as against the worker, under 
30 & 31 Vict. c. 141; for, although the penalty is fine for employer 
and employed, imprisonment follows where there are not sufficient 
goods to distrain for the fine and costs, and it is rare indeed that 
the employer can be the imprisoned person. ‘This is an inequality 
difficult to remedy, but it is an inequality attaching to the breach 
of no other voluntary contract between individuals. Ordinary breach 
of contract is only attended with judgment for civil damages, and 
imprisonment for debt is abolished, except where the defendant has 
means and will not pay. Speaking generally, strikes are suicidal 
and locks-out are murderous, inasmuch as the labour for sale is a 
perishable commodity, and its purchase-money is the only reliable 
provision for the labourer and his family. Once the hour or day has 
passed away, so much of a saleable commodity is entirely lost, and 
from any increase of future wage, this lost labour value is a certain 
deduction. The unemployed labourer can only exist, during the 
strike or lock-out, by consuming previous individual savings, by 
exhausting his personal credit with the local tradesmen, or by living 
on the strike allowance provided by the Union, that fund being 
made up out of the previous earnings of himself and fellows. Some- 
times he is aided by donations from other Unions, and by donations 
from the general public, or by being subsisted by voluntary charity, 
perhaps by himself or members of his family becoming chargeable 
to the parish, or by a mixture of all these sources. When the strike 
is successful, there is a long list of goods in pawn; debt at the 
grocery and baker’s shop ; money drawn out from the savings bank, 
co-operative store, or building society; children’s clothing in sore 
condition, to set off against the success achieved. During the 
enforced idleness, with home comforts diminished, the public-house 
affords an assembling place and momentary relief, but the remedy 
sometimes becomes a chronic disease. Wife and children suffer 
permanently from every prolonged strike. One of the most suc- 
cessful strikes of modern times is the great Dock strike, and vet 
any one closely examining the condition of the population specially 
affected, will find many distinct evidences of continuing misery, and 
will not always be so clear as to the permanent good results. This 
in a successful strike, but what shall be said of the recent unsuc- 
cessful Dock strike at Liverpool, where tens of thousands were 
reduced to starvation, in order that a victory might be claimed by 
Union officials, and a barren victory it would have been had it been 
achieved. My conclusion is therefore distinctly against strikes, as 
exhibitions of force often most disastrous to the workers, and at 
best as of doubtful benefit. The only form of strike against em- 
ployers which, if not immediately beneficial to the men, must at 
any rate be usefully educational, is where the men unite together to 
exploit for themselves the special industries with which they are 
familiar. As Henry Crompton states it in his work on Industrial 
Conciliation, “the only industrial scheme which really threatens 
the existence of the employer class is that of co-operative produc- 
tion.” In co-operative production experiments, the men would 
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learn at their own cost, and for their own profit, how far wage 
might be augmented, to what point the hours of labour might be 
lessened, and what capital it was necessary to provide, consistently 
with the maintenance of each industry. ‘The regulations for the 
preservation of health, and for the avoidance of possibilities of acci- 
dent in working, would, in co-operative production, all be within the 
control of the men themselves. It must be conceded that up to the 
present, pure co-operative production has made comparatively small 
headway in this country, nor does there appear any great disposition 
to advocate it amongst those who most strongly denounce the too 
greedy appropriation by capitalists of the results of labour. 

The Co-operative Annual, whilst showing an astounding progress 
during the past thirty years, in the sphere of co-operative distribu- 
tion, has but a scant record for co-operative production, though 
the twain seem so nearly allied. There are some limited lability 
companies, especially in Lancashire and Yorkshire, which go very 
close to co-operative production, shares being held by the men who 
are workers in the mills; but in these all the workers are not share- 
holders, nor are all the shareholders workers. ‘These limited liability 
companies seldom give any share of profit to the worker beyond his 
ordinary wage. 

Mr. E. O. Greening, in 1885, stated at the Industrial Remunera- 
tion Conference, that at Oldham, where the dividends were 
declared solely on shares, speculative buying and selling of the 
nature of Stock Exchange gambling had been practised to a very 
large extent, the rise and fall in the price of shares causing “‘ panics, 
during which many of the workers through fear, improvidence, or 
misfortune, lose their shares.” ‘‘ So extensively,” says Mr. Greening, 
‘is this done, that in the Oldham Mills not more than two per cent. 
of the shares in any one mill are now held by the workers in that 
mill.” 

Lord Brassey, too, in a paper read at the same Conference, 
stated that ‘‘to work as a member of a co-operative association 
demands higher moral qualities than are required, either in em- 
ployers or workmen, in the more usual industrial relations,” and he 
urged that, ‘‘ the co-operative plan is not adapted to trades exposed 
to the uncertainties inseparable from agriculture.” ‘‘ We have 
seen,” he said, ‘‘ how spasmodic and fitful are the profits in mining 
and in the iron manufacture. Even in the textile industries, where 
the conditions vary less from year to year, a fair average cannot be 
taken over a period of less than ten years. ‘These are not conditions 
which are suitable to men accustomed to receive the whole of their 
earnings as weekly wages.” 

The United States Consul-General at Frankfort, recently re- 
ported to his Government, 678 co-operative productive societies in 
Germany, 146 of which are industrial and 582 agricultural. 

A form of conciliatory effort, to increase the remuneration of the 
worker, may be found in profit-sharing, though, at the Industrial 

Conference, Mr. John Burns stated that he ‘‘ regarded profit-sharing 
as nothing less than a delusive bait on the part of capitalists to goad 
the worker on to greater intensity of toil.” Up to the present time 
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profit-sharing has made even less progress in this country than has 
co-operative production, and the reason for this will be clear if 
Professor Beesley in the following words accurately states the 
English presentment: ‘‘ The profit-sharing capitalist said in effect 
to his workmen: ‘ The profit I have been in the habit of taking I still 
intend to take. I mean to stick to it, and to use it for my own 
advantage. Ido not intend to let you have any share of it, direct 
or indirect ; nor do I mean to put by a reserve fund to enable me 
to keep up your wages in bad times. But I tell you what I will do: 
if you like to work harder, and take more care of my tools and my 
materials, and so create an additional profit, then I am willing to 
allow you, not the whole of the additional profit, but a portion of 
it.””’ I venture to suggest that Professor Beesley here took a bad 
form of profit-sharing, and that it is the better side with which it is 
most desirable to familiarize the mind of the wage-earner. 

The famous cases of Jean Godin and of Leclaire in France, 
clearly showed that there were other and better forms of profit- 
sharing than this which Professor Beesley rightly denounced. I 
agree that to make profit-sharing real, there must be ‘“‘give’’ as 
well as ‘‘take,” and that at present it is easier and wiser for the 
capitalist to ‘‘ give’ out of something already acquired. 

The application of a force which used to be frequently applied in 
old times against workers, is now being energetically advocated and 
clamoured for by many workers against employers, and the principle 
of such application is accepted by persons looked to as leaders of 
great parties—I mean the force of penal law. It is proposed to 
make general statutory directions in lieu and stead of separate 
labour contracts, at any rate as to hours of labour, and to make 
the breach of the statute a quasi-criminal offence. ‘This, so far as I 
understand any of the legislative proposals, is equivalent to going 
back several centuries in legislative experiment, whilst disregarding 
the clear lesson the history of those centuries affords. Conditions 
of labour, and rates of wage, were formerly fixed by law as against 
the person employed. It is now proposed in the alleged interest 
of the wage-earners, to fix by statute the hours of labour at one 
limit for all industries. The London Daily Chronicle, in an 
editorial on June 6th, advocates such legislation in these words :— 
** At all events, the eight hours day, which has been in full fruition 
in the Province of Victoria for twenty-five years with the best 
possible results, cannot be regarded by any but the merest ‘ freedom- 
of-contract’ fanatics as other than a safe and salutary remedial 
experiment.” But in the Colony of Victoria, there is no legal 
limitation of the hours of working. The limitation has been 
obtained by conciliatory methods, not by force of law. The con- 
ditions of industrial life in Victoria differ considerably from our own. 
The number of wage-earners is limited. Immigration of poor 
workers is discouraged ; protective duties prevail, and there is little 
export of manufactured goods. Nay, the statute law is to be even 
further invoked. An advanced Whig, Mr. G. W. E. Russell, affirms 
that ‘‘the question whether Parliament can properly interfere with 
the hours of labour, with the importation of foreign workmen, per- 
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haps even with the rate of wages, will assuredly have to be faced in 
the not distant future, and in order to secure its right solution we 
shall have need of quite another set of leaders than Adam Smith or 
Mr. Mill.” Lord Randolph Churchill declares that he is “ dis- 
tinctly inclined to prefer the advantages of State interference to the 
dangers which may arise owing to a great national struggle,” such 
as was shadowed forth by the coal-miners when threatening to lay 
all the pits idle if their claims were not conceded. Lord Randolph 
Churchill did not express any opinion as to what kind of State 
interference was to be exercised if Parliament and the Executive 
Government happened to take a view hostile to the claims of the 
men. 

The assumption seems to be that Parliament will only act in 
accordance with the wishes of the wage-earners, but what if it goes 
the other way? Is military force to be used to compel the men to 
submit to a limitation of hours, or rate of wage, disagreeable to 
tuem? It is nonsense to suppose, when thousands or hundreds 
of thousands of workmen are involved in a labour dispute, that it 
would be possible to enforce ordinary summary process against 
such huge numbers. Lord Randolph Churchill, addressing the 
miners’ delegates, said that he regarded their argument as indisput- 
able, when they contended that they had a right to call on Parlia- 
ment to give effect to what they desired in the limitation of the 
hours of labour. But suppose the desires of men employed in one 
industry to conflict, or to be imagined as conflicting, with the interests 
of men employed in some other industry, is the right to call on 
Parliament to go with those who can command the most votes ? 

Lord Dunraven told the miners on the same occasion that he 
thinks that State interference to regulate the hours that adult men 
shall work, can be justified on the ground that the laws now in 
force forbid Sunday labour, and that if the number of days a man 
shall work may be limited by law, so also may be limited the 
number of hours in which the man shall work in any one day. He 
agrees that it is difficult to disassociate the question of limiting the 
hours of labour in one occupation, as mining, from the larger and 
more general question of limiting hours of labour in other trades or 
in all trades. It is assumed by Lords Dunraven and Randolph 
Churchill, and by the miners who addressed them, that the only 
method by which limitation of hours of labour can be secured is, 
either by force of statutes, or by force of strikes. Mr. Pickard, one 
of the most energetic amongst mining leaders, says, ‘‘ We are quite 
aware that we could establish eight hours a day in the course of a 
month throughout the country at present; that is, if the owners 
were willing to concede the matter. But if on the other hand they 
did not, and we determined to push for eight hours by trades union 
effort, we should lay the whole of the collieries in the United 





Kingdom idle, and the very gentlemen who are now advising us to | 
go in for trades union effort would be the very first to condemn us 
for conspiring to bring about the object we have in view in that { 


way.” But have trades unions now no other way than that of 
strikes of settling a dispute as to conditions of labour? ‘The report 
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of the Miners’ Federation of Great Britain, claiming to have 140,000 
members in the unions connected with the Federation, made a 
serious declaration to the Jolimont Congress bearing on this very 
point, z.e., “ This Federation does not approve of sliding scales, boards 
of arbitration and conciliation, as at present understood and practised 
where they are now in operation.” This would seem to be a condemna- 
tion, alike of all voluntary, as well as of the statutory attempts, 
hitherto made to settle differences between labour and capital by 
conciliatory methods. If there were any reason for believing that 
this disapproval was a judgment well considered and given after full 
discussion, by direction of the bulk of the men, then it would be 
clear that at any rate amongst the federated miners, the dispesition 
was towards force rather than towards conciliation in future labour 
disputes. ‘There are three statutes already on the statute-book 
relating to conciliation and arbitration. ‘The 30 & 31 Vict. ¢. 105, 
renders possible the establishment of Councils of Conciliation, and 
the 35 & 36 Vict. c. 46 (amending the 5 Geo. 4, c. 96), provides for 
Boards of Arbitration. If the employers and employed in any 
trade desired to have any dispute or difference as to hours, wages, 
or other conditions of labour, decided between them, so that the 
decision should be capable of enforcement, one or other of the 
statutes above referred to was intended to provide the means of 
obtaining that decision. No advantage has yet been taken of these 
statutes ; they are a dead letter. ‘To use the words of Sir M. 
Hicks-Beach, the men have preferred managing their own affairs 
without the help of the law. Why have not those who ask for 
further enactments at least tried to avail themselves of the existing 
laws? Mr. Crompton answered rightly when he said that ‘the 
opinion of both employers and employed, confirmed by experience, 
is against legal, and in favour of voluntary arbitration outside the 
law.” <A précis of the new law establishing arbitration courts for 
settling labour disputes in Germany, is given in the Board of Trade 
Journal for March, 1890. ‘The new legislation is a development of 
the former industrial code, under which local arbitration courts, 
composed equally of employers and employed, might be established 
to decide all disputes arising between masters and workmen, with 
regard to questions relating to their employment. Now the central 
provincial authorities can compel the establishment of such courts, 
and their decision is made final. 

Apparently the English miners do not regard the hours of labour 
as matter for either friendly voluntary arbitrament, or fit for 
decision by compulsory arbitration under the statutes just re- 
ferred to. 

In the particular case of the eight hours statutory limit for miners, 
it is not only the employers, but also the dissident employed, whom 
it is specifically sought to coerce by law, and this would probably 
turn out to be true in other occupations. Mr. Pickard admits that 
the miners of Northumberland and Durham are not in accord with 
those he represents, in the demand for statutory regulation of the 
hours of labour, and he fears that in some cases such a law would 
increase rather than diminish the working hours in his trade. But if 
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men may legislate against their fellow workmen, may those having 
the majority in Parliament legislate against all others on such 
points ? I object to legal force being used against adults, either for 
the levelling up, or for levelling down, in matter of hours, wage, or 
rate of production. Legislation to regulate conditions under which 
men might or must work has always proved ineffectual, although it 
dates back at least five and a half centuries. ‘The famous Statutes 
of labourers are to be found in 25 Edward 3 (1850), following on 
one of the terrible plagues which from time to time devastated 
these islands. These statutes fixed the wage per day, per piece, per 
harvest, or per term, of agricultural labourers, masons, plasterers, 
and other artificers and skilled craftsmen; they fix the charge for 
making shoes, and impose imprisonment on men seeking employ- 
ment out of their own counties. In 1388, by 12 Richard 2, caps. 3, 
4. and 5, any workman quitting his hundred without permission 
under the King’s seal, was liable to imprisonment; penalties were 
imposed for giving or taking more than a fixed rate of wages, and it 
was enacted that if any one was employed as a servant in husbandry 
until twelve years of age, he should so continue all his life. It had 
been previously enacted in that reign, 1 Richard 2, that no villein 
should be permitted to withdraw himself from the service of his 
lord. In 1416, 4 Henry 5, cap. 4, it was enacted that the penal- 
ties imposed by 12 Richard 2, for giving or taking too high wages 
by servants, in husbandry, labourers, and artificers, should be im- 
posed on the wage-receivers only. In 1423, by 2 Henry 6, cap. 14, 
further powers were given to justices, to punish with imprisonment, 
all masons, carpenters, tilers, thakkers, and daubers, who asked for 
unreasonable wages. 

In 1426, the justices, by 8 Henry 6, cap. 3, were empowered to 
fix by proclamation, the rate of wages of artificers, workmen, and 
servants in husbandry, with power to arrest and examine any work- 
man suspected of receiving higher wage, and to imprison such 
workmen as received such higher wage. The 23 Henry 6, cap. 12 
(1444), fixed the wages of carpenters, masons, and other artificers, at 
3d. per day with food and drink, and 4d. per day without food and 
drink, and authorised the committal to prison of any who would 
not work at the wages fixed. In 14638, 3 Edward 4, it was enacted 
what clothes might, or might not be worn, by labourers and others. 
In the next years, laws followed regulating the work of shoemakers, 
harness, and patten makers; while in the 38 & 4 Henry 7, the 
prices of cloths, hats, and bonnets, and other manufactured articles 
were fixed by statute. Every one of these laws failed in turn; 
additional laws gave increased penal powers, and these too failed. 
The statute-book is full of enactments through the succeeding 
reigns, all directed to the regulation of labour and the wages which 
the artificer, husbandman, or servant, might receive. 

Despite all these statutes, however, as Professor Thorold Rogers, 
in his ‘‘ Six Centuries of Work and Wages,” tells us, ‘‘the labourers 
remained masters of the situation. Many were said to have been 
thrown into prison for disobedience ; many to avoid punishment or 
restraint fled into forests, where they were occasionally captured. 
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The captives were fined and obliged to disavow under oath that they 
would take higher than customary wages for the future. But the 
expedients were vain, labour remained scarce, and wages, according 
to all experience, excessive.” 

At last, in 1562, the 5 Elizabeth, cap. 4, repealed all previous 
enactments. It recited that 


“although there remayne and stande in force pntly a greate nomber of 
actes and statutes concerning the reteyning departing wages borders of 
upprentices, servantes, and labourers, as well as in husbandrye as in divers 
other artes, mysteries, and occupations, yet ptly for thimperfeccon and 
contrarietie that ys founde and doe appeare in sundrye of the said lawes 
and for the varietie and nomber of them, and chiefly for that the wages 
and allowances, lymytted and rated in many of the said statutes, are in 
dyvers places to small,” 


therefore all preceding statutes were repealed, and in order to 


“ banishe idleness, advance husbandrye, and yeelde unto the hired pson both 
in the time of scarsitee and in the tyme of plentye a convenient proporcon 
of wages,” 


fresh enactments were made. Justices of the peace and magistrates 
of cities and burghs were empowered to fix prices of work and rates 
of wages for artificers, labourers and craftsmen. ‘This was repealed 
by 583 George 3, cap. 40. Persons were forbidden to be 

“retayned, hired, or taken into service, by any meanes or colour, to 
woorcke for any lesse tyme or term then for one hole yere in any of the 
scyences, craftes, mysteries, or artes of clothiers, wollen cloth weavers, 
tuckers, fullers, clothworkers, sheremen, dyers, hosyers, taylours, shoo- 
makers, tanners, pewterers, bakers, bruers, gloovers, cutlers, smythes, 
farrours, curryers, sadlers, spnrryers, turners, cappers, hatmakers or 
feltemakers, bowyers, fletchers, arrowheadmakers, buldiers, cookes, or 
millers.” 


This provision was repealed in great part by 49 George 3, cap. 109. 
“* very pson between thage of 12 yeres and the age of 60 yeres not 
being lawfully 


“reteyned, nor apprentice w'' any fisherman or maryner haunting the 
seas, nor being in service w'' any kyddyer or carryor of any corne, 
grayne, or meale, for provision of the citie of London, nor withe any 
husbondman in husbandrie, nor in any citie, towne corporate, or market 
towne, in any of thartes or sciences, lymitted or appointed by this 
estatute to have or take apprentices, nor being reteyned by the yere or 
half the yere at the least, for the digging, seking, finding, getting, melting, 
fining, woorking, tryeng, making of any sylver, tynne, leade, iron, copper, 
stone, sea cole, stone cole, moore cole, or chock cole, nor being occupied in 
or aboute the making of any glasse, nor being a gentleman borne, nor 
being a student or scoler in any of the universities, or in any scoole,” 


was compellable to serve as an agricultural labourer, and the follow- 
ing enactment fixed the hours of labour :— 


“All artificers and labourers being hired for wages by the daye or week 
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shall betwext the myddest of the monethes of Marche and Septzmber, bee 
and continue at theyr woorck, at or before five of the clock in the morning, 


and continue at woorck and not departe untyll betwext seven and eight of 


the clocke at night, eccept yt bee in the tyme of breakefast, dynner, or 
drincking, the w*" tymes at the most shall not exceede above two houres 
and a half in the daye, that is to saye, at every drincking one half houre, 
for his dinner one houre, and for his sleape when hee is allowed to sleape, 
the w*" is from the midst of May to the mydst of August, half an houre at 
the most, and at breakfaste one halfe houre ; and all the said artificers and 
labourers, betwen the midst of September and the mydst of Marche, 
shalbe and continue at their woorck from the spring of the day in the 
morning untill the night of the same daye.” 


Large powers were give to apprehend workmen going into other 
shires to seek employment. Artificers refusing to work as agricul- 
tural labourers in harvest time, were to be put in the stocks. A 
score of other Aiea with these, all fell into disuse; and 
finally, by 38 & 39 Vict. c. 86, the remains of this law of Elizabeth 
were swe pt away. 

Amongst the items of labour legislation passed, or about being 
passed, by the German Reichstag, as the result of the recent Labour 
Conference in Berlin, are the prohibition of employment of children 
under twelve years of age, the limitation to five-and-a-half hours per 
day in the case of children under fourteen; eight-and-a-half for 
young persons between fourteen and sixteen; protection for older 
youths against night and Sunday labour; prohibition of work to 
women for a month after confinement, and special hours for the 
sex ; prohibition of all industries hurtful to health; and the super- 
vision by experienced Government inspectors of mines, factories, &c. 
At Halle, the other day, an assembly of members of the Reichstag 
also declared that it was the duty of all workmen to consider them- 
selves comrades, with right to equality of wage and work. 

‘There is a very wide and growing difference in the views of trades 
unionists as to efficient action in cases of labour disputes. The 
older trade unionism sought, and those who adhere to it still seek, 
to effect its objects by conciliation, by arbitrament, by give and 
take. ‘This trades unionism has my heartfelt support. Each trade 
is found dealing with its own grievances, and asserting its own 
claims, though receiving help from, and in turn giving assistance 
to, the other trades as emergencies arise. From the newer trades 
unionism there is a declaration that the old organisations and their 
conductors have failed, and the aid of the law is said to be required 
to compel submission from the employers where concession cannot 
be voluntarily obtained. General declarations in favour of “ less 
work and more money” in all employments, are substituted for 
specific grievances of overwork and underpay in particular industries. 
With the newer trades unionism there is more unrest, less fore- 
thought, more dash, and less steady work. 

Under the old trades union methods, the leaders in a labour 
dispute were generally men belonging to, and who had worked at, 
the particular industry in which the difference arose, and were 
mostly the trusted officers of the trade organisation. In the 
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newer developments, there are the names, constantly repeated, of 
men not in any way connected with the trade of the specific workers 
who are complaining; and sometimes the names recurringly pro- 
minent, are those of men whose means of existence seem rather 
increased by the aggravation of differences between employer and 
employed, than by the amicable settlement of disputes. 

Arbitration and conciliation between workmen and employers 
become more really effective as the men are better organised and as 
the trades organisations acquire large accumulated funds. The 
officers of the trades unions, popularly chosen, and fairly, though 
not too highly, remunerated, are able to ascertain the condition of 
the trade, the demand for employment, and the possible profits 
realised by the employer, more easily and more accurately than is 
possible for the individual workman. In conducting an arbitration, 
their arguments have the weight of the numbers they represent. 
The fact that the funds of the union must be dissipated in a strike, 
usually makes the responsible heads of the union undesirous to 
embark in a trial of strength, so onerous to their financial resources, 
until all other means have failed. At present it is only a minority 
of the workers in any trade who are members of the union. The 
large majority of skilled and unskilled labourers, stand outside their 
several trade organisations, though reaping some of the benefits 
accruing from the organised effort to secure to labour the earliest 
advantage from good times. 

The new organisations of unskilled labourers, whilst for many 
reasons highly desirable, stand on a somewhat different footing from 
the trades uniens, properly so-called, which were and are associa- 
tions, claiming a monopoly of special crafts for their own members. 
These trades unions are, in a certain sense, the successors of the old 
guilds, except that the members usually remain in the ranks of the 
employed, and less frequently rise into employers. ‘The employer, 
too, is such, by virtue of his capital and trading knowledge, 
and it is the exception when he has passed through the stages of 
apprentice, journeyman, and master in the craft. Unless the 
unions of unskilled labourers are held together by ably contrived 
benefit funds, it is extremely doubtful whether they can be main- 
tained, as continuing organisations, for any lengthy period. Asa 
rule, the members will be more unmanageable than in associations 
of skilled artizans, and from the fact of their acceptance of casual 
labour, will be evidently men who are less able to earn a livelihood 
and far less capable of sustained thrift. It is to the support and 
development of these unions of unskilled labour that true philan- 
thropists should direct their efforts. From those ranks our criminal 
and pauper classes are mainly recruited. 

Few objects can be more laudable than the shortening the hours 
of labour of the bread-winner to the lowest possible limit consistent 
with the profitable conduct of the industry in which the worker is 
engaged. Undue prolongation of either physical or mental labour 
must tend to the deterioration of those overworked. At least 
equally vital is the augmentation of wage. ‘The evils attendant on 
insufficient wage are too well known to need recapitulation. Poor 
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food, insufficient nourishment, disease, squalid homes, unhealthy 
and immoral life-surroundings in overcrowded dwellings; into all 
these and much more may low wage be translated. Poverty has 
prostitution, crime, and sickness for its campfollowers. But will 
any sane man pretend that any statute will have force enough to 
generally convert low wage into high wage, or overwork into 
moderate toil? ‘The editor of the London Daily Chronicle, in the 
article before quoted, seems to think so, for he says— 


* The eight hours working day demanded by the vast Hyde Park con- 
course recently it is hoped will go a long way to abolish the unemployed— 
‘the capitalists’ army of reserve ’—thus enabling the workers to contract 
with employers on more equal terms, and to secure a larger share of the 
general produce. And we believe the expectation is, so far, not economically 
unreasonable.” 


That is, the workers will produce less in eight hours, and to sustain 
the rate of production, more workers must be employed. But 
either the present workers for the lesser hours are to receive a 
lesser wage, or the cost of production must be materially increased. 
Onght it to be within the competence of Parliament, by an Eight 
Hours Act, to arbitrarily either lessen the wage, or to increase to 
the consumer the cost of the article produced? If it be true that, 
say in textile industries, additional employment is to be given, 
then either double shifts must be worked, or additional plant must 
be added, larger mills being required. Ought Parliament to run 
the risk of annihilating some industry, the margin of profit in which 
will not permit this considerable increase of fixed capital? Old 
trades unionism sought the highest wage and shortest work period 
in each industry. New trades unionism seems rather to claim 
uniformity of work period in all industries. One measure of hours 
may be a very unequal pressure of toil in diverse occupations, and 
if the work be piecework, may even involve very unequal produce 
by, and payment to, workers in the same industry. Coal-miners 
are paid by weight, and where the coal is easy to get, or if the 
worker is very adroit, five and a half hours may win higher remunera- 
tion to the coal-hewer, and greater produce for the coal-owner, than 
where the coal has to be won from a harder bargain or by a less 
able miner. In work where men are paid by the hour, any reduc- 
tion of the hours worked must mean less wage, unless the rate paid 
per hour is increased. In piecework there are many cases in which 
increased diligence on the part of the workman may fully make up 
for reduced hours; in some departments of labour this might not 
be possible. These varying points can only be effectively considered 
by boards or councils in which workers and employers, having 
special knowledge, meet and discuss in conciliatory fashion, the 
conditions of the labour they best understand. 

Several of the advocates of legislative interference with adult 
labour, base their claim on the ground that concessions won by the 
unions in prosperous times, have often been abandoned or taken 
away during periods of depression. ‘This phase of the question was 
clearly stated by Mr. Brassey in his chapter on courts of concilia- 
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tion; he looked to education to develop the usefulness of such 
tribunals, regarding them as more likely to prevent quarrels from 
arising, than to adjust real quarrels once existing. He held, as I 
hold, that the constant meeting of employers and representatives of 
the operatives, at the same table, must naturally facilitate peaceful 
negotiation, where a desire for peace exists on both sides. With 
constant discussion coming events will cast their shadows before, 
and disputes are not likely suddenly to arise. I look for solution 
of labour difficulties to conciliatory converse in which wage-earners 
and wage-payers are often brought together, rather than to the force 
of law standing between and keeping these apart. 
C, Brap.auGu. 








PART ViIl. 
SOCIALISM AND NIHILISM (RUSSIA. 


I. 


No less than twelve years have elapsed since Nihilism made, so 
to speak, its official appearance in Europe, and was first recognised 
as an important factor im modern Russian history. Yet up to the 
present it remains in one point at least a great puzzle to most 
western people. On one hand Nihilism has won its right of citizen- 
ship. ‘ew will deny it nowadays the dignity of an actual revolu- 
tionary movement, and that amount of tolerance which the adhesion 
of a vast number of people always commands. The mass of Russians 
of all classes who have taken part directly or indirectly in Nihilist 
conspiracies within the last ten years, exceeds certainly the number 
of people who have achieved many a Continental revolution. Now 
the average man is the same everywhere. Since so many have 
adhered and still adhere to Nihilism, it appears that they cannot do 
otherwise, and the natural conclusion is that other people would 
have done the same in their position. Nihilism finds its best justifi- 
cation in the fact of its existence, and we can very well dispense with 
dwelling upon the matter. What do require some explanation are 
the aims, the opinion, the composition of the party to which such a 
singularly misleading name has been given. Are the Nihilists 
anarchists, socialists, or political radicals, or all combined, or have 
they a special creed of their own ? 

Struck by the methods employed by the Nihilists, very many 
people still consider them to be “ anarchists,” deniers of everything, 
striving for destruction for destruction’s sake. So authoritative a 
person as Prince Bismarck is decidedly of that opinion. In a recent 
interview with the correspondent of the Daily Telegraph he indig- 
nantly rejected the Englishman’s suggestion of timely and generous 
concessions on the part of the 'l'zar, on the ground that the Nihilists 
‘*‘do not even know what they want,” and that all the Russians are 
** extremists in politics, which they do not understand, and are the 
prey of dogmas or of ideas, as the case may be.”’ 

On the other hand, Mr. Bradlaugh, who has studied the Russian 
question, came to the conclusion that the Nihilists are not socialists 
but simply radicals, striving for political freedom and a constitutional 
form of government.* 


9” 


9 or 


Universal Review, vi 
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Finally some other persons, and they are not few, try to bring 
their sympathy with the Nihilists into accordance with their abhor- 
rence of violent methods, by maintaining that only a small extreme 
fraction of Nihilists are bomb-throwers and dynamiters, and that the 
“genuine article” consists of decent people, who are in favour of 
obtaining political freedom for their country by peaceful, even 
** constitutional’ methods, overlooking the small detail, that the 
possibility of ‘‘ constitutional” methods implies the existence of a 
constitution, which is precisely what Russia so sorely lacks. 

Besides the bad name which we, Russian revolutionists, must 
needs use, under protest, if we want people to understand what we 
are speaking about,—besides this name, the vagueness and contra- 
dictions in the general understanding of our movement is due to two 
causes—its complicated character on one hand, and on the other the 
rapid changes which it has undergone in a very short time. 

Thus Mr. Bradlaugh suggests that ‘it is probable that in the 
great towns a sort of anarchist socialism is popular with the more 
educated speakers and writers.” Mrs. Besant, in her lecture upon 
Nihilism, also supposes it to be partly anarchist. With regard to the 
present both are quite wrong. Anarchism does not exist in the Russia 
of to-day, at all events, it is so feebly represented as to give not the 
slightest sign of its existence. Within the last twelve years there 
has been not a single paper or pamphlet published in the Russian 
language, in Russia or abroad, in the interests of anarchism ;—not 
a single profession of faith at any of the numberless trials, not a 
single public manifestation of any kind. Russian socialism of the 
last decade is entirely social democratic. But only fifteen or 
seventeen years ago the whole of socialist Russia was anarchical. 

This is not the only transformation which has taken place in our 
movement. It was propagandist in 1873—77, terrorist in 1878—9 ; 
in 1880—82 it was chiefly military, and not unlike the Spanish 
patriotic movement; and it has become to a large extent civil and 
popular once again within the last five years. 

The primitive and genuine Nihilists, those who actually bore that 
name in Russia, and to some extent deserved it, were a philosophical 
and ethical school, long ago extinct in Russia, which has been im- 
mortalised by Turgueneff in his novel, “ Fathers and Children.” 
That masterpiece of our great novelist is in everybody’s hand nowa- 
days, and we will assume the main features of the Nihilists as painted 
there to be known to our readers. 

The intellectual movement of which Bazaroff is a living impersona- 
tion sprang up in our country in the epoch following the Crimean 
defeat, which marks a general breaking down of the despotie regime 
of Nicholas. 

Serfdom, recognised as the source of Russia’s poverty, weakness, 
and of the low standard of public morality, was abolished in 1861-— 
and the country turned a new leaf. ‘lhe enfranchisement of the 
millions of peasantry was a measure that revolutionised the entire 
moral, economic and social life of our country. Not peasants alone 
were slaves in Russia in the old times. ‘The absolute uncontrolled 
power of the serf-owners, who formed the bulk of the cultured and 
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governing class, produced certain habits of despotism which extended 
to all the spheres of national life. The children were slaves to their 
parents, the wives to their husbands, the petty officials to their 
superiors, the employed to the employers. A good education was 
no guarantee against the vitiating influences of the immoral institu- 
tion. It was at this time that the French, who had to deal with the 
most cultured part of Russian society, said that one only needs to 
scratch a Russian to find a Tartar. ‘Tartars our fathers were, the 
varnish of civilisation notwithstanding, and their families knew it 
better than anyone else. 

The abolition of serfdom, the worst form of dependency of men 
upon men, was the signal for a general rising of all the oppressed 
part of the community. There was throughout all Russia a universal 
outburst of rebellion against all sorts of dependency, all authority 
imposing upon men’s freedom in the domain of personal conduct as 
well as in the domain of thought. ‘The individual, tired of oppression, 
rose in all his pride and power, breaking the chains of ancient tradi- 
tions, and recognising no other guidance but his individual mind. 

Such were the true Nihilists, the destroyers, who did not trouble 
themselves about what was to be built after them. 

They did not exactly deny everything, for they believed firmly, 
fanatically in science and in the power of the individual mind. But 
they thought nothing else worth the slightest respect, and they 
attacked and ran down family, religion, art, and social institutions 
with all the more vehemence the higher they were held in the opinion 
of their fellow countrymen. 

Something similar took place in Germany in the so-called ‘‘ Sturm 


und Drang” period, and for similar reasons. But the Germans of 


the first quarter of this century had not so much to destroy, and 
they had not the same lust for destruction: there was much in their 
past they had reasons to love and respect. Besides, in those days, 
European science and philosophy had not at their command such 
lethal weapons of destruction as were put at the service of the 
Russian Nihilists in the second half of this century. 

Thus, Nihilism proper, the Nihilism embodied in Bazaroff, was a 
genuine Russian apparition. It was an impassioned protest against 
the former annihilation of the individual. With all its exaggerations 
and mistakes it was a grand movement, for its basis was sound and 
its effect most beneficial in a country like ours. 

Nihilism of Bazaroff’s type was dead and buried about ten years 
before the starting of the present revolutionary movement. No one 
denies art and poetry nowadays, no one wears ugly dresses on prin- 
ciple, no one protests against the idea ef men’s duties toward the 
community. No one preaches against the obligations imposed upon 
people by family life. But there is no country where the relations 
between parents and children and men and women are based to such 
an extent upon the principle of equality, and there is no society so 
broad-minded and tolerant as the Russian. Much of this is due to 
the gallant struggle of the early Nihilists, who were the first to 
engraft upon Russia the proud Western conception of individuality 
which struck root, and will spread with every generation. 
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It is impossible not to see a close relationship between the 
early Nihilism and the present militant one, in which the old 
spirit of personal independence is revived, coupled this time with 
social feeling, urging the individual to sacrifice himself for the 
many who feel and suffer like himself. But in its state of absolute 
purity, unalloyed with any social feeling, ‘stern and fierce as 
expounded by Bazaroff, Nililism could not stand for long. The 
Russians are the least individualistic of all people in Europe, the 
feeling of organic union with their countrymen being with them 
the strongest feeling. ‘lhe striving for individual happiness, how- 
ever refined, could not suit their sympathetic gregarious nature, 
craving for works of devotion to others. Even in the palmy days 
of Nihilism of Bazaroti’s school there was in the movement an 
undercurrent making for another direction. It may be called social 
Nihilism, as opposed to the individualistic, and was represented in 
1860 by Nicolas Tchernyshevsky, the publicist, journalist, economist, 
and novelist, whose name is familiar to all those who have studied 
the Russian question. 

T'chernyshevsky was a socialist, and the father of the Russian 
revolutionary movement. He preached the absolute devotion of the 
individual to the cause of regeneration of his country. Only he gave 
the idea of self-sacrifice an individualistic interpretation. ‘ All 
men’s actions,” he said, ‘‘ are stimulated by egotism, and have no 
other scope except individual happiness. But one person whose 
intellectual and moral standard is low finds his pleasure and happi- 
ness in making money, or in drinking or over-eating himself, whilst 
another is happy in doing good to his fellow men, in dying, if 
necessary, for their sake.” And ‘T’chernysheysky went on scofting at 
and ridiculing self-sacrifice as a logical absurdity while preaching it 
passionately in practice. ‘The theory of moralised egotism and 
egotistical self-abnegation was developed by ‘l'chernyshevsky and 
his followers with admirable skill and dialectical subtlety, and 
served as a transition to the doctrine of absolute devotion to the 
good of the community which the next generation transformed in a 
sort of religion. 

As time went on the influence of T’chernyshevsky gained ground 
upon that of the genuine Nihilism represented by Pisareff, a young 
highly gifted journalist, and the writers grouped around him. ‘The 
generation of 1870 was entirely educated by ‘Tchernyshevsky, but it 
took from him the kernel of his ethics, dropping as uselessly cumber- 
some his theory of all-pervading individualism. 

A new conception made its way at this epoch in social science in 
opposition to the former individualistic theory of social contract. for 
securing mutual individual happiness: that of the integrality of the 
body politic, in which individuals are but transitory parts. Its 
source is to be traced to Auguste Comte, the father of Positivism, 
whose philosophical theories (not religion) found a ready acceptance 
in Russia. But its chief propagator in Russia was undoubtedly 
Herbert Spencer, whose works have all been translated into 
Russian, and exercised a great influence upon the mind of our 
generation. 
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The idea of duty towards the community threw into the back- 
sround that of the duty of the individual towards himself. 

A little volume, which appeared at this epoch, embodied this new 
tendency very forcibly and consistently. It was from the pen of 
Peter Lavroff, the present refugee in Paris, then Professor of Mathe- 
matics in one of the St. Petersburg military academies, and bears 
the modest title of ‘‘ Historical Letters.” Its leading idea is that 
of the enormous indebtedness of the cultured minority to the masses, 
who in the course of centuries have toiled and suffered, undergoing 
indescribable privations in order that a small minority might be able 
to cultivate their minds and transmit to their children the accumu- 
lated inheritance of knowledge and moral and intellectual refine- 
ment. 

To work for the good of the people ceases to be a pleasure in 
which a man can indulge or not, as he chooses. It becomes a 
stringent duty he is bound to fulfil, and for which he cannot claim 
much credit to himself. It is the simple repayment of the debt he 
has contracted in accepting the inheritance so heavily paid for by 
the mass of the people. 

Another writer, Schapov, whose name is little known abroad, 
must be mentioned here, because his influence in shaping the views 
of our generation can be compared only to that of Tchernyshevsky. 
Schapov is the historian of the Russian peasantry. He was pro- 
fessor of history in the Kazan University up to 1862, when he was 
arrested, and exiled to Siberia, for a speech made at a great street 
demonstration organised to protest against the slaughter of peasants 
in the Bezdna district. 

This great demonstration brought Schapov’s name for the first 
time into public notice. His works appeared afterwards, forming a 
brilliant sequel to such a beginning. 

Schapov’s philosophy can be best described as the modern incar- 
nation of Schavophilism, purged of monarchial superstition and 
orthodox bigotry. He is national without being a partisan either 
of 'T'zardom or of the orthodox church. All his erudite works are 
devoted to the study of the past history of the Russian people. His 
object is to bring to light the constructive principles of political and 
social life, adhered to by the masses of the peasantry as opposed to 
those which the Muscovite, and afterwards the St. Petersburg 
monarchy forced upon them. These principles are self-government 
and local autonomy in political and ecclesiastical matters, as opposed 
to the administrative and ecclesiastic centralisation of the State. 
In the economical domain, it was communistic ownership of land, 
meadows, forests, fisheries, and all natural riches, as opposed to the 
private property inculcated by the State. In the chaotical popular 
movements of the past he has discovered system and harmony, 
showing the masses of Russian peasantry to be an excellent plastic 
material for the building up of a State very different from the one 
which temporary historical necessity has actually constituted. 

3ut this historical necessity has become a thing of the past, 
whilst the peasants have remained unchanged. ‘The conclusion from 
this might be easily drawn. 
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Schapov’s voluminous and rather heavy works (written in an 
atrocious style), have been studied with avidity by the entire advanced 
youth of our generation. Except Tchernyshevsky, no writer has 
had such a deep and lasting influence upon our intellectual movement. 
He gave a solid, scientific basis to the whole literature upon the 
modern peasants, so extensive and varied, numbering among its 
writers the most gifted men of our literary generation. They all 
belong to Schapov’s school, confirming with regard to modern 
peasantry what Schapov discovered with regard to their ancestors. 

Educated Russia has always been democratic, we may say, 
peasantist, in her feelings, and not without cause. The peasant 
class is not merely the most numerous, but the soundest, bravest, 
and most thoroughly original of our classes. To prove that this is 
not a dream of democratic enthusiasts, we have only to refer to our 
famous novelists, who in their quality of great artists are above 
suspicion of exaggeration or misrepresentation. Their collective 
work is a revelation of Russia, as a whole, in which the peasants. 
have a conspicuous place of their own. Now Turqueneft’s sketches,. 
collected in the ‘‘Sportsman’s Diary,’ Dostoevsky’s “ Buried 
Alive,” and Tolstoi’s numerous scenes and stories from peasant 
life, show us a series of living types, which command respect, some- 
times admiration, and testify to the great gifts and the vast amount 
of moral energy hidden in the masses of our common people. 

The writers of the past generation have prepared the ground for 
the young ones, creating that powerful, peculiarly Russian, demo- 
cratic feeling, which is the mainspring of our revolutionary move- 
ment. The idea of duty towards the people, and of the historical 
debt of the educated minority towards the masses, was readily 
accepted by our sensitive, impressionable youth, as a new basis for 
their ethics. Still, it was an abstraction, a dry, reasoned-out con- 
ception, which could not stir men’s hearts. But thanks to the 
above-mentioned writers the idea of the people assumed a concrete 
palpable form, appealing alike to reason, enthusiasm, and pity. 

With our emotional, sympathetic people, it became a momentous 
impulsive power, urging them to gladly give up wealth, personal 
preferment, even life, provided they could give some relief to the 
people whom they thought so great, and knew to be so unfortunate. 

And now the socialists of the West came to tell the young 
enthusiasts that there is a way to solve the social question and 
remove for ever the causes of popular sufferings. These theories 
appeared as the last word of social philosophy, sanctioned by the 
authority of the greatest names in economical science, and by the 
adhesion of many hundred thousand workmen of the International 
League—leaders of the world’s democracy. 

The Russians jumped at it as at a new revelation. ‘The new 
apostles found their gospel, for which henceforward they should live 
and die. 


VOL. II. 
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II. 


From 1870, the Russian Revolution ceases to be something apart, 
and becomes a branch of international socialism, which, at this 
epoch, has descended from the clouds, and become for the first time 
the embodiment of the working men’s aspirations. Still the peculiar 
conditions of our country gave to the Russian socialist movement a 
somewhat different shape and history. 

At that time, as now-a-days, international socialism was “dive ided 
into two sections, the social democrats and the anarchists. ‘Lhe 
former advocated the abolition of private property in the instruments 
of labour and their collective ownership by the workmen. But 
they wanted to preserve the present political organisations, which 
should be made an instrument for the economical rebuilding of the 
State. Thus, for the social democrats the practical object was to 
take possession of political power. Peaceful electoral agitation was 
their chief weapon, the element of physical revolution being admitted 
only as an incident. 

The anarchists, headed then by our countryman, Michael Bakunin, 


were in favour of a total remoulding both of economical and of 


political organisation, advocating the total abolition of the State 
and the substitution for it of a series of small, absolutely indepen- 
dent and freely constituted communes. Parliamentary institutions 
were for them of no possible use, and they relied for the realization 
of their ideals entirely upon the spontaneous action of the masses 
risen in rebellion. 

Of these two doctrines, the last had by far the greater fascination 
for the Russian soe ialists of 1870. It promised more, for to abolish 
at one stroke men’s economical and political bondage, was like 
killing two birds with one stone. ‘Then it made of no account the 
political backwardness of Russia, which appeared rather more 
favoured than other countries. ‘The antiquated autocracy was 
easier to overthrow than a constitutional monarchy based upon the 
popular vote. According to Bakunin the village Mir had only to be 
freed from the oppressive tutorship of the State to become an ideal 
form of anarchical government by all with the consent of all. 

The Russians are very subject to spiritual contagion, and often 
accept or drop a theory in a body. In 1870 the entire advanced 
Russia was anarchist. The autocracy was opposed simply 
because it was a government, no substantial difference being 
admitted to exist between Russian autocracy and, let us say, the 
English parliamentary régime. Accordingly, nothing was expected, 
and nothing was asked, from the educated classes and the liberal 
opposition, which was in favour of a constitutional government for 
Russia. ‘The socialists of this epoch based all their hopes upon the 
peasants. ‘Thousands of young people of both sexes went upon a 
crusade amongst the peasants, the more exalted with the object of 
calling them to open rebellion, the more moderate with the intention 
of preparing the ground for the future revolution by peaceful socialist 
propaganda, This was one of the most touc hing and characteristic 
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episodes of the young movement, when the motto “ all for the people 
and nothing for ourselves ” was the order of the day. 

Most of the young enthusiasts—for they were all young—belonged 
to the upper classes. The peasants, for whose awakening they pro- 
posed to give their all, had been serfs of their fathers. The feeling 
of diffidence towards their former masters was so strong as to render 
utterly hopeless any attempt on the part of the ‘‘ gentlemen” to 
obtain any influence among the common people. The propagandists 
therefore renounced all their privileges, and became themselves 
common manual labourers, workmen and workwomen in the fields, at 
the factories, at the wharves and railways, in all places where common 
workpeople assembled. They supported cheerfully all hardships 
and privations, and considered themselves amply repaid for all their 
trouble if they succeeded in winning here and there some adherents 
to their cause. 

This socialist crusade was a complete failure. ‘The peasants only 
opened their eyes with wonder at the summons to rebellion, on the 
part of strangers, who came nobody knew from whence, and wished 
nobody knew what. They lent, it is true, a very willing ear to the 
propaganda of socialism. But there was no way of getting adherents 
without attracting the attention of the police, in a country where 
everything is watched. In the course of 1873—4, fifteen hundred 
propagandists and agitators, or their friends and relatives, were 
arrested in the thirty-seven provinces of the Empire, and thrown 
into prison. One-half of them were released after a few months’ 
detention ; the rest were kept in preliminary confinement for from 
two to four years, during which 73 of them either died or lost their 
reason. In 1877 a part of them (193) were tried and condemned to 
yarious punishments, from simple exile to ten years of hard labour 
in the Siberian mines. 

This was a death blow to anarchism. Whatever may be one’s 
views upon the best form of society in ihe future, it was evident 
that in the present the political question was not so irrelevant to 
the cause of the workers theniselves as the early socialists tried to 
believe. ‘Thousands of lives were wrecked for saying in private things 
which are proclaimed from the housetops in all free countries. The 
propagandists who were ready to devote their lifetime to the work of 
enlightening the people, could not devote to it more than a few days, 
sometimes a few hours. Political freedom was evidently something 
worth having, be it only for the sake of enabling the people’s friends 
to be of some use to them. 

But the theories once adhered to do not give way so easily. The 
passions spoke first ; and men began to act in the right direction 
before they had reasoned out their action. ‘The wanton cruelty with 
which political prisoners were treated, the horrors of preliminary 
detention, the barbarous punishment inflicted for offences so trifling, 
all this proved unendurable even to the mild, patient Russians. 
The spirit of revenge was kindled, giving birth to the first attacks 
upon the government, known by the name of terrorism. It began 
by an act of individual retaliation which, under the circumstances, 
had all the dignity of a solemn act of public justice. A girl, Vera 
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Zassulitch, shot General Trepcff, who ordered the flogging of a 
political prisoner. On March 81, 1878, she was acquitted by the 
jury, though she never denied her act. In 1878 terrorism was accepted 
as a system of warfare by the most influential and energetic section 
of Russian revolutionists grouped around the paper ‘‘ Zemlia and 
Volia”’ (Land and Liberty). But at first this practical struggle with 
political despotism was carried on under the banner of anarchy. 
‘* The question of constitution does not interest us,” said the terrorists 
of this epoch in their pamphlet and in their paper, Land and Liberty, 
‘the essential part of our activity is the propaganda amongst the 
people. In striking the worst amongst the officials we want merely 
to protect our companions from the worst treatment by the govern- 
ment and its agents. ‘The terrorists must be looked upon as a 
small detachment protecting the bulk of an army at some dangerous 
passage.” 

This attempt to find a way out of the contradiction between 
theory and practice could not hold for long, because it was illogical 
on the face of it. Since it was recognised that the socialist propa- 
ganda, to be effective, needed protection against wilful interruption, 
the natural course to follow was to obtain such changes in political 
constitution as would give it the permanent and real protection of 
the laws. As to terrorism, whatever its ultimate effect upon the 
government, its immediate consequences could not be other than 
the aggravation of severities and the increase of the obstacles to 
peaceful socialist propaganda. In fact, the attempt to reconcile the 
irreconcilable was soon abandoned, and a few months later, in 1879, 
there came a split in the revolutionary party. A small fraction 
stuck to the old banner, and declared against both political action 
and terrorism, and for the continuation of simple propaganda, not- 
withstanding the overwhelming odds against it. It grouped itself 
around a paper called Tcherny Perediel. This party had but a small 
following, and did nothing of importance. The paper also had but 
a short life, being detected on January, 1880, a fortnight after the 
publication of its only number. In 1888 it was resuscitated abroad, 
where it is published up to the present time in the form of a 
magazine, now bearing the title of Social Democrat, with the most 
orthodox social democratic programme. Of this new departure we 
will say a few words later on. 

Now we will follow the fortunes of the majority which made a step 
forward, having written plainly upon their banner the political 
emancipation of their country as the immediate object of the revolu- 
tionary party. They founded the paper Narodnaia Volia, and con- 
stituted the party of the same name, which may be considered the 
embodiment of ‘‘ Nihilism,’’ as understood abroad. It was that 
body, with the famous Executive Committee at its head, which was 
at the bottom of all the ‘‘ Nihilist’s ” attempts and conspiracies. 

In proclaiming political revolution its immediate aim, the Narodnaia 
Volia party did not renounce socialism. But it certainly had to re- 
nounce the last traces of anarchism it may have retained. When 
once the necessity of fighting for political freedom was recognised, 
it was natural to consider how to take the best possible advantage 
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of representative institutions in the future. This means to utilise 
them as an instrument of reforms, as well as a protection of the 
propaganda preliminary to those reforms. Thus the Russian anar- 
chists, by the very logic of their position, were converted into social 
democrats. The programme of the Narodnaia Volia issued in 1880, 
the year after the split, shows the rapidity and thoroughness of this 
change. It is above all a programme of political reform, its requi- 
sites being :— 

1. A permanent representative assembly, having the supreme 
control and direction in all general State affairs. 

2. Provincial self-government, secured by the election of all public 
functionaries. 

3. Independence of the village commune (“‘ Mix’) as an economical 
and administrative unit. 

4. Complete liberty of conscience, speech, press, meetings, asso- 
ciation and electoral agitation. 

5. Manhood suffrage. 

6. Substitution of a standing army by a territorial militia. 

This was their political programme. The economical programme 
summed up in two paragraphs. 

7. Nationalisation of land. 

8. Series of measures tending to transfer the possession of fac- 
tories to workmen. 

These paragraphs make the programme a socialistic one, but it is 
strictly social democratic. The element of physical force plays a 
part only in the political revolution. The re-moulding of the 
country’s economical organisation is understood to be carried on 
exclusively by legislation. 

This programme differs from that of the social democrats of other 
countries in the greater stress laid upon agrarian reform. Its 
authors do not think Russia sufficiently developed industrially to 
advocate the immediate introduction of collective ownership by the 
workmen of factories and industrial concerns,—and we think they 
are right in this. They undoubtedly are right on the other hand in 
considering the Russian peasantry fully competent to carry out any 
land nationalisation scheme. Thus it may be said that so far as 
economics Nihilism is social democracy proposing to begin its work 
from the other end. This party is called in Russia National 
Socialists (Sozialisty Narodniki) by way of distinction from the social 
democrats proper, who have recently appeared in Russia. 

The true distinction of the Russian Nihilists as a body lies, how- 
ever, not in their methods of carrying out social reforms, but in the 
fact that for the time being they had to put off the idea of social 
reforms and devote their energies to a political struggle. The 
Russian Nihilists can be described as a branch of International 
Social Democracy, which took the lead in the struggle for political 
freedom in Russia. 

The peasants, owing to their ignorance and the vastness of the 
area upon which they live scattered, can not be effectively appealed 
to in the present phase of our revolutionary struggle. The Russian 
revolution is a town revolution, and has to find its support in the 
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townspeople, who understand and desire political freedom. These 
are the educated Russians of all classes, including the workmen of 
big towns as well as representatives of the privileged classes. The 
Nihilist efforts to achieve that great national end have been of a 
double nature,—partly destructive, partly constructive. The first 
need not be dwelt upon long, for it had an echo all over the world. 
It consisted in a series of attempts against the Tzar, which pro- 
foundly stirred the whole of educated Russia, brought forward the 
political question to the exclusion of everything else, and divided 
Russia into two hostile camps, between whom at one moment victory 
seemed vacillating. 

The constructive work of the Nihilists is represented by their 
efforts to take advantage of the excitation of public spirit to organize 
a body of conspirators strong enough to attempt an open military 
revolution. This part of the Nihilists’ activity is less known and 
little appreciated, because they did not succeed in carrying it to a 
practical result ; yet it is certainly very remarkable for the diffi- 
culties overcome. The years 1881—82 mark the nearest approach 
of the Russian revolution to an actual insurrection similar to 
that of the Decembrists in 1825. From 1880 the revolutionary 
ideas began to make rapid progress in the army, especially in 
the St. Petersburg garrison and Kronstadt navy. An important 
secret organisation was founded, headed by some patriotic officers 
such as Lieutenant Sukhanov and Baron Stromberg in Kronstadt, 
and Captain Pokhitonov and Rogatchev in St. Petersburg. 
Scores of officers of all arms and different grades joined the 
conspiracy, which very soon extended its ramifications all over the 
empire. It included men of the highest reputation and brilliant 
military antecedents, such as Colonel Michael Ashenbrenner, the 
above-mentioned Captains Pokhitonov, Stromberg, and many others, 
some of them commanders of independent corps. The soldiers 
were at the same time approached by socialist workmen, who made 
propaganda in their midst. In one important body of troops I will 
not particularise, but one which was in possession of guns, it occurred 
that the two rival revolutionary organisations, the Narodnaia Volia 
and the T’cherny Perediel, happened to have worked simultaneously 
without knowing it, the first among the officers, the latter among the 
privates. Both were so successful that after a time the two streams 
met, and the men discovered to their great delight that their officers 
were their brethren in the cause. ‘The result was a deputation on 
the part of the privates, which respectfully informed their com- 
manders that they were quite willing at any given moment to appear 
before the Winter Palace with their guns and make it a heap of ruins 
in a quarter of an hour. In several other independent bodies of 
troops the revolution was so strongly represented as to render almost 
certain the adhesion of the whole body at the decisive moment. 
The military organisation had its own central committee, independent 
in all its interior affairs, but all the military conspirators were 
pledged by a solemn oath to rise in arms at the bidding of the 
Executive Committee, and come to the place assigned to them with 
as many of their men as they should be able to bring with them. 
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One word would have sufficed to effect an actual military rising. 
But this word was not uttered, and no action took place. 

‘The spread of revolutionary feeling was so rapid in the army that 
the executive committee hoped to be able to strike a great blow and 
make the insurrection a successful one. ‘The rising was deferred 
from week to week and from month to month until the government 
got wind of what was brooding, and arrested now one circle of 
military conspirators, now another, thus rendering any action im- 
possible. It is difficult to decide upon a premature insurrection, 
doomed beforehand to failure and bloody suppression, when a short 
delay gives fair promises of a success. Conspiracies are like games 
of chance, in which the keenest foresight is of no avail against the 
caprice of fortune. 

The year 1882—3 presents a series of attempts at readjusting the 
broken threads of conspiracies. But disasters, once begun, followed 
in rapid succession. About 250—3800 officers of all arms were 
arrested all over the empire, one-third of them belonging to the 
garrison of St. Petersburg and Kronstadt. Most were young people, 
but there were in their midst two colonels, two majors, and a score 
of captains and lieutenant-captains. The military organisation was 
broken, and the committee was not able to muster sufficient forces 
even for a serious demonstration. 

The year 1884, and the following ones, are those in which militant 
Nihilism passes through the most critical period of its existence. ‘The 
conspiracies go on uninterruptedly, but they are so weak that they 
rarely ripen into actual attempts. Only on one occasion, namely, in 
March, 1887, the conspirators were able to come down into the 
streets with their bombs. ‘The revolution has practically entered 
ito a new phase. 


Ill. 


When in 1882, Count Dmitry Tolstoi, the most unpopular man 
in Russia, was unexpectedly appointed Minister of the Interior and 
President of the Cabinet Council, the bitter mortification of the 
Russian people was equalled only by their surprise. ‘The following 
was the explanation of this strange event given in well-informed 
circles. 

'Tolstoi’s predecessor, Count Ignatieff, whom Mr. Stead has called 
the Russian Gladstone, and the Russians have nicknamed Mentir 
Pasha, on account of his boundless gift of mendacity—Count 
Ignatieff, after having played for a whole year the comedy of the 
convocation of sham notables, surprised everybody by suddenly 
advising the Emperor to summon a National Assembly. At his 
accession to the throne, Alexander II]. was not unfavourable to 
such a step. Shattered by the tragic end of his father, he had a 
moment of lucidity, and seemed to understand that Nihilism is a 
symptom of a deadly disease of the body politic, which cannot be 
cured by police reprisals. ‘The question of granting a constitution 
was discussed at the council of the cabinet ministers, and the first 
step towards its introduction, the appeal to the Zemstvos (pro- 
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vincial assemblies,) was resolved upon. But in a few montlis the 
reactionary minority in the council ousted the liberals, inducing the 
Tzar to sign a declaration which he is said not to have quite under- 
stood. The liberal ministers tendered their collective resignation, 
which surprised the Tzar very much, but was accepted. Count 
Ignatieff was appointed in the place of Count Loris Melikoff, with 
the special duty of carrying on buffooneries which should gain time 
and allow the mental fermentation to cool down. ‘This he executed 
faithfully. The catastrophe of March 13th, 1881, had receded into 
the background. The Tzar had recovered his usual compcesure, 
and his moment of lucidity was almost over. Count Ignatieff’s 
unexpected advice displeased, but at the same time troubled him. 

Apprehending some unexpected move on the part of his master, 
Pobedonoszeff went to see Count Dmitry Tolstoi, who expressed 
himself in these remarkable words: ‘‘ Why disturb the usual course 
of affairs by the convocation of a National Assembly, when the 
opinion of the country can be obtained in a much simpler way ? 
Write a circular letter to the governors of all the provinces, asking 
them to report upon the public feeling in their respective provinces. 
You can read their replies and you will know the opinion of the 
country.” 

This extraordinary view of representative institutions, appeared a 
stroke of genius to Pobedonoszeff, who reported it immediately to 
the Tzar, to whom it also appeared to be a stroke of genius. The 
day after, Russia learned through the official Messenger that her 
destinies had been entrusted to the most incapable and unpopular 
of Russian statesmen. 

The future historians of Russia will be greatly puzzled by the 
figure of that evil genius of Russian monarchy, and the part he 
played in our interior development. He was not a man of talent, 
hardly of intelligence, yet he exercised over the ‘'zar an unequalled 
fascination. All his reforms were hopelessly absurd, and their 
failure was complete and evident and could not be a secret even to 
himself, for he was not a self-seeker, but a man devoted to his 


views. Yet he went on obstinately upon the same hopeless task of 


distorting the national life, which was like trying to displace the sea 
from its bed. It was a sort of mania with him. Neither is there 
anything remarkable in such mental aberration in a Russian states- 
man. The famous Brysgaloff, whose tyrannical rule caused the 
outburst of student disturbances in Moscow, which ruined so many 
hundreds of young lives, was proved by the autopsy of his brain to 
have been a madman all the time of his inspectorship. The fact is 
perfectly authentic and is referred to in Zebrikova’s letter. It is a 
pity that no autopsy of Count Tolstoi’s brain was permitted. How- 
ever, be that as it may, there was method in his madness. 

He began by literally destroying the liberal press, which he hated 
most cordially. Then he started upon his ‘‘ reforms ;” his plan was 
to transform our essentially democratic country into an aristocratic 
State, in which everything should depend upon the nobility, and 
the autocracy leaning upon them should attain to unshakable 
firmness. 
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But there is no making an aristocracy where it does not grow 
naturally from the soil. The Russian nobility has always been only 
a privileged class deriving its strength exclusively from the central 
government. The right of owning serfs was its chief privilege, and 
the abolition of serfdom left it stranded and reduced to absolute 
impotence. The main mass of the nobility became ruined, having 
neither the business capacity nor the technical knowledge necessary 
to compete with the middle class, when labour became free. 

Count Tolstoi came to the assistance of the ruined country 
squires with the State’s money. Millions of pounds were advanced 
to them by the Bank of Nobility on the easiest possible terms, 
without any security for repayment. And when it was squandered 
by the absentee nobles, who have no taste for farming, and interest 
accumulated upon interest, the 'T'zar most graciously cancelled their 
debts in order to prevent their estates from passing into the hands 
of the middle class. 

But a class of virtual paupers kept at the expense of the taxpayers 
cannot have political influence. Instead of raising the prestige of 
the nobility, Count Tolstoi has only succeeded in lowering the prestige 
of the Tzar with the masses, by showing his partiality to their former 
masters, whom the peasants consider their worst enemies. 

The attempt to exclude from the privilege of education all except 
the well-to-do nobles came next. By a monstrous decree of the 
Minister, the Directors of the Grammar Schools (Gymnasiums) 
have been enjoined to refuse admittance to the schools to the 
children of shopkeepers, artizans, tradesmen (except wholesale), 
though the parent should be quite willing and able to pay their 
fees. Thus education was declared a property of the State, to be 
distributed like dangerous substances, only to those who offered 
some guarantee of not abusing it. 

But the only safe course would be to prohibit education altogether, 
because the parents cannot be a guarantee for their children. The 
educated people belonging to the nobility acquire higher interests, 
which they will not sell for a government subsidy. ‘They cast their 
lot with the people, swelling the ranks of the revolutionists. The 
educational restrictions, unprecedented even in Russia, only exas- 
perate the middle class, which after the peasants is the most im- 
portant in modern Russia. 

Finally came the last stroke of Tolstoi’s ill-fated genius, the 
project of the gradual abolition of the provincial and communal 
autonomy in order to concentrate the provincial administration in 
the hands of local nobility. Count Tolstoi did not live to see the 
carrying out of this favourite “reform” of his. But on his death- 
bed he is said to have obtained from the 'I'zar a solemn promise 
that his work should not be forgotten. Notwithstanding the uni- 
versal outery, and the almost unanimous vote against this ‘‘ reform” 
on the part of the State council, including ‘several members of the 
Tzar’s family, it was carried out last year in six provinces of the 
Empire, with the view of its gradual extension over the rest. Its 
main purport is this: in every district the government appoints 
from among the local nobility a special Zemsky commander, in 
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whose hands is concentrated the administrative and judicial 
power over the district peasantry. He has the right of annulling 
the resolutions of the village communes, of fining, imprisoning, and 
flogging at will each and all of the peasants in his district, the elected 
headmen and officials of the commune not exempted. 

[t is impossible to call this measure anything else than the re- 
establishment of serfdom. But a whole generation of peasants has 
grown since its abolition, and their subjection to a number of new 
tyrants must needs cause the bitterest dissatisfaction. Dictated by 
the craze of one man, and having no reason or justification in any 
consideration of State necessity, this most stupid of all laws issued 
by our government seems purposely intended to provoke the peasaits 
to open rebellion. We hear already that in two provinces thie 
peasants, exasperated by the cruelties of their new commanders, 
have taken the law into their own hands, and retaliated upon their 
tyrants. Miss Mary Tzebrikova, the author of the famous letter to 
the Tzar, showed her foresight when she said that the new officials 
will prove the best teachers of revolution to the peasantry. And 
there are, besides, other teachers driving them to the same goal : 


the hopeless misery increasing every year for a vast number of 


peasants, who are driven to that most dangerous state of mind when 
people begin to feel that nothing can render their position worse, 
and every change is likely to be for the better. Miss Tzebrikova is 
quite right once again in saying, ‘‘ If the popular revolution, which 
could overthrow the throne, is as yet remote, district mutinies are 
more than possible.” 


With the extreme parties,—those designated by the name of 


Nihilists,—the last ten years have produced little change so far as 
theoretical views are concerned. ‘They have only made more deti- 
nite the tendencies which were already marked in the previous 
epoch. The Narodnai Volia disappeared as an organised body : 
but the tendency remained. ‘The mass of Russian revolutionists 


are national socialists as before, putting forward nationalisation of 


land as an immediate measure, which would secure them the sup- 
port of the whole mass of peasantry. In politics they are in favour 
of an alliance with all the discontented portion of the upper and 
middle class, in which they see the strongest opponents of the 
present autocracy. 

It may be said that the last few years have brought closer together 
the two great sections of the Russian opposition—the Nihilists, or 
national socialists, and the Liberals proper. The former have 
learned by the experience of the past campaign that however ener- 
getic the extreme party may be, it cannot overthrow the autocracy 


unsupported by the more moderate but more numerous elements of 


the opposition. The latter have learned, for their part, not to 
expect anything from the present government, unless by actual or 
imminent rebellion. 

As a new feature of the present movement, we must mention the 


appearance of a party, small as yet, but having every chance of 


developing into an imposing force. This is the party of social 
democrats proper. ‘Their difference from the national socialists is 
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that they recognise no peculiarity in the economical life of modern 
Russia. They entirely overlook the masses of the peasantry, in 
whom they see only an amorphous material out of which our prole- 
tariat is to be formed. They expect nothing from the action of the 
discontented elements of society. Their hopes repose exclusively 
upon the Russian town labourers, whom they think alone capable of 
rising in arms against the autocracy. They are as strongly in favour 
of the fight for political freedom as the national socialists and 
radicals. But they regard parliamentary institutions only as a 
weapon of which the workmen must take possession in order to 
remould the State in the interests of their class. Theoretically, 
they may be right. But taking the Russian town proletariat as it 
is, socially and intellectually, it is difficult to seriously consider the 
plan of their transformation into the chief agency for the overthrow 
of the present political régime, and for its remoulding in the imme- 
diate future. 

Yet it is a fact that Russia is undergoing a deep economical 
revolution, and that the town proletariat is assuming every day 
greater importance. It is also a fact that the town workmen, 
especially those of the capital have always shown the keener interest 
and the greatest susceptibility to the ideas of socialism and political 
freedom. ‘They form the best field for propagandism, and are the 
best intermediaries between the educated propagandists and the 
peasantry. Only a small minority of the workmen employed in our 
factories belong to permanent town proletarians. ‘The rest are 
young peasants from villages, sent by their families to make money 
for payment of taxes. Generally they return home for harvest time, 
working in factories only during the winter season. If money is 
urgently wanted, or there are enough hands at home to cultivate the 
land, they remain in town all the year round. But still they keep 
their share of communal land and are sure to come back to their 
villages sooner or later. ‘They understand the peasants and are 
readily listened to by them, and, at the same time, are better able 
to understand the educated propagandist than the common peasant. 
They may be illiterate, but it is not from books alone that people 
get their education. ‘The town is a permanent school where a man’s 
intellectual curiosity is awakened by what he sees around, and 
where he is provided with so many means of satisfying it. He 
listens to the reading of newspapers, if he cannot read them himself. 
He talks with his companions, among whom there are many now-a- 
days who are as well educated as the leading workmen of western 
countries. 

Political superstitions, which are still so strong in the villages, 
cannot be maintained in the exciting atmosphere of the towns. 
Besides, everyday life teaches the intelligent workman who are his 
friends, and who are his enemies. He comes into direct contact with 
the police, whom he can no longer consider as independent of the 
central authority, and he suffers from the dishonesty and despotism 
of the officials as much as every other citizen. A strike breaks out, 
caused by unendurable plundering on the part of the employers or 
their agents, and he sees all the power of the State acting in favour 
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of the masters. Police and soldiers are sent against the strikers, 
who are dispersed by force, their leaders arrested and exiled by 
administrative order, whilst the ‘‘ students ” come forward, the great 
personal risk notwithstanding, to keep up the courage of the strikers 
and to bring them relief. 

The propaganda among the workmen, though generally neglected 
in favour of the propaganda among the peasants, has been very 
fruitful all the time. Numbers of workmen appeared in all the 
revolutionary trials of the last ten years, and the moral barrier 
between the educated people, the ‘‘ gentlemen,” and the masses is 
practically destroyed so far as the town proletariat is concerned. 

The formation of a special body intended for the propaganda 
among workmen is a most promising sign of the times, no matter 
how exaggerated their hopes may be. 

Thus, everything considered, the systematisation of the work of 
propaganda among the class which can be of the greatest impor- 
tance for a town revolution, the extending discontent and the 
growing union between all the elements of the opposition among 
the educated, and finally the possibility of the huge reserve 
army of the revolution, the peasantry, being aroused from their 
slumber of centuries; all this points to a widening of the revolu- 
tionary movement, with a corresponding abatement of its violence. 
There can be no doubt that the next outburst of Russian revolt will 
be more like an actual insurrection than the former one. But it 
seems that Russia is doomed to preserve to the last her unenviable 
*‘ originality ” with regard to the struggle with her government. 
During the last ten years not an ounce of dynamite has exploded in 
the domain of the 'T'zar. Not asingle bomb has been thrown, not 
an official killed. Terrorism seemed to have become a thing of the 
past, and as there is no repetition in history its reappearance seemed 
very doubtful. But the Russian government seems to the writer to 
be bent upon exasperating its enemies to such a pitch as to render 
retaliation a moral certainty. Without any provocation on the part 
of the Nihilists, and for no other reasons than the desire to terrorise 
into submission the growing general discontent, the present govern- 
ment has transformed the prisons into slaughter-houses, and com- 
mitted outrages upon prisoners which no man can endure. 

There is a revival of dynamite traditions among the Russian 
Nihilists. Experiments with bombs have been made in Zurich and 
Paris. From one of the dynamite manufactories of the empire a 
considerable quantity of dynamite has disappeared. The police think 
—presumably with good reasons—that it has passed into the hands 
of the Nihilists. Without being a prophet it is easy to guess what 
these signs mean. And however strongly the writer may be against 
violence, he is bound to say that there is something worse and more 


offensive to the moral sense than wilful retaliation on the part of 


self-appointed judges: it is the passive endurance by a whole nation 
of such acts as have recently been committed by the Russian 
government. 

S. STEPNIAK. 
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PART IX. 
GERMAN AND FRENCH LABOUR MOVEMENTS 


Durine the last few years, and especially quite recently, the 
attention of Englishmen of all ranks connected with the national 
industries has been directed as earnestly to the labour movement 
abroad as to that in our own country. The reasonisobvious. The 
cost of labour is an important item in the production of manu- 
factured goods, and wages have been much lower in the continental 
States which compete with us, or with whom we compete, than they 
have been in this country. Nothing more natural, therefore, than 
that British manufacturers should be desirous to see the price of 
labour raised abroad in order that the cost of production might be 
enhanced there ; whilst working men have looked anxiously for the 
same event, and now are seeking to raise wages by international 
combination, so that employers may not be able any longer to use 
the lower scale of wages on the continent as an argument for depress- 
ing or refusing to raise them at home. 

These circumstances induced me, since the publication of our last 
number, to make a short tour of observation in Germany and 
France, with the view of forming an independent opinion on matters 
which cannot be fairly judged from books or newspaper reports, and 
also to compare the state of the labouring classes to-day with their 
condition in 1869 when I visited those countries with the same 
object.* My visit has been, to me, one of the deepest interest, and 
I will endeavour, so far as the pen enables me, to communicate some 
of that interest to our readers. In the first place, I was satisfied 
from personal observation that in Germany, France, and probably 
most of the civilised States of Europe, “‘ Socialism” is effecting 
rapidly what has been gradually brought about by Trades Unions in 
Great Britain during a period extending over more than a century ; 
by Socialism I mean the combination of Trade interests with 
Politics. 

In this country, where for a long series of years the working 
classes have been divided in their political opinions, politics have 
been excluded from Trades Unions, in appearance at least, and 
material interests alone considered ; whilst in military and autocratic 
States there has been no political life as with us, and at the same 
time the spirit of self-help has been latent, and any improvement in 
the condition of the labouring classes has been largely due to govern- 


* An account of my tour was published by Longmans in a brochure, now out of 
print, called “ The German Working Man.” 
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ment interference. The various causes, however, in operation will 
be fully considered hereafter. 

When, on the occasion referred to, I made a tour of Germany to 
study the character of the working men’s institutions, the surface of 
Society was hardly ruffled by those winds which now lash it into 
stormy waves, and the efforts which were being made to elevate the 
working classes were put forth by philanthropic and well-meaning 
statesmen usually of colourless politics, and always looking to govern- 
ment for support. Not that the seeds of discontent and the signs 
of social revolt were absent, but they were not apparent to a super- 
ficial observer. ‘Two rival industrial schemes were being warmly 
debated. One was that of Lassalle, who recommended the working 
classes to strike out for themselves an independent but perfectly 
legitimate political course of action; to agitate for universal suffrage, 
and by enforced co-operative production to supersede private enter- 
prise and the tyranny of wage-paying employers. Lassalle’s career 
and exploits have been fully described in one of the earlier sections 
of this number. His was an heroic remedy which attracted many 
advocates and much applause, but it is only now that his plan is 
assuming a definite form, and leading to practical results. 

The other scheme was that of Schultze-Delitsch, who founded 
State Banks from which intelligent and industrious artisans could 
borrow money on easy terms, and magazines or sale-rooms called 
** Halls of Industry,” where they could secure advances and sell 
their work. By the aid of this eminently practical and beneficent 
scheme, thousands, and tens of thousands of journeymen rose to be 
small masters, working in their homes with their families only, or, 
so far as I recollect, at most with one or two hired hands. 

The first-named movement was the parent of the social-democratic 
agitation ; the second, although it has not increased in proportion 
to its original promise, has effected much good; and those who 
inquire narrowly into the condition of the German labouring classes 
to-day will find that it has originated or stimulated other movements 
of a germane character which are likely to influence the fortunes not 
only of individuals but of masses of workmen. For example, Schultze- 
Delitsch’s scheme was eagerly adopted, at the time I am speaking of, 
by the cabinet-makers and upholsterers, but although the manu- 
facture of cheap cabinet ware, on a large scale, in towns has to some 
extent superseded the more solid work of the ‘‘ small masters,” other 
branches of industry are availing themselves of the advantages offered 
by the system. When I was at Wiesbaden recently, Dr. Wilhelm 
Flint (Kanzlei-Rath), Syndic of the Chamber of Commerce, told me 
that the men in the building trade club together and perform the 
part which is played by speculative builders in England, that is to 
say, one or two bricklayers, a mason, a house-carpenter, a plasterer, 
&e., will enter into a temporary partnership tc build and sell a house, 
the means being readily obtainable by loan or credit ; that being com- 
pleted and sold, or an advance obtained, they will commence another ; 
and this is done in a place where the wages of workmen in the build- 
ing trade are very low.* 


* Some years since Mr. Joseph Bouit, the surveyor of the Liverpool Exchange 
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The Schultze-Delitsch scheme continues to be important in the 
general sense in which co-operation is so, but although its present 
aspect offers many interesting features, limited space compels me to 
dismiss it from consideration. ‘The later developments of Lassalle’s 
plans, which, as I have said, have ripened into ‘* Social Democracy,” 
will be fully treated hereatter. 

A comparison of the state of the working classes in 1870 and 1890 
affords much food for reflection, but at the outset we encounter a 
difficulty which necessitates the utmost caution in arriving at definite 
conclusions, and which forbids anything in the shape of assertion or 
dogmatism. It is quite easy to group together and compare the 
published rates of wages which have ruled over a period of 20 years 
or more, and if there had been a uniform scale, as in the olden time 
when wages were to some extent regulated by law, such data might 
be used with safety ; but as a matter of fact there is a great diversity 
in the wages of one and the same trade in different parts of Germany 
or France, just as there is in this country. Again, the rates of 
wages alone tell us nothing of the changes in the condition of the 
labouring classes who may be much better off in one locality under 
a low scale, than with a higher one in another district. Blue-books 
have been published which set forth with great precision what have 
been the rates of wages of different trades at various periods, but not 
a word is said about the cost of living or the increased requirements 
of society. ‘The reader will see how easy it is under such circum- 
stances for interested persons to prove anything they like. I read 
quite recently in the Berlin correspondence of one of our London 
papers that a large employer of labour had stated in the Reichstag 
that ‘‘ wages have risen 22 per cent., but prices of coals and pro- 
visions only about 6 per cent.”” Now here some reference is made 
to certain necessaries of life, but nothing is said about house-rent, 
which in some places is much higher than formerly, clothing, com- 
pulsory insurance, taxes, &c., nor is a word mentioned about the 
condition of the labouring classes under the lower rate of wages. 
As a matter of fact, formerly the German working man hardly knew 
the taste of meat, living on black bread and vegetables; he was 
scantily clothed, and had to work 12 or 14 hours a day for his 
wages, so that with the enhanced cost of food, the inevitable demands 
of modern civilisation and enforced taxes (chiefly indirect in his 
case), and high prices of necessary articles of use, the result of pro- 
tective duties by which the manufacturer is the chief gainer, a rise 
of 22 per cent. in his wages leaves him pretty well where he was 
formerly ; and writers who have lived in Germany state that even 
now in many parts a working man can only earn just enough to 
support his wife and family without enjoying any of the indulgences 
that fall to the lot of his more fortunate fellow-countrymen. 

Remembering then the difficulty of drawing correct inferences from 
published data, I will ask the reader to bear with me for a few 


buildings, and I helped to establish such an association of workmen in the building 
trade on a larger scale, and they executed some useful work, but within a short period 
after we had ceased to help them, the affair collapsed, for reasons which it is not 
necessary to recount, the chief being want of caution in taking contracts, 
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moments whilst I select from the figures which I myself obtained 
from trustworthy sources during my two visits, the wages, Xc., of 
two typical trades in the same town for purposes of comparison. 

Estimating the working day in England to be nine to ten hours, 
and on the continent eleven to twelve hours, we find the average 
wages all the year round to haye been 


———————— 



































| In 1869. | In 1890. 
| In England. | In Elberfeld. || In England. | In Elberfeld 
| Per Day. Per Day. ! Per Day. | Per Day. 
Of a mason or bricklayer.| 5s. 6d. 3s, Od. | 5s. 8d. 4s, 6d, 
Of a cabinet-maker.........| 48. 8d. 2s,2d. || 58. 3d.(in | 3s. to 3s. 6d, 
| ||London 6s, 6d.) 
whilst the cost of living has been as follows :— 
| | 
1869, 1890. 
'In England. | In Elberfeld. In England, In Elberfeld. 
—_ —— ' 
Bread, per lb. ve] 2d. ld. 1d. to 14d. A little over 1d. 
Meat » sof Od. 20 Oe. 6d. || 5d. to 10d, | 6d. (the cheapest kind) 
House-rent ...... | 58. to 6s, 38. || 5s. to 7s, 3s. 6d, 
Cloth suit teseeeres| £3 £1 | £3 10s, £2 
| | | | 








It is possible that in the preceding statement the average wage of a 
mason in this country may be cast rather low, but as far as I can 
learn the advantage that has been gained by building trades has been 
rather in time than in money. As regards the German rates it must 
be observed that houses are very difficult to obtain, and in many 
places the poorer classes live in wretched insanitary dwellings, that 
bread is dearer, whilst with us it is much cheaper, that every kind 
of manufactured material has been driven up by protective duties, as 
is shown by the cost of a cloth suit, and that life-insurance is required 
by law; so, as I have said, the rise in wages has not added much 
comfort to the life of a German labourer. That such is the case is 
proved not only by the enormous and continuous exodus of the 
labouring population to the United States, where they live under 
much happier social, material, and political conditions, but by the 
rapid and apparently spontaneous spread of strikes which is now 
taking place for higher wages. I was told that shortly before | 
came to Berlin the following trades had been on strike, and I believe 
in nearly every case had secured higher wages, or shorter hours, or 
both, namely, the coopers, turners, french-polishers, screw-makers, 
carters, cigar-makers, machinists, tinsmiths, locksmiths, printers, 
lithographers, shoemakers, and some others. In some cases where 
the men had worked eleven to twelve hours they secured a ten hours 
working day, often demanding eight hours. The women engaged in 
making cardboard boxes, the ‘‘Carton”-workwomen as they are 
called, were still on strike, supported by men of other trades, and I 
attended one of their ‘‘ Streik””’-meetings with a view to ascertain 
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how such movements are conducted in a country where the right of 
meeting is restricted, and to form some estimate of the character of 
the leaders. 

The meeting was held in a beer-saloon or concert-hall called the 
Konigstadt Casino, and although it was advertised for 5°30 p.m. it 
was an hour later before the proceedings commenced. I was told 
that if a meeting is not held within an hour of the advertised time 
the police regulations forbid its being proceeded with. The use of 
the beer-saloon, which is situated in a democratic quarter of Berlin, 
was granted free by the proprietor, partly as a speculation for the 
sale of beer, which is drunk largely at such meetings, as well as to 
secure popularity for it as a place of amusement. At one end of the 
hall was a kind of stage platform on which sat, or rather stood, the 
chairman, for he was constantly on his feet, and seemed to consider 
it his duty to influence his audience. By his side sat the vice- 
chairwoman, a handsome but stern-looking girl, who, contrary to 
the received opinion regarding the sex, was remarkably reticent, and 
confined her speeches to occasional calls for order, and at her side a 
quiet young man who acted as secretary. Notice of such a meeting 
has to be given to the police, without whose authority it dare not be 
held, and below the platform between it and the audience sat an old 
lieutenant of gens @armes radiant in blue and silver, ‘‘ protocolling ” 
or taking notes, a “‘ sub ” sitting by his side. If anything seditious had 
been said he would have risen and dissolved the meeting, and outside 
there was a posse of gens d’armes ready to give effect to his orders.* 

The permission to hold the meeting was shown to him on 
his arrival, but there was no need for his intervention, for although 
some very strong expressions were used against the employers, no 
reference was made to politics. The strikers, about 300 in number, 
were women and girls, with a fair sprinkling of men, who did the 
talking. ‘The women sat round small tables, and they as well as the 
men drank lager beer. Even the fair vice-chairwoman indulged in this 
indispensable necessity of German social life, and she more than once 
made elegant use of the back of her hand as a serviette after indulging 
in a draught. 

This feature in the proceedings would have shocked the feelings 
of an English trades-unionist, who takes his quota of liquor after (or 
sometimes before) such a meeting ; but here, to slightly vary a well- 
known couplet, was 

Lager, Lager everywhere, 
Sut not a soul was drunk ! 

So far, however, as the business proceedings were concerned they 
differed little from a similar demonstration at home. It appears 
that the wages of the ‘‘ Carton”? workwomen had varied from 6s. 
to 12s. per week, and they now demanded an advance of 33 per 
cent. and an eight hours’ day. ‘The largest manufacturer had 
offered an advance of 25 per cent. and a nine hours’ day, and 
had been unwise enough to couple it with the condition that for 


* It may here be mentioned that in France a similar notice has to be given to the 
police, but they have no right to interfere excepting in case of a disturbance, 
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some time at least the women must work overtime, showing them 
that his stock was nearly run out. ‘The chairman, as I have said, 
talked incessantly, but there was a strong family resemblance 
between the other speech2s and those one hears at home. ‘The 
same grievances, too, were proclaimed; the same story of the 
masters’ oppression and sweating; of arrogance and harshness, 
until they found that the strike was a reality. One employer 
(named) said to a workwoman who came with a deputation to ask 
for a rise in wages, “‘ Hold your snout, or I'll take you by the 
gullet and pitch you out.” ‘‘'They must be starved into sub- 
mission,” was the common talk amongst the employers there, as 
I am sorry to say it is here occasionally. Young girls, it was 
alleged, could not exist on their scanty wages, and were driven on 
the streets to add to their income. The speakers, too, were men 
of varying qualities. The feeling of the reflecting part of th 
audience seemed to be in favour of accepting the concession, 
more especially as it appeared that many hands were going in: 
but one speaker—himself in work—advised the workers to hold 
out, and made promises of external support; another said he was 
suffering with his family, but gave the same advice; whilst a third 
counselled moderation and the acceptance of half a loaf. There 
appeared to be a general feeling that the leaders of the strike would 
be marked men, and that, along with the fact that there would be 
another meeting of the employers in a day or two, caused a reso- 
lution to be proposed, to postpone a final decision. What that has 
been I was unable to ascertain. As a rule the men were fluent 
speakers, and their speeches presented evidence of a higher edu- 
cation than we find amongst a similar class in England. There 
was less “‘ bunkum” talked, and I came away quite satistied that 
the presence of the gens d’armes is due rather to the apprehensions 
of the rulers, than to any need for preserving order amongst the 
governed. 

And here I must be permitted for a moment to digress, as I find 
that there is some misapprehension concerning the short - time 
movement on the Continent. In a recent article from the pen of 
Mr. John Burns,* the writer said in support of a legalised eight 
hours’ working day, that ‘‘ continental workmen are more eager in 
support of the eight hours’ day than we are, and will secure it even if 
England is not, as I believe it will be, the pioneer.” Now I 
have watched labour questions and have interfered actively in 
such matters for nearly 30 years, and my opinion may, therefore, 
be of some little value. Whilst I agree with Mr. Burns that 
English working men will be the pioneers of the eight hours’ 
working day, I am satisfied that it will be through voluntary com- 
bination and not by Act of Parliament; and in this view I find 
myself in agreement with the author of the article on ‘“ Trades 
Unions” in this number, one who is better acquainted with their 
wishes than any other Englishman. As regards the ‘ eagerness” 
of the continental workman to secure the eight hours’ day, it is 
more apparent than real. In the mining industries, the men are 


“Speaker,” 24 May. 
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decidedly in earnest, not in seeking to secure the eight hours’ day, 
for that they have already, but to reduce it by the time necessary 
for descent into and ascent from the pits; but I am sure, and will 
show later on, that most sensible working men in Germany are 
promoting the eight hours’ day movement in order, if possible, to 
secure a working day of nine hours, which would be a great step in 
advance; and in France I was told by a remarkably well-informed 
representative of labour, occupying a responsible position, that the 
only organization which could make a stand for the eight hours’ day 
is almost entirely without means, and that for the present at least the 
working men of France see no prospect of such a curtailment of the 
hours of labour. The hours on the Continent always have been 
longer than in England, and will continue to be so, but unless the 
British working man really degenerates (the parrot-talk im certain 
circles of employers is that he has already done so), the value of his 
eight hours’ labour will be considerably higher than that of nine or 
even ten hours of a labourer on the Continent. 

In this connexion we have some very useful information of recent, 
though not of present date, compiled by M. Victor Delahaye of 
Paris, a working engineer (indeed a member of the English 
Amalgamated Engineers’ Society), who was lately chosen a dele- 
gate to the Berlin Labour Congress by the French Government, 
and whom I found from personal converse to be a large-minded, 
trustworthy authority on all labour questions in France and else- 
where. M. Delahaye was appointed in 1883, delegate. to the 
Colonial and International Exhibition at Amsterdam, and on 
his return he compiled, and the Government printed, his Official 
Report,* and if the reader compares this report with that of the 
Labour Bureau in Massachusetts for 1884,+ he will find the 
following interesting results arrived at :— 











| ere ee t er cent. of Relative per et 
| Working Wages | neve pet necessaries of over Amsterdan 
Hours. Per hour. Amsterdam. Ren’ — Ci “ " ing cost 
| | ATnDsverdaain, 0 LECCSBATIECS 
Amsterdam ... 113 fes. 0 38 cents. unit unit unit 
ee 11 » O52, | + 37 per ct. |+4 17 percent.) + 20) per et 
London ........- oy » 085 5 | +124 a t 6 - -198, 4 
| Massachusetts 9 |S) oe |} +203 99 +28 175 





I think the reader will understand this short table without ex- 
planation, but just for those who are unaccustomed to such 
calculations, it may be as well to explain that, for example, the 
wages, &e., of Amsterdam being taken as the unit, the day's work 
is 11$ hours, in Massachusetts 9 hours;* the average wage in 
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One of the most useful and interesting reports on labour movements that has e 
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Amsterdam, 38 centimes an hour, in Massachusetts, 1 france 15 ¢. ; 
the bare wages in Massachusetts are therefore 203 per cent. above 
those of Amsterdam; but seeing that the necessaries of life in 
Massachusetts are 28 per cent. higher than in Amsterdam, this 
being considered, the wages in Massachusetts are only 175 per 
cent. higher than in Amsterdam. I have taken the highest and 
lowest standard only; the others are intermediate. But this table 
is after all only approximate, for the difference in rents is very 
great: in Paris, for example, a very small family having to pay 7s. 
per week for a poor dwelling. Imposts are also high, and protec- 
tion has run up the price of all semi-necessaries. Still the contrast 
is striking and noteworthy. 

To return to the German working man. I have said that owing 
to additional demands upon his income his condition has improved 
but little through the rise in his wages ; but it has improved, although 
the account of the improvement, as it was stated to me by well- 
informed friends of the labouring classes, was often very touching. 
At Elberfeld, the great centre of a manufacturing and mining 
district (where I spent some time in 1869), Dr. A. Frowein, a large 


manufacturer and well-known philanthropist, the active spirit of 


the collective Friendly Societies of his neighbourhood,* told me that 
in consequence of the recent rise of 20 or 25 per cent. in the wages 
of his district, the working classes live rather better, their food is 
more solid, their clothes better, but their homes are still wretched, 
and one of the aims of the Society over which he presides, is to 
provide dwellings for them and take sanitary measures for the 
prevention of disease in their families. At Wiesbaden, Dr. Flint 
(to whom I have already referred) told me when I asked him 
whether the working classes live better now than formerly, that 
their wages have risen about 25 per cent. during the last 10 years, 
and their condition was somewhat improved. ‘‘ They get a little 
meat now, yes, sometimes a little warm soup and meat, but they 
still live chiefly on rye-bread, butter and cheese, and sausage; they 
drink beer”’ (very weak lager beer) ‘‘ and occasionally they get a 
Schnapps.” ‘Temperance? Oh! yes, temperance is enforced, 
for the increased duty on spirits has diminished their consumption ; 
beer, however, is cheaper.” Still, he said, the general necessaries 
of life have remained almost stationary, but improved education has 
added to the people’s wants, what were formerly luxuries, out of 
their reach, are now necessaries, and those have risen considerably. 

I have extended this statement somewhat, because I believe it 
applies generally to the condition of the labouring classes through- 
out Germany, and to some extent to those of France. In Paris 
M. Barberet, a gentleman holding a somewhat similar position to our 
Registrar of Friendly Societies,+ told me that at a rough estimate, 
wages have risen 33 per cent. during the last 12 or 18 years; bread 
is stationary, clothes are not much dearer, but superior education 
has engendered desires and wants which have been met with 
difficulty owing to high protective duties and taxes. Drunkenness, 

* “ Bergische Verein fiir Gemeinwohl.” 

¢ Chef du bureau des Sociétés de Secours Mutucls. 
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I was sorry to hear on all sides, is decidedly on the increase—a 
result due in part to bad beer and worse spirits. 

Before proceeding to inquire by what means or agencies the rise 
in wages has been established in Germany and elsewhere on the 
Continent, it may not be uninteresting to note one or two pecu- 
liarities in the German system of dealing with such matters as 
accidents, sickness, and old age. Of course the reader is aware that 
so far as sickness, superannuation, and accidents whilst the work- 
man is not engaged in the performance of his duties are concerned, 
the State has taken the matter into its own hands, and that a 
complicated system of State insurance exists in Germany. That 
system was gradually developed, and it culminated in the law of 
15 June, 1883, according to which every working man in the Empire 
is compelled to insure against the contingencies referred to. The 
veekly subscriptions are small, not more than 1} per cent. upon 
the average wages of the district, and it is reckoned that over 
11 millions of German working men are now so insured. The 
scheme of insurance is very complicated, and it has been fully 
explained in several German works; notably in three small 12mo. 
volumes by E. von Woedtke,* the first of which deals with the Sick 
Insurance Act of 1883; the second with the Accident Insurance 
Act of 1885; and the third with the Invalid and Superannuation 
Act of 1889; but limited space prevents me from entering into 
details, and we must pass on to the question of compensation for 
accidents during service, which presents some features strangely at 
variance with the state of things at home. 

In this connexion it may be stated at the outset that in Germany 
the labouring man receives much fairer treatment than here, where 
“freedom of contract”’ has permitted the evasion of the spirit and 
intention of the ‘‘ Employer’s Liability Act,” and a poor workman 
to whom an accident happens in the course of his employment, 
instead of being protected by law, often sustains pecuniary loss and 
undergoes intense mental anxiety in addition to his physical mis- 
fortune. If there be one phase of the contest between employer 
and employed in Great Britain which is calculated to incense the 
latter and to arouse feelings of the bitterest animosity in the minds 
of the poor, it is the course that has been adopted by employers of 
labour to evade their responsibilities under the Act in question, and 
I shall endeavour to place the systems of Germany and England in 
juxtaposition so that the reader may be able to form his own 
opinion, and to judge whether or not the views here expressed are 
exaggerated. 

In Germany, according to a special Act which was passed on the 
6th July, 1884, employers are obliged to compensate their workmen 
for injuries sustained whilst engaged in their work, and with this 
object the various trades have to organise themselves and to form 
an accident fund by the contributions of the members, out of which 
fund the injured workman receives compensation according to a 
fixed scale. These funds are placed under the care of Committees 
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of employers, and various causes, such as a sense of justice 
amongst the more honourable members, trade rivalry, &c., have a 
tendency to make employers generally solicitous of their workmen’s 
safety, and they lead as a rule to a speedy settlement of claims 
without any need of litigation. Nosuch concern as an “ Employer's 
Liability Insurance ’’ Association or Company, whereby the employer 
permanently shifts his whole responsibility by means of an annual 
subscription upon a trading corporation whose interest it is to 
receive as much and pay as little as possible, and to declare high 
dividends, would be tolerated for an instant in Germany, nor would 
any of those numerous expedients which employers have devised to 
induce or even to foree workmen to contract themselves out of the 
Act which was intended for their protection. This is the first 
notable distinction between the two systems, and the abuse in this 
country arises chiefly from the preponderance of the middle or 
employers’ class in Parliament. 

3ut the difference between the two systems is still more marked 
in cases of dispute, and in order thoroughly to sift this phase of the 
question, I not only sought and obtained information from various 
sources in Berlin, from employers, workmen, and various ranks of 
politicians, including leading social democrats, but I attended and 
heard cases in the Highest Court, whereof the obliging President, 
Dr. Boediker, favoured me with the following information, which I 
hope will be of interest to the reader. 

It should be prefaced that all cases of accident involving only 
thirteen weeks’ cessation of work are met by the State Sick Fund 
(Kranken-Kasse), and of the remainder by far the larger number 1s 
settled by an application to the officials of the employers’ organisation 
on the part of the injured man, or his survivors in case of death. 
When, however, a workman is dissatisfied with the amount tendered, 
he may appeal first to the Employers’ Committee of his trade ; then, 
at the master’s expense, to a Court of Second Instance, consisting of 
a President and four assessors, two nominated by each party ; and 
finally, should he still be dissatisfied with their decision, to the 
Highest Court,* which comprises the President, four legal assessors 
(chosen by rote from a considerable staff), and two experts, one 
selected by each party ; all these are paid by the State. If the work- 
man thinks fit to employ counsel he may do so, but those gentlemen 
seldom appear in Court, as their fees are fixed by law on a very low 
seale, and on the occasion of my visit to the Court, although there 
were several cases down for hearing, there was no advocate in attend- 
ance. I had been told that the absence of cost to the workman has a 
tendency to promote litigation; but Dr. Boediker placed me in posses- 
sion of figures which seem to prove the contrary, and he assured me 
that not one per cent. of those who appeal do so without some 
justification. 

In 1889 the total number of accidents in the German 

Empire for which compensation was claimable was 173,106 


* The Reichs-Versicherungs Amt, of which the complete proceedings are published 


fortnightly by Asher & Co., Unter den Linden, 5. 
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Of this number appeals were made to the Masters’ 

Courts by. ‘ . ° ‘ ° ° . 981,439 

Of this number again appeals were made to the 

Court of 2nd Instance : : 5 . ; 11,225 

And finally, of-those, there appealed to the Highest 

Court . ; : : ; ‘ ; ; : 2,010 

Now, in this country, if a poor workman sustains an injury, he is 
practically handed over by his employers to some insurance society 
with unlimited funds and talented counsel at their call; and if he is 
dissatisfied with the amount offered to him he must take the company 
into the County Court at his own expense, and should he lose his case 
he must bear all the costs. Should he be successful, the wealthy 
company can take him from Court to Court, and whatever may be 
the ultimate result he is almost certain to be a loser. This is British 
equality before the law!* But now comes another and equally 
important feature in the transaction. If it can be shown by the 
defending company in England that the workman has been in the 
smallest degree conducive to his misfortune through carelessness, or 
through his not having warned his employers of defective appliances, 
his case is lost; no adequate punishment is, however, meted out to 
them for callousness or neglect of their duty. In Germany, as I 
have shown, all costs of appeal are borne by the employer or by the 
State, and unless it can be shown that he has deliberately and 
voluntarily injured himself, the workman’s claim is established. In 
England a biassed Count Court Judge, or a weak one who is easily 
influenced by a clever barrister, looks at the letter of the law; in 
Germany its spirit prevails. ‘‘ For,” said the learned President of 
the Court to me, ‘‘the line between the two sets of accidents is 
so fine-drawn that it would be impossible for us in many cases to 
decide whether or not the workman has been to blame ; indeed, 
generally, in accidents we are obliged in cases of dispute to let our 
judgments be guided by probabilities, and by our consciences. Our 
responsibility is very grave, for there is no appeal from our 
decisions.” 

Am I not justified, I ask the reader, in saying that the workmen 
of this country are not receiving fairplay from employers, nor yet 
protection from the State? that the long purse and _ political 
influence prevail, and not justice ? And is it not insular pride and 
self-complacency which asserts that we can learn nothing from our 
neighbours, through association and inquiry into their methods ? 

But in Republican France, where democracy is supposed to rule, 
matters are worse than even in this country. There is no law for 
enforcing compensation for accidents, except such parts of the 
Civil Code as apply to any particular case. Four years have already 
elapsed since the Government introduced a bill establishing the 
liability of the employer in all cases not proved to be due to the 

* Whilst these remarks are being penned my attention has been drawn to the case 
of a poor labourer who was maimed during his employment. He sued his employers 
in the County Court and got a judgment for £200, They then took the case into a 
higher court, thinking he could not defend himself, but his Union lent him the needful 


funds, and he defeated the employers again. This poor fellow was actually receiving 
parish relief whilst the suit was pending. 
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wilful act of the servant. But this law has been alternately changed 
in its provisions as it passed from the Chamber to the Senate and 
vice versa, and as yet no agreement of the two houses has been 
attained. As a matter of fact there is less real working-class 
representation in the legislature in France than in this country, 
or such a state of affairs would never have been tolerated. Neither 
is there any wide-spread agency for insurance against unavoidable 
accidents as in Germany, for whilst in that country the autocratic 
character of the Government involves a paternal care of the people, 
in France the leading statesmen and officials let the working classes 
take care of themselves. It is true that a law has been in existence 
since 1868 establishing an Insurance Office under the control of the 
State, for the insurance of persons against accident, who are willing 
to pay 8, 5, or 3 francs per annum, and annuities are payable under 
this law to sufferers at the rate of 640 times the sum paid per 
annum in case of survival of the injured, and two years’ payment of 
such amount to the survivors in case of death. The State con- 
tributes not more than a million frances per annum to this insurance 
fund, but it is an institution which is considered to be only for the 
provident, and is no way compulsory. 

We have seen that there has been arise in wages in Germany 
and France during the last twenty years, of from 20 to 30 per cent. ; 
that there has been some shortening of the hours of labour, and that 
notwithstanding the additional burdens which the labouring man 
has had to bear, there has been some improvement in his con- 
dition and comforts; and we will now inquire through what 
agencies or by what means these partial advantages have been 
secured to the masses. The annual exodus to the United States 
and elsewhere, which has been patent to all observers in the streets 
of some of our large towns, and which has been referred to as the 
result of low wages and wretched living, has also been one cause of 
a rise in the former, in diminishing the supply of labour in the 
fatherland of the emigrants. Another cause, but a less important 
one, has been the action in Germany of the so-called Hirsch-Duncker 
societies, and the ‘‘ syndicates” of masters and men in France. 
The first-named, called after the two founders, are somewhat 
analogous to our trades unions, but when it is mentioned that 
although they have been in existence about twenty-five years, they 
only number in all to-day from 40,000 to 60,000 members, it will be 
seen that their influence in the upheavals of labour cannot be great. 
They had, amongst other objects, the payment of superannuation to 
their members, but the fund recently collapsed. I was told that the 
introduction of party politics into their organisation (they belong 
to the Fortschritts, or Radical party) has been the chief cause of 
their circumscribed action and influence. Still they publish a 
respectable paper, the ‘ Gewerks-Verein,” which circulates pretty 
largely, and there is no knowing what turn of the social or political 
wheel may bring them into prominence. In France the ‘‘ Syndicates” 
are more general, but they have a peculiar character. M. Barberet, 
of whom I have already spoken, is at the head of the Department of 
State which takes cognizance of these organisations, and he told me 
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that there are 877 syndicates of masters, 819 of men, and 69 joint 
syndicates. I ascertained, however, that a very large number of 
syndicates decline to register (just as our Trades Unions might do, 
and do sometimes), for as soon as the names of the officials are 
registered in conformity with the law, those men are boycotted by 
the employers. On the other hand, whilst the men’s syndicates are 
permanent, those of the masters are usually improvised to meet a 
strike or some other emergency. Such syndicates are now being con- 
tinually called into existence either on the part of the men to establish, 
or on that of the masters to resist, a risein wages. And French trade 
disputes are much more frequently interwoven with politics than is 
the case with us; their strike meetings are often made the occasion 
of political harangues, and there is a distinct schism amongst the 
French syndicates, one party desiring to confine its operations strictly 
to trade action, whilst the leaders of the other party wish to convert 
them into political agencies. The members are not usually 
numerous; for example in Paris, with about 10,000 house-painters, 
there are only 400 subscribers to the syndicate. Still, they influence 
strikes, and sometimes without their own initiative they are in- 
voluntarily drawn into a labour dispute. As to the strikes them- 
selves, which are the chief agencies in the securing higher wages 
and shorter hours for the workpeople, they are the result of educa- 
tion, of newspaper reading, of the more frequent intercourse with 
our working-class leaders, and of the general condition of the 
labouring classes in France; and, as I shall show beyond dispute, 
they are largely instigated, both in Germany and France, by the 
Socialists. Still, the French working man does not go with a light 
heart into a strike as he does into a breach. There is no poorhouse 
to receive starving women and children, and, as a well-informed 
English resident in Paris said to me, a man who would hesitate to 
strike, with the chance of subsequent starvation, would mount a 
barricade and be shot without fear or hesitancy, for that involves 
no after consequences. ‘‘ He’s dead, and there’s an end of his 
troubles.” 

Another cause of the rise in wages is the example set by the 
German Government in raising the wages and shortening the hours 
of its own servants, especially since the advent of the present 
Emperor to power. In this country the sole aim of the Govern- 
ment seems to be to make the department pay; and the regularity 
of Government employment causes a great demand for situations, a 
demand which in some departments leads to ‘‘ sweating,” and 
arbitrary dealing on the part of the higher officials. In this con- 
nexion it is clear that an increased representation of the working 
classes would enable them to enforce a more liberal scale of wages 
for the members of their class in Government employ ; but so long 
as they are divided in policy and action, they are not likely to reap 
the advantage which has accrued to the Government workmen of 
Germany through the recent great accession of democratic members 
in the Reichstag. 

** Profit-sharing,” as it is called, although it has but little influence 
on the labour-market, deserves more than a passing notice, for it is 
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opening the eyes of the working classes to the value of their labour. 
There appear to be two distinct principles or methods of profit- 
sharing; one may be said to spring from the power of capital, the 
other from that of labour; it is rare that both are combined. When 
an employer offers a share or shares to his men, it is done sometimes 
from a sense of justice or as a boon to win confidence ; at others to 
secure better care or more work, to forestall a strike, or to detach 
workmen from their organisations and prevent them from benefiting 
by a general rise in wages. In the case of co-operative production, 
it is usually the result of the power inherent in the mass of co- 
operators through the skilled nature of their occupation. 

In Berlin a striking illustration of profit-sharing at the instance 
of the employers was brought under my notice. <A large and pros- 
perous engineering firm at , a joint stock company, has 
recently issued a circular * to its workmen, of which the following is 
an excerpt. After referring to the identity of interest between the 





employers and their workmen, and admitting that the prosperity of 


the former depends largely upon the diligence and care of the latter, 
the Director who signs the circular mentions that it has been the 
custom of the firm to give a present to its workmen from year to 
year proportionate to the profits of the year’s transactions, and that 
henceforward that present is to be materially raised and to be 


regarded as a right. The circular goes on to say that the object of 


the proposed profit-sharing is to promote industry, to discourage 
lazy and incapable workers, as well as to “‘ silence agitators and pro- 
mote peace.” Ifthe experiment is satisfactory, it is added, an effort 
will be made to further increase the men’s interest. The following 
stipulations are then announced as the result of a conference between 
the Directors and a deputation of the workmen. 

* Instead of any further general rise in wages,” + each workman 
who has been 3 years in the employ of the firm shall receive for 


every one per cent. dividend payable to the Shareholders the sum of 


3 marks (say 3s.). 


If only 2 years in the employ ; ‘ 2 marks. 
WA 1 year ne os ; ; 1 mark. 
Fi . ‘ear 1 
If under 1 year 0 “ ; . oo 


And inasmuch as the dividend declared during the preceding year 
had been 32 per cent., the 3 years’ men are to receive each, 96, say 
100 marks (£5). 

The 2 years’ men are to receive each, 64 marks (£3 4s.). 
a ee ~ 9 9 Se », ASL 12e:). 
And the rest _,, x * 6 » ‘<8e). 


Apprentices receive no ‘‘ tantieme,” but may receive a donation of 


10 marks. Men who encourage strikes, &c., &c., forfeit all claims 
to the percentage or bonus. ‘Then follows a paragraph which appears 
to contradict the first part of the circular, (although it may be only a 
vagueness in wording), namely, The Directors promise to maintain 
* April in the present year. 
+ These words are italicised by me; the original runs: * An Stelle weiterer allge- 
meiner Lohnerhoehungen.” 
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as high, or if possible higher, wages than other local shops, in order 
to secure the best men. In case of a general attempt to raise wages 
for the whole body of men, the claim to a bonus (tantiéme) ceases, 
at least, in those departments where the attempt is made. 

Now, in order to ascertain the value of the concessions here offered 
to the workpeople, [ made further inquiries concerning this firm, as 
well as the trade generally, and I found that 52 per cent. is not con- 
sidered by any means a high dividend on such an undertaking, which 
appears in this case to be worked with a capital of about £45,000. 
Inquiring as to the number of 3, 2, and 1 year men employed, 
as to the average rate of wages, which is 28s. per week for skilled 
hands, and considering certain other details, ] obtained the following 
results : 


Dividend on capital to shareholders. . 82 per cent. 
me ss » Workmen . . about 4 _ 
or about 12} per cent. of the profits divided; or about 7 per cent. 
on the rate of wages. 


Thus it is obvious that the whole question of fairness or unfair- 
ness in such an arrangement depends upon the spirit in which it is 
varried out. A minimum dividend of 32 per cent. on capital would 
with us be considered enormous; 28s. a week for a good fitter very 
low. If 4 per cent. on the capital were paid here as a bonus without 
any detriment to the wages, it would be regarded as a generous 
boon. If, however, there should be only one rise of 10 per cent. in 
the general wages of the trade, the “‘ profit-sharers”’ would be 
losers, and the probabilities of the future are that dividends (the 
result of protection) will fall, and the rate of wages will rise. Again, 
if there is a real advantage to the men intended, there is no need to 
lay such stress (as the circular does more than I have done in the 
extracts) on the forfeit of all benefits in case of strikes, intrigues, 
joining an agitation for a rise, kc. As a matter of fact, profit- 
sharing can only be successful if it does better for the men than their 
own organisations, and any attempt to use it as an expedient to keep 
down wages is sure to be unsuccessful. In the particular instance 
named, all depends, as I have said, upon the spirit in which the 
agreement is carried out. But in Germany, as far as I could 
ascertain, even such attempts as this at profit-sharing are quite 
exceptional, and a French State publication, the Report of a Com- 
mission of Inquiry on the subject, mentions only 16 in the whole 
empire, and even some of these are co-operative societies where the 
workmen hold a large share of the capital. The publication here 
referred to is called ‘‘ Enquéte de la Commission extra-parlementaire 
des Associations Ouvriéres,” c., is dated 1888, and is printed by 
the Imprimerie Chaix in the rue Bergére, Paris, and this very 
printing office is itself a most interesting illustration of another 
phase of profit-sharing. 

It is also a joimt stock undertaking of long standing, the 
annual profits of which are divided in the proportion of 85 per 
cent. to the shareholders, and 15 per cent. to all employés. Of this 
15 per cent., 5 per cent. is paid in cash, 5 per cent. to the work- 
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man’s credit with a Friendly Society, and the remaining 5 per cent. 
stands to his credit, but is only paid to him at the age of €0, or after 
an uninterrupted service of 20 years. So far as I could learn, these 
benefits, and similar ones offered by other firms, seem in no way to 
influence the rate of wages of the firm, nor of the trade generally. 

From a well-known and remarkably zealous advocate of co-opera- 
tion in its various phases in France, M. Charles Robert, the 
Actuary of the ‘‘ Union” Fire and Life Office in Paris, I ascertained 
that the same obstacles exist there as here to the spread of pro- 
ductive co-operation. Either the manager of the undertaking is in- 
competent, or he is ambitious ; in the latter case he soon throws up 
his appointment, and either enters into partnership with an existing 
firm or starts on his own account, taking away the connection of his 
former employers ; or the members are jealous of their manager, and 
drive him to seek employment where he is better appreciated. 

I do not wish to throw a stone in the path of this movement, which 
I have in my humble way always sought to encourage, but two facts, 
one of a general kind, the other referring to this special phase of the 
labour movement have forced themselves upon my attention as the 
results of long observation and experience. ‘The first is that in a 
general sense, the term “‘ capital” as it is applied in arguments on 
the labour question is a misnomer. ‘The contest is not between 
capital and labour, but between brains and hands, and capital in the 
hands of its possessor in no way differs from the chisel in the hands 
of the artisan. In both cases, in the long run, suecess or failure 
depends upon the capability with which the instrument is employed. 
The second is that whilst it is very desirable that every facility 
should be given to working men to interest themselves in 
industrial undertakings as ‘a primary school” for co-operative 
production, a great reform in their habits will be necessary before 
they are able to handle any large amount of capital to advantage, 
or successfully to conduct co-operative productive undertakings. 
They will have to be considerably better educated than they are 
at present, more temperate and thrifty, less given to backing 
horses, and games of skill or chance. Nor will they fully 
appreciate the advantages of profit-sharing until they subscribe 
part of the capital out of their own savings. ‘Their difficulties, too, 
will be much increased by the fact that in many branches of industry, 
profits are now largely dependent upon good buying and selling, 
in other words on speculation and trading, rather than on manu- 
facturing operations. A Report published by the Board of ‘Trade 
called *‘ Returns of Expenditure of Working Men,” contains the 
balance-sheets, extending over 87 years, of a cabinet-maker, who in 
1850 began with an income of £38 16s. 8d., and whose highest 
income reached in 1875 (from his own earnings, rent of rooms to 
lodgers, and the earnings of his family) the sum of £216 16s. 9d., 
and was maintained at a somewhat lower scale to the end. These, 
I presume, are considered the balance-sheets of a typical English 
artisan, but with the exception of one year (1878), where there is 
an item of £1 16s., ‘Cash in hand,” there is no indication of a 
penny being saved during the whole 37 years! Had this been a 
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French or German working man, he would, by hook or by crook, 
have saved a good round sum to invest in “ rentes,” or would have 
owned a house and garden! In England, I am afraid, the workman 
too frequently thinks be does enough if he adjusts his expenditure 
to his income. Of course there are large numbers who manage to 
save out of their incomes, but I fear the cabinet-maker’s case is 
typical of the majority.* 

But to return to the working man abroad. Before passing on 
to the last inquiry regarding the condition of labour there, it 
may be mentioned that according to the French Report referred 
to, there appear to be just as many profit-sharing establishments 
for productive industry in Trance as in all the other European States 
combined, namely, 49 such undertakings on either side.t Prob- 
ably patriotism may have had something to do with the preparation 
of the Report, but there is no doubt that in France individual thrift 
and the desire of the employers to attach efficient men to their 
establishments, have operated largely in favour of the extension of 
co-operative industry. According to Mr. Carnegie,} this spirit is 
abroad in the United States more than in any other country, and 
when the masses learn to appreciate it as individuals do now, we 
shall have brighter and happier days for the whole community. 

And now let us in conclusion enter upon that delicate ground— 
not so dangerous now as formerly, however—the field of politics as 
they affect the labour question abroad, or to put it plainly, let us 
consider the part that Socialism or Social-democracy is playing in 
the general upward movement of the working classes. Some of the 
preceding articles will have pretty well indoctrinated the reader 
into the career and principles of the Socialists of France and 
Germany. He knows the difference between the proposed methods 
of the extreme party formerly led by Most and others, with whom 
dynamite was to be the destroyer of all existing institutions, and 
who by that means hoped to establish the universal brotherhood of 
Man (!), and the more legitimate but still subversive measures of the 
so-called ‘‘ moderate” party now headed in Germany by Wilhelm 
P: M. Liebknecht (born in Giessen in 1826), and August Ferdinand 
Bebel (born at Koln in 1840), which party now occupies the ground 
formerly held by the followers of Lassalle. Of the former section 
little need be said. They have adherents all over the world, but 
their influence is only continuously and seriously felt in the presence 
of iron despotism. The growth of the latter—the so-called Social 
democratic party of Germany, which acts through the channels 
opened by the extension of liberty everywhere-—has been rapid, and 
although that also is watched with great anxiety, and its operations 


* It would be interesting to know who are the chief depositors in the Savings’ 
Banks. The large amount deposited in these banks has been sometimes cited asa 
proof of thrift in the * working classes.” I may be quite mistaken, but from what | 
have been able to gather, the deposits are in a great degree those of tradespeople, 
clerks, &e. 

+ No mention is made of the Lancashire Co-operative Spinning, &ce., Mills. 

t “ How to Win Fortune,” reprinted from the Vew York Tribune, April 13, 1890, 
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are hampered by certain of the Governing Powers of Europe, its 
influence is spreading and its doctrines are taking root, chiefly 
through the sense of injustice that rankles in the breast of poverty 
where it finds itself in close contiguity with the wealth and comfort 
which are denied to it. 

The chief means whereby the Social-democrats seek to accom- 
plish their aim of redressing the grievances of the working classes 
is first by the voting power of numbers. Notwithstanding the 
deficiency of funds which prevented them at first from sending more 
than one member to the Reichstag, they have been in the long run 
u rapidly-growing political party. In 1871, the total Social- 
democratic vote in Germany was 101,927, and they returned one 
member only; in 1877 they counted 493,447 votes, and returned 
12 members ; the repressive law of 1878 gave a trifling temporary 
check to their advance, and the number of their representatives fell 
off to 9, but at the present time, with the growth of freedom under 
the young Emperor, and probably with the sense of growing power 
without increasing prosperity amongst the masses, the Social- 
democrats have succeeded in running up their representation to 35 
in a House containing 397 members. 

The second agency by which the party is growing in influence— 
one with which no government can cope permanently—is the secret 
organisation which has its representatives in every town, in every 
sect, and in every workshop. When I was in Koln in 1869 the 
whole of Society was dominated by the Roman Catholic priesthood, 
and to whisper the word ‘ Socialism” was a crime of the deepest 


dye. At the last election the priests barely succeeded in returning 
their ultramontane representative, and although the Social-democrats 


failed to carry theirs, he came within what is known as “die engere 


Wahl,” that is to say, the final choice lay between an ultramontane 
and a Social-democrat, who enjoyed considerable catholic support, 
and his party profess to be confident of carrying him at the next 
election. As to the ramifications of the party throughout the work- 
shops, these are made manifest by the active but secret influence 
they are exercising upon the movement to secure a rise in wages and 
a shortening of hours, and by the information which is conveyed to 
their press organs of the inner workings of the various industrial 
establishments. And the press itself is another potent agency in 
the spread of Social-democracy. Wherever I went, I heard the 
same story of the influence of the party in the workshops. ‘* What 
is the chief cause in operation to bring about strikes, and generally 
the rise in wages ?”’ Always, “the Social-democrats.”’ ‘* Have 
you had many strikes in this neighbourhood?”  ‘‘ No, the Social- 
democrats are very inactive here.” 

A very gratifying feature in the progress of the movement, I was 
frequently assured, is that wherever the condition of the working 
classes is improving, and especially where, as in the recent action of 
the young Emperor and his advisers, their welfare is shown to be a 
matter of public solicitude, the utterances of the party-leaders are 
becoming more moderate and conciliatory, and looking generally at 
the character of the German people, and the more intimate fusion of 
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classes which exists as compared with this country, I cannot help 
thinking that the Social revolution will be eventually accomplished 
there with less bitterness and class friction than in Great Britain. 

And notwithstanding the repressive laws that have been enacted 
against journalism, the Social-democratic organs are really much 
more effective for the protection cf the poorer classes than those 
of this country have ever been. Jealous as the Government is of 
any demonstrations of a possibly seditious character, the autho- 
rities seem to be quite impartial in the contest between employers 
and their workpeople. The Social-democratic papers are very 
guarded in their political references, but bold and aggressive in 
their social advocacy of the labouring classes. Here are a few 
characteristic announcements of various kinds which I culled from 
the Berlin ‘ Volksblatt,” the leading Social- democratic organ, 
during my recent stay in that city; and although I have sup- 
pressed the names of the firms or establishments, they are given 
in full in the journal. 


“THe collective meeting of the workmen in the factory of - , which 
was to have been held to-day at 10 a.m. in the “Tonhalle,” 112, 
Friedrichstrasse ” (most likely a beer saloon) “ has not been sanctioned by 
the police authorities.” 





“ UNAUTHORISED MEETING —''he meeting of the working men of Messrs. 
—, which was to have been held this morning in the beer-saloon at 
Friedrichshain, has not received the police sanction. The workmen 
propose to consider their position at a free assembly at the same hour in 
the ‘ Treptower Sperl.’” (I presume this would be called in Ireland the 
evasion of a proscribed meeting. The cause of the refusal, or want of 
sanction for the meetings to be held, is not explained.) 


“Take Notice” (Achtung).—‘“ Eight workmen of the firm of i 
—— Factory, ——— Street, were yesterday dismissed because they cele- 
brated the Ist May. Comrades, you are earnestly requested to keep away 
from that factory. The employers have already exchanged lists of those 
who did not work on the Ist May” (the Socialist Anniversary). 


“Take Notice.—Locksmiths, Metal-turners. In consequence of the 
dismissal of three colleagues for celebrating Ist of May, all the workmen of 
the firm of ——, in the Street, have ceased working.” 





The following shows a rather distorted view of the meaning of 
‘mutuality’ in a contract as it presents itself to the German 
working man. After stating that the men in — factory have been 
dismissed for celebrating the afternoon of the Ist of Mav, the 
employer having stated (says the advertisement) that he should not 
enforce the rules as stringently as the other manufacturers, the 
notice concludes :— 





“The workmen were five hours off work, notwithstanding which the 
contract work was at once taken away before completion.” 





“Take NOTICE, Factory, ——- Street.—In consequence of the 
refusal of the emp! yyers to grant the 9 hours’ day,* and the Ist May 


This and scores of alvertis2me1‘s show that the working classes 


re really striving 
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holiday, 13, workmen unanimously decided to cease working. Carpenters, 
carvers and assistants, keep aloof from this establishment, and all journals 
friendly to the working classes, please copy.” 


Several notices of a similar tenour relating to wages, hours, and 
the 1st of May appear in columns specially devoted to those 
matters. In some the advance in pay or the curtailment of 
working hours demanded is named in full, and earnest appeals are 
made for help and co-operation. In one case the notice concludes 
thus :-— 







“Hold firmly aloof from this establishment ; then the victory will be 
ours, and another step made towards the improvement of our condition. 
120 men have struck, 30 continue to work.” (The appeal to working men 
and friendly journals is repeated.) 
































As regards the journals by which the Social-democratic movement 
or the interests of labour are advocated, they are too numerous to 
mention. Besides the Hirsch-Duncker organ, and the “ Volks- 
blatt,”’ of Berlin, there is the Social-Democratic ‘‘ Volks-Tribune,” 
of Berlin; ‘‘ Gluck-Auf,” the Miner’s organ, published at Zwickau ; 
*Kohle und Eisen” (Coal and Iron), an ultramontane paper 
published at Bochum, and many others which appear to be 
respectably conducted, and which speak their minds pretty freely, 
notwithstanding the stringent press-law. ‘This forms part of the 
general repressive law against Social-democracy which was passed 
in 1878; was modified in 1880 so as to exempt members of the 
Reichstag and other legislative bodies from its operation, and was 
renewed from time to time, being in force up to September of the 
present year. Under its provisions Social-democratic societies 
were dissolved, and Friendly Societies subjected to extraordinary 
State supervision. Socialist meetings to be dispersed. Socialist 
newspapers and periodicals suppressed (the ‘“ Volks-Tribune ” now 
openly styles itself ‘ Social-Democratic Weekly”), the printing 
machinery made liable to confiscation and destruction, and the 
publishers and editors amenable to prosecution, fine or imprison- 
ment. The same applies to persons belonging to a Socialistic 
Society, attending meetings (such meetings are openly advertised 
in the Press !), even where they do so innocently after proscription 
of the meeting in the Official Journal. Persons breaking the law 
might be expelled from or forbidden to reside in certain districts, or 
even to follow their regular calling. In places where breach of the 
peace was feared, no meeting of any kind could be held without the 
sanction of the police ; the public sale of newspapers was forbidden, 
and the sale of arms was prohibited. Until the advent to the 
throne of the present Emperor, and the retirement of Prince 
Bismarck, this law was a stern reality. As I have shown, it is now 
wisely relaxed, and it is to be hoped that the Government will see 
its way at the expiry of the present term to discontinue its 
operation, for the Germans are on the whole a loyal and peace- 
loving people. 

for the nine hours’ day, as I have already statel.and that they have in many cases not 
been able to secure it, 
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Such a relaxation, too, would be the natural sequence of the 
assembling of the Labour Conference in Berlin, for it shows a 
desire on the part of the Germans to be reckoned amongst free 
nations.* ‘The presence at that Conference of the representatives of 
Belgium, France, Great Britain, Denmark, Italy, The Netherlands, 
Switzerland, Sweden and Norway, Spain, and Portugal, no less than 
the absence of delegates from Russia and Turkey, indicates 
sufficiently the desire of all the free nations of Europe to do justice 
to the ‘‘ proletariat,” and a few meetings of the kind, conceived in 
justice, equity, and good faith, and carried out with an earnest 
desire to promote the welfare of the masses, would do more to 
dissipate the illusions of Communism, and the horrors of anarchy, 
than all the restrictive laws that have ever been enacted. 

As for the Social-democrats of Germany, it is charged against 
them that whilst their apparent policy is legitimate, their ultimate 
aims are destructive and revolutionary ; but it must be remembered 
that repressive laws always necessitate secrecy and dissimulation. 
On the other hand, it has been clearly demonstrated that by union, 
perseverance, and self-denial they have been able to force the hands 
of a powerful military and bureaucratic government for good; that 
they have so far inspired confidence in a whole nation as to secure a 
large and constantly extending representation in the legislature; and 
as [ have already stated, that increased political influence, far from 
rendering their demands more exacting, or their speeches more 
violent, has been followed by an added sense of responsibility in 
the leaders, and a marked moderation in their methods and public 
utterances. 


JAMES SAMUELSON. 


* The decisions of the Conference are given in Mr, Bradlaugh’s article on “ Force 
or Conciliation.” 


I would like here to acknowledge gratefully the help which I have received from 
officials and others in France and Germany in preparing my own Essay. 
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PART X. 


SOCIAL PROBLEMS IN THE UNITED STATES. 


SocraLisM made a tardy appearance upon American soil, and has 
held, until within the last ten years, an insignificant place among the 
various political and economic theories making appeal to the atten- 
tion of the American people. One form of collectivism, that of the 
isolated commune, has had a fair chance here to show what it could 
do; we have given shelter and a free course to more than a hundred 
of these local communistic societies. ‘The experiment of communal 
life in its economic and social aspects has been going forward under 
our eyes, and we have been studying it curiously. ‘To most Americans 
it has appeared to be a type of morbid social structure ; their interest 
in it has been mainly pathological. 

During the second quarter of the present century these commu- 
nistic societies sprang up, like mushrooms, all over the land... It 
was in 1824 that Robert Owen came to America, to establish his 
community of New Harmony ; from that seed at least eleven similar 
communities were planted in various parts of the United States. In 
1842 the doctrines of Fourier were introduced into this country by 
the writings of Albert Brisbane and Horace Greeley; and thirty- 
four organisations, following more or less closely the ideas of the 
great French communist, were soon in active operation bere. These 
communities numbered from one to two hundred members each ; 
they acquired considerable land at the outset, and many of them 
erected somewhat pretentious buildings, but most of them perished 
within a year or two after their formation. A Scotchman named 
Macdonald heard of these promising phalansteries, and came to this 
country with the purpose of joining one of them, but he found 
Owenism dead and Fourierism dying; and the odour of the decom- 
posing organisations was not fragrant. So completely disenchanted 
was Macdonald with what he found, that he spent ten years visiting 
the graves of these communities and interviewing their ghosts ; he 
meant to leave a record which should be admonitory to all future 
disciples of the communistic faith. He died in New York of cholera, 
leaving a mass of undigested information, which has been very 
indifferently compiled by Mr. J. H. Noyes in his history of 
** American Socialisms.” Macdonald’s obituaries of the Owenite 
and Fourierite societies is instructive reading. Noyes summarises 
the causes of their failure as investigated by Macdonald, in these 
exemplary cases : 





“The Yellow Spring Community, though composed of a very superior 
class, found in the short space of three months that ‘self-love was a spirit 
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that would not be exorcised.’ Individual happiness was the law of nature, 
and it could not be obliterated ; and before a single year had passed, this 
law had scattered the members of that society which had come together so 
earnestly and under such favourable circumstances, back into the selfish 
world from which they came. The trustees of the Nashoba community in 
abandoning Frances Wright’s original plan of common property, acknow- 
ledge their conviction that such a system cannot succeed ‘ without the mem- 
bers composing it are superior beings. That which produces in the world 
only commonplace and every-day squabbles is sutticient to destroy a 
community.’ The spokesman of the Haverstraw community at first attri- 
butes their failure to the ‘dishonesty of the managers’ but afterwards 
settles down into the more general complaint that they lacked men and 
women of skilful industry, sober and honest, with a knowledge of themselves 
and a disposition to command and be commanded ; and intimates that ‘the 
sole occupation of the men and women they had was parade and talk.’ The 
historian of the Coxsackie community says ‘ they had many persons engaged 
in talking and law making who did not work at any useful employment.’ 
The consequences were that after struggling on for between one and two 
years, the experiment came to an end. There were few good men to steer 
things right.” 


These experiences illustrate the pithy and rather resentful com- 
ment of Mr. Horace Greeley, who gave at the outset a qualified 
endorsement to the schemes of Fourier, but who found his faith in 
communism failing before a rapidly accumulating experience. ‘The 
nucleus of these associations, Mr. Greeley said, was almost always a 
little group of unselfish and enthusiastic men, but about them soon 
gathered a motley crew of ‘‘ the conceited, the crotchety, the selfish, 
the headstrong, the pugnacious, the unappreciated, the played-out, 
the idle and the good-for-nothing generally, who, discovering them- 
selves utterly out of place in the world as it is, rashly concluded that 
they are exactly fitted for the world as it ought to be.” 

Mr. Greeley’s testy characterisation expresses the popular judg- 
ment respecting these early communes. Of those which were 
founded upon a purely secular philosophy, nearly all speedily came 
to grief; and the only one which did not break up in a quarrel was 
the famous Brook Farm Community, of which some of the literary 
transcendentalists of the time were the promoters. Mr. Hawthorne’s 
half-humorous, half-pathetic description of that community in the 
“‘ Blithedale Romance ” throws light on the causes of its failure. 

The communities which had a religious basis were more successful. 
As some one has said, the experience of the communists seems io 
show that the children of light are able to co-operate much better 
than the children of this world. There are now about seventy of 
these communities in the United States, nearly all of which are of 
religious origin ; in the most important of them celibacy is practised 
or marriage is sharply restricted. These communities are usually 
small; the Shakers, the most numerous of them, number only about 
2500 souls, and they live in eighteen distinct communities ; taking 
all the societies together, the average number in each is about 
seventy. ‘These societies have been too small to test the working 
of that principle of human nature which, as it is commonly believed, 
would be fatal to collectivism if it were practised on a large scale, 
N 2 
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namely, the disposition to shirk labour when livelihood is assured. 
In acommune with only a hundred members the mutual espionage is 
so close that shirkers are readily disciplined. And it is notorious 
that the collectivism of these American communes has been rather 
nominal than real; the active management has generally rested in a 
few strong hands; the rest are nobodies. Under such a regime, 
with the number of the members sharply limited, the economic 
experiment seems to have been fairly successful in several cases. 
The creature-comforts have been obtained in sufficient measure, 
and the life of most of these societies has been reasonably 
prosperous. 

It must be confessed, however, that the effect of this communal 
life upon intellect and character, so far as it has been observable to 
fairly intelligent Americans, has not been such as to awaken admira- 
tion for the system. The tendency to monotony and torpor, to 
intellectual sluggishness and moral insipidity, appears to be irresist- 
ible. The belief that communism kills out individuality is founded, 
in America, upon considerable observation. ‘These various associa- 
tions have now been in operation in this country for many years ; if 
any of them has produced hitherto, a poet, an artist, a man or 
woman eminent in science or literature or invention, my information 
is defective ; no such name occurs to me. Doubtless it is true that 
these societies have been recruited largely from the illiterate classes ; 
but we trace a large share of the men of note appearing in the nation 
within these years, directly to these classes; the spur of the indi- 
vidualistic regimen seems to arouse their intellect; the action of the 
communistic environment fails to do it. 

Perhaps it is partly because the American people have had so many 
of these communistic experiments under their eyes, that collectivism 
as a principle has made no more progress among them. But there 
have been other reasons. The abundance of fertile land waiting for 
the actual settler as a free gift, and the rapid development of this new 
country, offering to labour exceptional advantages, have kept our 
working people in a condition so contented and hopeful that schemes 
of social reorganization have failed utterly to get their attention. 
Why should they wish for any new order? The existing order was 
working well for them. Frugal and industrious workmen were con- 
stantly accumulating small properties, and enterprising workmen 
were rising to be masters and millionaires on every side ; there was 
no social question here but the question which should be first at the 
front. It was not at all probable that the sons of capitalists, or 
those who had the start in the race, would be the winners. Under 
such conditions the social reformers made little headway ; the man 
who came forward with some new plan for the reconstruction of 
society was greeted with a laugh. I remember a seedy and impe- 
cunious philosopher who came along the country road to the farm- 
house which was my home, about 1849, and confided to us as he 
stopped at our well to drink, that he was a ‘‘ Land Reformer.” The 
mixture of curiosity, pity and amusement with which we watched 
him as he ambled off was a sign of the novelty of this social 
phenomenon. 
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Although the labourers in the early part of this century were, asa 
rule, prosperous and contented, and no schemes of social reorganiza- 
tion found favour among them, there was still some evidence of a 
desire to improve their condition. Labour Unions appeared in New 
York and Boston as early as 1803, when the ‘“‘ New York Society of 
Journeymen Shipwrights ” was incorporated. Three years later the 
House Carpenters organized, and not long after the Printers. Local 
associations of working men thus sprang up in different parts of 
the country, and in some of these trades national unions were 
organized. Up to the outbreak of the Civil War, these organizations 
were, however, few and feeble; twenty-six trades are said to have 
had national unions in 1860, but a small percentage of the members 
of these trades were enrolled. Strikes were not frequent ; there was 
considerable agitation for the reduction of the hours of the working 
day, with some measure of success; but the chief effort of the work- 
ing-men of that period seems to have been political : working men’s 
parties were organized, and sometimes succeeded in electing their 
vandidates. What was known as the Loco Foco party was the outcome 
of one of these organizations; it became the ally of the Democratic 
party, and enjoys the dubious honour of having rendered possible 
the election of Andrew Jackson. <A proof of the strength of this 
element in the Democratic party was the general order issued in 
1840 by Martin Van Buren, then Democratic President of the United 
States, and always an astute politician, introducing the ten-hour day 
into the government workshops. These were signs that the working- 
men were seeking to make their power effective through legislation. 
The strenuous agitation against legislative favours to banks and 
other corporations which was in motion from 1830 to 1840 was also 
in large degree promoted by the labouring classes. One would 
suppose that in a country where manhood suffrage is the universal 
rule the ballot would be the working-man’s weapon. A clear 
majority of all the voters must be of this class, and if they will con- 
sult and work together, they can easily secure through the laws the 
redress of any real grievance, and the adoption of such measures as 
their welfare may require. It is not at all improbable that our 
politics might have taken some such course as this if slavery had not 
forced itself to the front and made itself the one absorbing issue of 
our national life. From about 1850 all other questions were sub- 
ordinated to this ; and although, during the ten years which preceded 
the outbreak of the war, there was considerable activity in the 
organization of Labour Unions, the question of the rights of working 
men at the north dropped out of our polities. 

After the war the movement for the organization of labour began 
in earnest. Yet it was social rather than political. ‘There seems to 
have been no serious attempt at this time to combine the working 
classes in a political party. Perhaps it was because the old parties 
had become so firmly coherent under the discipline of the war that 
it was felt to be impossible to detach from them any considerable 
number of their followers; perhaps it was a true instinct which 
taught our working men that it is not good to organize political 
parties out of social classes. At any rate the attempts to organize 
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working-men’s parties have met, hitherto, with very little success. 
There is not a man in Congress to-day who was elected as a work- 
ing-man’s representative ; and there are very few members of our 
State Legislatures who claim any such constituency. 

The social organization of working men has gone forward, 
however, since the war with great rapidity. Of this new activity 
there are many causes. Dr. Ely, in his history of ‘‘' The Labour 
Movement in America” thus summarizes them : 


“The era of the Civil War brought men together, opened new avenues of 
communication between different parts of the country, stirred the minds of 
men mightily, setting them to think deeply on social and economic topics, 
gnd finally brought into prominence a vast number of labour problems, due 
to fluctuations of the currency, to rapid changes from prosperity to adversity, 
and also to the sudden and marvellous accumulation of wealth in the hands 
of successful business men and lucky adventurers. Never before were there 
such sharp contrasts in the country between riches and poverty. If this 
was a misfortune in itself, a still greater evil was found in the fact that no 
inconsiderable part of this wealth was acquired by devices which could not 
be made to square with the morality of the decalogue . ... . Two other 
especially weighty circumstances must not fail to be mentioned. First, the 
concentration of the labouring classes in large establishments in great 
industrial centres had continued without interruption ; second, during the 
war native labour had in many quarters been replaced by foreign labour, 
and race antagonism added intensity to the natural struggle between 
employer and employed.” * 


To these causes is due the great progress in the organization of 
labour during the past thirty years. Most trades are now organized ; 
there are also trades assemblies in which some degree of co-operation 
between the trades is secured, and one National Society, the Knights 
of Labour, has been formed, whose ambition it is to gather into its 
ranks all classes of labourers, organized and unorganized, manual 
and professional; bankers, stockbrokers, gamblers, lawyers, and 
liquor-sellers, are the only classes excluded. ‘This Society had a 
phenomenal growth for a year or two, but against the wise counsels 
of sensible leaders it ventured too far and undertook too much ; the 
consequence is that its membership has been greatly reduced and its 
influence crippled. The Knights of Labour have announced a 
political programme of considerable breadth, demanding the reserva- 
tion of public lands for actual settlers, the protection by legislation 
of workmen engaged in perilous industries, the enactment of laws 
compelling corporations to pay their employés weekly, and providing 
for and enforcing legal arbitration of labour disputes, the prohibition 
of child labour and convict labour, the establishment of a monetary 
system with legal tender notes based upon the national credit, and 
the acquisition by the nation of all railroads, telegraphs and 
telephones. ‘I'wo or three years ago it seemed probable that a 
powerful political party would be gathered upon this platform; in a 
few local elections the Knights were successful, but they have now 
Leaily disappeared from the politician’s field of view. If any 
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compact union of the labouring classes is to be secured, it is likely 
to take the form of a federation of trades unions, rather than that of 
one comprehensive labour organization into whose local unions 
labourers of all classes shall be promiscuously gathered. 

Through the organizations already formed the war of the wage- 
workers for better wages and shorter hours has been pushed during 
the last ten years with varying success. The National Bureau of 
Labour Statistics has investigated the strikes and lock-outs for 
the six years ending with 1886, and finds that during that period 
22,504 establishments, employing 1,323,203 labourers, were involved 
in these difficulties ; that of the strikes, 46°5 per cent. sueceeded 
and 13°5 partially succeeded, while 40 per cent. failed; that of the 
lock-outs, 25°5 per cent. succeeded and 8°5 partially succeeded, 
while 60°5 failed. ‘The battles were not quite fought out when 
these figures were footed up, so that the percentages are not 
complete, but they indicate the rates. It would seem that the 
working men have won a fair majority of these contests, though at 
a pretty heavy cost, the losses to employés footing up £12,000,000. 
The year 1886 was the critical time; in that year 9,861 establish- 
ments were involved in strikes and lock-outs, the largest number in 
any of the other years reported being 2,928. ‘lhe next year the 
number dropped to less than 5,000. Since that time there has been 
no epidemic of strikes until the present year, when, in the May- 
day demonstration, the carpenters quite generally throughout the 
country demanded the eight-hours day. Iam not able to present 
any figures showing the result of this contest, but my impression, 
drawn from the reading of the newspaper dispatches, is that the 
strikers were successful in a large majority of cases. 

One result of the labour war of 1886 was the introduction into a 
considerable number of establishments of the principle of participation 
in profits. Up to that time this method of industrial organization 
had received but little attention in America; out of a tabulated list 
of 44 establishments which have attempted it, only 10 had begun the 
experiment before 1886. Of the remaining 34 seven have abandoned 
the scheme, two of them on account of death of proprietors and 
changes in the firm ; five from the failure of the experiment, while 
twenty-seven were still in operation at the time of this compilation 
of the table, nearly two years ago.* Since that date the movement 
has been steadily gaining ground; the success of some of the 
experiments has been notable, and there is a fair prospect that the 
system of participation will gain a firm footing in our industrial 
society. That it is logically the next stage in the evolution of 
labour seems obvious. Working men who are not ready to under- 
take co-operative production, because they have neither the 
experience nor the technical skill necessary for the organization 
and management of large industries, may thus be admitted to a 
share in the gains of the business, and fully identified with it in 


* This list was even then incomplete; a considerable number of establishments 
practising particination declined, for various reasons, to report; and others escaped 
the notice of the compiler. The figures are taken from Mr, N, P. Gilman’s excellent 
treatise on “ Profit Sharing.” 
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interest. The employer and his workmen are, in fact, partners in 
industry; the success of the enterprise depends on their hearty 
co-operation ; why should not both recognize this fact and make it 
the basis of their association? The tardiness with which the 
parties in the industrial strife have moved toward this pacific 
measure is not easily accounted for. Employers, on their side, 
seem to be afraid of it; partly because most of them have vague 
notions of what it proposes to do, and no knowledge at all of the 
experience of others by which it has been vindicated; partly 
because they are loth to recognize any equality of rights or any 
community of interests between themselves and their employés, 
preferring to maintain the old feudal relation, and intending to keep 
the lion’s share for themselves. As Mr. Gilman says :— 


‘About one American employer in four considers the scheme desirable if 
it can be worked out in practice; while the other three are so fully 
acquainted with the limits of the possible that they impatiently dismiss 
profit-sharing to the limbo of vanities as ‘impossible,’ their ignorance of 
what has been accomplished in this line being only equalled by their dog- 
matic assurance. Enlightenment as to the actual facts is the chief need of 
both classes.”* If you are seeking a thorough-going, unflinching doc- 
trinaire, look for him always in the ranks of the uneducated but “practical ” 
business men. 


One of the reasons why this method of industry has failed to 
commend itself to men of this class lies in the infelicitous name by 
which it has usually been described in England and America. It is 
a verbal objection with which, in nine cases out of ten, the employer 
replies to the suggestion. ‘‘ Profit-sharing!’’ he exclaims; ‘no, 
there is no justice in it; the workman has no right to share in the 
profits unless he shares in the losses also.” ‘The proper reply is 
that in all rightly adjusted schemes of this nature the workman does 
share in the losses; since a reserve fund is taken from the profits 
of every prosperous year to make provision for the losses of the 
unprosperous year; the workman’s share is reduced when times are 
good that his wages may be paid when times are bad. ‘The phrase 
profit-sharing obscures this fact by fixing the attention upon only 
one feature of the distribution. I have no doubt that this name 
has repelled many employers from the scheme. It would be well to 
abandon the phrase profit-sharing altogether, and substitute for it 
the more exact designation of “ Industrial Partnership.” 

The slowness of the working men to adopt this measure is less 
remarkable. - Naturally the initiative must be taken by the 
employers ; the labourers would hardly be justified in proposing the 
plan. Generally they have responded cordially to the proposition, 
and have co-operated with tolerable heartiness in working out the 
experiment. When they see that the motive of the employer is 
sincere and unselfish, and that it is his real wish and purpose to 
make them partners in his prosperity, they are usually ready to meet 
him half way. But it must be admitted that there have been, in 
America, some discouraging experiences with ignorant, jealous and 
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unresponsive labourers. Probably there always will be trouble with 
such labourers, no matter under what system they may be employed. 
But if kindness and patience can be properly mixed with justice and 
firmness, even these may at length be won to co-operative ways. 

One reason for the failure of participatory methods among the 
working people may be found in the indifference or hostility of 
those who advocate other and more radical measures of social reform. 
Even the disciples of Henry George look with scant favour upon 
this new method of distribution; the influence of this school has 
been unfavourable to all moderate measures of industrial recon- 
struction. The peddlers of a panacea cannot, of course, admit that 
any other remedy is worth considering. The socialists proper are 
still more pronounced in their opposition to industrial partnership ; 
many of the failures in Europe and some in America are due to this 
influence. Mr. Gilman’s tables show that the attacks of socialist 
newspapers, and the constant worrying of the socialist leaders, have 
caused the death of several promising attempts at participation. 
The reason of this opposition can be understood; anything which 
increases the contentment and the hope of the labouring classes, and 
diminishes the chasm between themselves and their employers, 
postpones the social revolution which they are seeking to hasten. 

The Trades Unions have also, in some cases, thrown their in- 
fluence against the formation of industrial partnerships. ‘The close 
identification of interest between employer and workmen which they 
secure is somewhat prejudicial to the discipline of the Unions, and, as 
in all organizations, the integrity of the machine is apt to be a dearer 
object than the interest of the men for whose welfare it was devised. 
The one lesson which all zealots, religious, social, or political, are 
slow to learn is that machinery was made for man, and not man for 
machinery. 

In spite of all these foes, industrial partnership has made progress 
in this country. This wise word of Mr. Jevons should commend 
itself to all who in social reform are willing to make haste slowly : 


“The present doctrine is that the workman’s interests are linked to those 
of other workmen, and the employer's to those of other employers. 
Eventually it will be seen that industrial division should be perpendicular, 
not horizontal. The workman’s interests should be bound up with those of 
his employer, and should be pitted for competition against those of other 
workmen and employers.” 


If we are to have industrial society divided into the two classes of 
workmen and employers, this wisdom must finally be accepted. It 
is the vague yet fond anticipation that the lines of this classification 
are about to be obliterated, which most seriously hinders the 
adoption of this reasonable plan. 

Co-operative production has not been widely attempted here. 
The experiment of America with this method has been no more 
satisfactory than that of England. Quite a number of interesting 
experiments are reported from all parts of the country, but the 
establishments are small, and in the present tendency to con- 
centration and combination they are completely overshadowed ; nor 
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can I see any evidence that this form of industrial organization is 
growing in favour. Of co-operative distribution we have only a few 
small samples ; the splendid success of England in this line has filled 
us with admiration, but we have been unable to follow her lead. 

In one form of co-operation we are able to report a marked 
success. Our Building Associations have made for themselves a 
splendid record. Professor Ely points out that each of the four great 
modern peoples has succeeded with co-operation in a different way : 
England with distribution, France with production, Germany with 
banking, and the United States with building associations. These 
are known, in some states, as ‘‘ Co-operative Saving Fund and Loan 
Associations ;’’ yet the purpose of the co-operators is always to aid 
one another in securing homes. ‘The method of operation is similar 
to that of the Building Societies of Great Britain; all that is 
notable is the extent to which the method has been applied in this 
country. ‘The city of Philadelphia alone has about 600 of these asso- 
ciations, with a capital of £16,000,000, and more than 60,000 homes 
have been erected in that city by their aid. In the whole state 
of Pennsylvania there are about 1,800 Building Societies. In 
Massachusetts, also, and in Ohio, the method has been widely adopted ; 
and it is rapidly spreading over the whole country. 

For the contribution which Mr. Henry George has made to the 
social theories of this generation, the world is indebted to the 
American Republic. We are not yet ready to present to the world 
our account for settlement; we are waiting for the interest to 
accumulate. Great Britain seems to be quite the largest customer 
for the wares of Mr. George; it is lucky for him that there is no 
British tariff on social theories. ‘That he could secure a copyright 
on his scheme is not probable ; but he deserves the credit of having 
brought the question of the collective ownership of land before the 
thought of this generation. By his apt and felicitous rhetoric, and 
his evident sincerity of purpose, he has succeeded in gaining the 
attention of the world to a great problem. Yet I do not think that 
the theories of Mr. George have been received with the same degree 
of favour at home which has been accorded to them in Great Britain 
and in Australia. ‘There are little groups of single-taxers here and 
there, and some eminently reputable men have espoused the doctrine, 
but scarcely any of our economists have taken it seriously, and it has 
made but a slight impression upon the great mass of our citizens. 
The monopolization of land is no such monstrous evil in the United 
States as it is in Great Britain and Ireland; the number of proprie- 
tors is so large here, and the advantages of personal ownership so 
obvious, that the scheme meets with little favour. What may be 
developed hereafter is not to be predicted; Mr. George is an 
enthusiastic and persistent propagandist, and he may yet be able to 
convince the people of the value of his nostrum. ‘The large vote 
which he secured as candidate for the mayoralty of New York 
signifies nothing; that was a political freak, and represents no well- 
matured convictions. Indeed, it seems to me that Mr. George’s 
following consisted a year or two ago, quite largely—by no means 
wholly—of those rather flighty intellects who are always taken up 
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with the newest thing in social theory; and that the largest half of 
these has fallen away from him, and is now in the camp of the 
Nationalists. 

I have thus tried to summarize the various experiments in the 
way of social and industrial reconstruction which have been going 
forward in America during the last fifty years. These movements 
are not properly Socialistic, but their motive is essentially the same 
as that of Socialism; they all aim at some improvement in the con- 
dition of the labouring classes, and they are all departures, more or 
less wide, from the individualistic economy whose dogmas were 
unquestioned fifty years ago. 

Of Socialism, in the proper sense of the word, we have had until 
recently but little experience inthe United States. The expounders 
and advocates of Socialistic theories have been few, and the steps 
taken by the government in the path which leads to the collective 
ownership of capital and the nationalisation of industry have been 
cautious and infrequent. I will speak of these two phases of 
American Socialism in the order in which I have named them. 

Our Socialism was, until within the last ten years, almost wholly 
anexotic. Of native Socialists we have known but few. ‘The European 
revolutions of 1848 threw upon our shores a small shoal of refugees, 
some of whom were Socialists who sought to propagate their 
theories. An ‘ Arbeiterbund”’ with socialistic purposes was formed 
in New York about that time ; its name indicates the nationality of 
its members. About 1850 the ‘ Turnerbund,” which originated in 
New York and spread throughout the country, represented a mild 
type of Socialism; but the members of these ‘‘ 'Turnvereine ”’ were 
loyal Americans, and at the outbreak of the Civil War signalized their 
patriotism by enlisting almost unanimously in the Federal army. 
The French refugees who fled to America after the suppression of 
the French Commune in 1871, added another contribution, and an 
extremely undesirable one, to our socialistic population ; and when 
in 1872 the Congress of the International held at the Hague trans- 
ferred the General Council of that body to New York, the existence 
of Socialism in America could be no longer denied. Professor Ely 
condenses the history of its growth in these words : 


“Tn the spring of 1872 an imposing demonstration in favour of eight 
hours took place in New York City. The paper before me estimates the 
number of those taking part in the procession through the principal streets 
at twenty thousand, and among the other societies were the various New 
York sections of the ‘ International Working Men’s Association’ bearing a 
banner with their motto ‘Working Men of all Countries, Unite!’ The 
following year witnessed the disasters in the industrial and commercial 
world to which reference has already been made; and the distress conse- 
quent thereupon was an important aid to the socialists in their propaganda. 
The ‘ Exceptional Law’ passed against Socialists by the German Parliament 
in 1878 drove many socialists from Germany to this country, and these 
have strengthened the cause of American Socialism through membership in 
trades unions and in the Socialistic Labour Party.” * 


* “The Labour Movement in America,” p, 228. 
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It will thus be evident that the presence of a socialistic element 
in our population in recent years has been due to the disturbances in 
other countries. American Socialism was, until lately, only French 
and German Socialism transplanted to our soil.* It is evident also 
that the persons who formed the nucleus of our socialistic organi- 
sations were precisely the most turbulent and dangerous spirits of 
the Continental Socialists, men who were forced to leave their 
country for their country’s good. ‘To such immigrants our policy 
requires us to offer an asylum, and our hospitality has cost us dear. 
Many of these persons have been found conspiring against the 
government of this country and raising the black flag before 
they had been six months upon our shores, or could speak half-a- 
dozen words of our language. Professor Ely gives the history of 
several Socialist parties in this country, differing somewhat in the 
intensity of their revolutionary animus, and representing the degree 
of their hatred of existing institutions by the hue of their several 
emblems, as the Blacks, the Reds, and the Blues. These parties 
have happily fallen out among themselves, and find vent for much of 
their superabundant animosity in hating and reviling one another, 
greatly to the relief of the honest folk among whom they live. A 
considerable section of them consists of professed Anarchists ; 
starting from the premise that whatever is is wrong, they propose to 
reform society by the use of the torch and the dynamite bomb. It 
was this section of the Socialistic Reformers which came in collision 
with the law at Chicago, and the stern thoroughness with which the 
law dealt with them has been full of admonition for those of similar 
intention. 

The presence upon American soil of elements like these has been 
regarded by native Americans with anxiety and impatience. ‘That 
men who have no knowledge of our history or our institutions and 
no sympathy with our national aims, who do not even know our 
language, who have been trained under other systems, and have 
acquired their hatred of government under tyrannies for which we 
are not responsible, should come to this country and set up their 
anarchistic machinery, with the purpose of destroying a government 
of which their only experience is that ithas sheltered them when their 
own land could no longer hold them,—this, it must be owned, taxes 
the good nature of Americans a little beyond the point of endurance. 
It must not be imagined that the revolutionary schemes of these 
people will be treated with forbearance. ‘They will be likely to get 
scant consideration and summary justice. 

Whether these elements in our society are increasing I cannotsay. 
Since the Chicago outbreak a perceptible abatement in the violence 
of their language and in the boldness of their threats has taken place. 
It is true that they commemorate their martyrs, and sometimes say 
extravagant things concerning them ; but it does not appear that the 
desire to share their fate is spreading. Whether the ‘* Propaganda 
of Deed,” as they call themselves, are silently recruiting their ranks 
is more than I can say. Doubtless there are in Chicago, in Cin- 
* 


A small group of theoretic Anarchists originated in Boston, but they have gained 
no following. 
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cinnati, in St. Louis, in Milwaukee, in New York, and in all the 
great German hives, considerable numbers of revolutionary Socialists ; 
it is difficult to estimate the strength of this party, and it is 
to be hoped that the time for testing its strength is yet a long 
way off. 

The Socialistic Labour Party, as distinguished from the Anarch- 
ists, includes those German Socialists whose programme is political 
rather than revolutionary, and who propose simply to reconstruct 
the state after the theories of Rodbertus and Marx. This section 
has been, unfortunately, much smaller than the more violent one, 
but it has supported three or four newspapers, and has succeeded by 
its more rational propagandism, in attracting considerable attention 
to its social programme. It is scarcely necessary to dwell upon the 
history of this organisation, because it is rapidly being absorbed in 
a wider movement of which it is now time to give some account. 

Within the last ten years there has been a considerable increase 
of interest in Socialistic theories among native Americans. Before 
this time there was probably no civilised society on the planet in 
which the teachings of Lassalle and Marx were less hospitably 
entertained. It was believed by Americans that the wide distribu- 
tion of political power made Socialism superfluous, and even im- 
pertinent; that any further attempt to equalise conditions was 
meddlesome and mischievous. ‘The types of Socialism which had 
been exhibited to us were extremely repulsive, and the impression 
prevailed that Socialist was only another name for Nihilist. Of late 
there has been a marked change in the sentiment of the intelligent 
classes. Several reasons may be given for this change. We have 
become aware that there is a Social Question, and we have been 
studying it. The writings of European Socialists have been trans- 
lated, expounded and widely discussed in books and periodicals ; 
we have felt the influence of the intellectual agitation in Germany 
and France and England. Mr. Rae’s bright Essays, Laveleye’s 
expositions, Schaeffle’s treatises, and other such books have had 
considerable circulation among the leaders of public opinion. 

The practical paganism of the old individualistic economy has 
also been forcing itself upon the thought of philanthropic people. 
Especially to many Christian ministers, forced to confront in their 
parochial work the hard problems of poverty, and to note the un- 
social tendency steadily growing—the constantly widening gulf which 
separates the employing classes from those in their employ—there 
has seemed to be something radically wrong in the present form of 
social organisation ; and there has been what Mr. Sidgwick rightly 
describes as a growing “‘ aversion to the anti-social temper and 
attitude of mind produced by the continual struggle of competition.” 
That the maxims and methods of the competitive regime are exactly 
contrary to the Christian morality has become painfully obvious to 
many persons. And what Mr. Sidgwick so profoundly describes as 
‘the moral need of some means of developing in the members of a 
modern industrial community a fuller consciousness of their in- 
dustrial work as a social function, only rightly performed when done 
with a cordial regard to the welfare of the whole society,” has been 
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pressing heavily upon the feeling of many Americans who are study- 
ing broadly the social problems. 

Above all, the practicai collapse of competition in many large 
industries, and the wide and rapid advance of the principle of com- 
bination in pools and trusts and other consolidations of capital, has 
opened the eyes of the multitude to the fact that the foundations of 
our industrial order are threatened. Mr. Thomas Kirkup, in his 
** Inquiry into Socialism,” has forcibly depicted the situation in this 
country : 

“The most notable examples of the enormous scale on which business is 
now carried on must be found in the great industrial corporations of 
America. These companies control the production and exchange of a 
continent, and they show a capacity for the combination of interests and 
for fighting each other which we have not attained in this country. Com- 
bination in order to ruin their competitors, so as to secure an effective 
monopoly of the market, this is the aim and tendency of the great industrial 
struggle, carried out with an energy and on a scale elsewhere unexampled. 
The result is to put economic power in the hands of the combined corpora- 
tions, to place at their mercy the source and means of subsistence of the 
people, and from this point of vantage to gain control of American society 
generally—to establish an industrial feudalism such as the world has never 
seen. 

“Hitherto we have witnessed the struggle of the democracy with the 
territorial aristocracy ; in America, as elsewhere, we now see the opening 
stages of a greater struggle, of the democracy against the industrial corpora- 
tions, against the industrial feudal power, the fully developed capitalism. 
Either it must control the American people or the American people must 
control it. The issue must either be a new industrial feudalism served by 
wage-labourers, or the control of American industry for the good of 
the people.” * 


Whether the alternative is exactly as presented by Mr. Kirkup or 
not, it is quite evident to many Americans that the phenomena which 
he truthfully describes are of momentous importance. If they do 
not indicate the entire break-down of industrial competition, they at 
least show that industrial society is in an unhealthy condition, and 
that something must be done about it. The purpose of all these 
vast combinations is to control the market, to eliminate competition. 
In some cases they have been successful for a time ; it has been a 
practical question whether such monopolies could, in any cases, be 
firmly maintained. It is evident that even where there is a nominal 
competition there may often be a practical monopoly ; it is often for 
the interest of the monopolists to keep up the semblance of com- 
petition. But whenever a practical monopoly is established, the 
time seems to have come for the intervention of the State, to regu- 
late or control the industry thus monopolised. The business is no 
longer subject to economic laws; the prices of the commodities thus 
furnished are not fixed by competition, they are fixed by the discre- 
tion of the monopolists ; the transaction has passed out of the realm 
of commerce into that of legislation ; the power exercised by the 
persons controlling this business is the power of taxation; they 


* Pp, 168, 169, 
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have usurped one of the highest functions of government ; and this, 
of course, can never be tolerated in any free nation. 

Such is the nature of the question which is looming up before the 
thought of many intelligent Americans. It is evident that strong 
attempts are being made to establish, in many industries, practical 
monopolies ; it is not certain that the ordinary economic laws will 
be found effectual to frustrate these attempts; if they should not 
be, the Government will be compelled to take some steps in the 
direction of Soc ialism. 

The seriousness of this juncture reveals itself in the propositions 
made in several State Legislatures, and also in the National Con- 
gress, to check combinations by unfriendly legislation. How effec- 
tual these legal measures will be is yet to be proved; the economic 
advantages of combination are so great that no legislation is likely 
to prevent it ; it is more probable ‘that the great companies will be 
permitted to exist, but compelled to submit to inspection and 
regulation. 

At all events, it will be seen that the powerful tendencies to 
centralisation in our industrial and commercial affairs have precipi- 
tated dangerous social conditions from which neither natural law nor 
existing civil law promises to deliver us. In this emergency the 
popular thought has been turned in the direction of Socialism. 
Mr. Kirkup is right when he says that our great corporations and 
trusts, by concentrating the economic functions of the country into 
large masses, are simply helping forward the socialistic movement. 
They have been successfully disproving some of the fundamental 
assumptions of the competitive economy ; they have shown that vast 
combinations may tend to cheapen commodities ; they are promising 
to show that the volume of production can be regulated by intelligent 
study of the market more wisely than by the operation of the law of 
supply and demand. If they succeed in making these things plain, 
they will clear the way for the adoption of some form of collectivism. 

Under the pressure of these circumstances, the movement of 
opinion upon social subjects in this country has been very rapid of 
late. Men to whom laissez-faire was but yesterday the last word of 
Social Science, are now studiously revising their economic theories, 
and expressing strong sympathy with projects of governmental 
interference. The Ricardian economy has now but few advocates in 
our colleges; most of the younger men belong to the historical 
school. The modern industrial conditions have been vigorously 
reviewed in books and periddicals ; the popular mind is alive to the 
importance of the movements now going forward. 

In the midst of all this intellectual fermentation appeared Mr. 
Bellamy’s little book, ‘‘ Looking Backward.” The effect which this 
book has wrought upon public opinion is greater, probably, than our 
philosophers and statesmen are yet aware. It may seem extravagant 
to attribute to a cause so slight great. changes in national opinion ; 
nevertheless I am persuaded. that.** Looking Backward” has essen- 
tially modified the thought and feeling of a large portion of our 
population with respect to the organization of society. I do not 
mean that a very large number of our people have adopted Mr. Bel- 
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lamy’s programme ; the fanciful nature of his speculations is well 
enough understood by most of us; 1 mean that the book has opened 
the minds of the people to the Socialistic theories. ‘Three years 
ago John Most, Justus Schwab, and Lucy Parsons were the repre- 
sentatives of Socialism to the great majority of our citizens ; they 
supposed it to be an affair of black flags and dynamite bombs; they 
have read Mr. Bellamy’s enchanting picture of Boston in the year 
2000 and are wondering whether indeed some such thing might not 
come to pass. The word ‘ Socialism” was formerly a scarecrow ; 
he who avowed himself a Socialist exposed himself to contumely ; 
by the happy invention of the term ‘‘ Nationalism” to describe the 
same thing that reproach is avoided. 

The success of this book as a literary venture has been pheno- 
menal. It was published about two years ago; for the first year its 
sales were moderate ; for the last year it has been selling at the rate 
of nearly one thousand copies a day; the number has already passed 
three hundred and fifty thousand, and there is yet no slackening in 
the demand. The similarity between the history of this book and 
that of ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin ” is often mentioned ; there seems to 
be a popular impression that ‘‘ Looking Backward” may also be an 
epoch-making book. 

The “‘ Nationalists’ who have arisen upon Mr. Bellamy’s founda- 
tion proclaim the abandonment of competition, which is described 
as ‘the brutal law of the survival of the strongest and most cunning.” 
**So long,” they say, “‘as competition continues to be the ruling 
factor in our industrial system, the highest development of the 
individual cannot be reached, the loftiest aims of humanity cannot 
be realized. . . . The combinations, trusts and syndicates of 
which the people at present complain, demonstrate the practicability 
of our basic principle of association. We merely seek to push this 
principle a little further, and have all industries operated in the 
interest of all by the nation.” 

In every part of the country ‘‘ Nationalist Clubs” have been 
organized ; into them the intellectual Adullamites of every neigh- 
bourhood are wont to flock; but besides these are not a few men of 
substance and judgment, who are ready to favour a considerable 
extension of the functions of government in the regulation of in- 
dustry. Socialism is no longer confined to German refugees; a 
considerable native contingent is advancing cautiously but with 
growing confidence along these paths. ‘The Nationalist” is a 
magazine devoted to this reform, and enrolling some good names 
in its list of contributors; Mr. Bellamy has recently become the 
editor. 

Another group describing themselves as ‘‘ Christian Socialists,” 
with a programme not very different from the Nationalists, but 
putting more emphasis upon ethical and spiritual agencies, has also 
been formed at Boston and is undertaking a hopeful propaganda. 
Their organ is called ‘‘The Dawn.” Some of the ablest and most 
influential religious newspapers of the country are also cautiously 
favouring the new ideas. 

It must not be inferred from this account that the Socialistic 
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machinery is about to be set in motion upon these shores. That 
day is still distant. Very few of our people are convinced that the 
substitution of the socialistic for the individualistic régime would be 
a gain either economically or morally. But in their recoil from the 
anti-social tempers and tendencies of the present competitive system, 
and in their alarm at the menace of centralized capital, they are 
simply casting about them to see what can be done. Many practical 
difficulties at once arise when the proposition to nationalize all our 
industries is suggested. ‘The clumsy and corrupt administration of 
most of our local governments is confessed. Any extension of these 
powers is regarded with anxiety. The problem of governmental 
administration would also be greatly complicated in this country by 
our federal system. None of the socialistic schemes is adjusted to 
such a double government as ours. How could the functions be 
distributed between the State and the Nation? Mr. Bellamy cuts 
the Gordian knot in his romance by wiping out the States govern- 
ments; but I conceive that it would require the action of a powerful 
intellectual force to change all the habits, sentiments and ideas of 
our people so that they would consent to abandon the separate state 
organizations. Manifestly the attempt to set in motion any social- 
istic machinery at this time would be altogether premature. ‘lhe 
Nationalists themselves are perfectly aware of this; ‘‘ we advocate,” 
they say, “‘no sudden or ill-considered changes ;” and most of us, 
I dare say, would go even slower in this direction than the Nation- 
alists, not being convinced, as they are, that the change necessary 
to be made is the entire suppression of the principle of competition, 
but preferring, rather, that it should be co-ordinated with the higher 
principle of co-operation. 

In some such dubious state of mind a great multitude of thoughtful 
men in the United States are turning to the question of the regula- 
tion of industry by the State. It must be remembered that this is 
to us a novel proposition. We have not travelled in this road 
nearly so far as the people of Great Britain have gone, our tariff 
legislation to the contrary notwithstanding. It is true that our 
Post Office and our Common School system are familiar illustrations 
of the Socialistic principle. We have also, upon the statute-books 
of most of our States, laws which embody the substance of the 
factory legislation of Great Britain. But the telegraph is still in 
the hands of private companies, and many of the industries which 
British municipalities have taken under their control are here in 
private hands. Water is still furnished to the people of many of our 
cities by chartered companies ; in only four or five American cities is 
the gas-lighting provided by the municipality ; and there is no city 
in the country in which the tramways and their equipment are not 
private property. ‘These valuable franchises have usually been 
granted without consideration to the corporations operating the roads, 
and there are few cities which derive any revenue from this source. 

When in 1886 Professor EK. J. James published through the 
American Economie Association a paper on “ The Relation of the 
Modern Municipality to the Gas Supply,” and showed by the 
experience of European cities that public ownership and manage- 
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ment of gas-works is far more economical than private management, 
there were few even among fairly educated men to whom the facts 
presented were not novel and surprising. Since that time, in 
popular magazine articles, these facts have been brought to the 
attention of a larger number of persons; but even now the truth has 
not dawned upon the average American citizen that he is paying for 
his gas more than twice as much as it costs the citizen of the “‘ effete 
monarchies,” and that the difference goes into the pockets of some 
of his shrewd neighbours, whom he has empowered by law to 
enrich themselves at his expense. 

These facts are beginning, however, to come home to the average 
American, and they are facts of a nature to impress his mind 
powerfully when once they get access to it. And even to an 
American who is not altogether unprepared for rapid movements of 
public opinion, the turn of the currents of thought in these directions 
during the past few years is somewhat surprising. While I have 
been writing these pages, a strike of the employes of the Street 
Railway Company has been in progress in the city where I reside. 
The men demanded higher wages; the Company refused ; for nine 
days the cars were tied up and the people went a-foot, greatly to 
their discomfort. There was plenty of time for reflection and 
conversation. ‘The men offered to arbitrate ; the Company declined. 
Its claim was that it could not afford the advance; that it was 
deriving only about two per cent. on its capital. But the refusal to 
arbitrate convinced the public that this low dividend was due to 
skilful book-keeping ; that the earnings of the road had been very 
large. No one knew exactly the amount of the capital stock or of 
the gross earnings; the palpable fact was that not a share of the 
stock was ever seen upon the market or could be bought at any 
price. Under these circumstances public opinion was overwhelmingly 
on the side of the strikers, and the Company was finally constrained 
to vield to the greater part of their demand. Doubtless they would 
have granted it all rather than submit their affairs to a thorough 
investigation. But the strike provoked a great deal of sober 
thought. What is this Company, men have been asking, whose 
quarrel with its employés obstructs for so many days the traffic of 
the city and inflicts upon us all so much discomfort 2? What is the 
nature of the property which it holds, and where did it get the 
property ? Whence come the revenues which it has so much trouble 
in dividing? Is there any reason why the people themselves should 
not own and manage their own street railways? If they did, could 
such an interruption of business occur? And when in current 
numbers of the “‘ Century” and “ Harper” they read the story of 
the municipal administration of Glasgow and Birmingham, and 
discovered that these cities by owning their tramways are able to 
reduce the fare to less than half of our rate and still to derive from 
them a considerable revenue for city purposes, the weight of the 
voke which they have bound upon their own necks was sensibly 
revealed to them. Without despoiling these investors of their 
property, recognizing to the full all the just claims of those who 
have been led to embark their capital in such enterprises, it is to be 
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hoped that the people may yet in some way be able to take into their 
own hands these industries, and manage them in the public interest. 

The one inevitable and hitherto insuperable objection to this 
course is the inefficiency and corruption of our municipal govern- 
ments. ‘This is, confessedly, the weakest spot in our political 
fabric. ‘To enlarge the functions of the city government in any 
particular, seems to most Americans a dangerous step. The problem 
has been to strip the city officials, as far as possible, of power; 
to tie them up with constitutional restrictions; to commit their 
functions to commissions appointed by the state. The average 
American of property and intelligence is too busy to take the part 
which belongs to him in the government of the city of his residence, 
and he is so much of a partizan that he cannot consent to separate 
municipal affairs from national politics. From these two causes the 
government of our cities has fallen into the hands of incapable and 
vicious men. Because it has thus been corrupted and crippled 
by our own neglect and folly, we have deprived it of its power ; there- 
fore we have been constrained to call in combinations of capitalists 
to do for us what we ought to have done for ourselves, and have 
given them almost unlimited power to tax us for their own profit. 
It begins, I think, to dawn upon some of these men of property and 
intelligence, that this is foolish and wasteful policy, even in an 
economical point of view; that it would be cheaper for them 
to attend to the business which properly belongs to them as citizens ; 
to see that their cities are properly governed, and are thus able to 
take the control of those industries of which the municipality is the 
only proper administrator. Any business which is necessarily a 
monopoly, ought to be under the control of the people. ‘To say that 
the people cannot, by their representatives, manage such a business, 
is to say that the people are not fit for self-government. That 
American cities cannot perform for themselves the functions which 
English and Scotch cities are all the while performing with such 
signal success, is a confession which Americans will be slow to 
make. 

Outside of the municipalities are the railways and the telegraphs, 
whose administration presents just now a serious question. That 
these either are or intend to become monopolies is patent; the 
problem of controlling them now confronts the American people. 

The case of the telegraph seems clear enough to disinterested 
parties. That the government ought to own and manage it as 
England does is evident, but it is difficult to arouse public opinion 
to demand this measure. The chief obstacle in the way is the 
American press, which is in such relations to the principal telegraph 
monopoly that it cannot be relied upon to take any important part 
in the discussion of the question. ‘The newspapers secure tele- 
sraphie service at very low rates, and are thus under constant 
obligations to this monopoly; they are also liable to its wrath if 
they attack its supremacy. With the chief organ of public opinion 
thus muzzled, the facts concerning the nature of this monopoly are 
not likely to be thoroughly ventilated. It is known to those who 
have taken pains to inform themselves that the principal company, 
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which has a practical monopoly of the business, is paying a good 
interest on stock which represents three or four times the cost of the 
plant. How long the American people will endure this imposition 
is for them to say. I incline to the opinion that they will get rid of 
it before long. 

As to therailways, there are so many of them that it has always been 
assumed that competition did, to some extent, regulate their charges. 
Competition there has been, indeed, of a fierce and destructive sort, 
but it results, ordinarily, in vast combinations and in corrupt and 
oppressive bargains between the railway companies and their large 
customers, in which the weak are devoured by the strong. Some of 
the most colossal tyrannies of modern times have resulted from 
these combinations of the railway companies with one another and 
with great corporations to whom they gave advantages which 
destroyed competition. 

For the cure of these mischiefs the Congress of the United States has 
framed a law, and a Commission with large powers has been appointed 
to enforce it. Certain equitable provisions, designed to prevent 
discrimination and to promote industrial freedom and equality, are 
contained in this act; and the Commission, which is a most respect- 
able and impartial body, has exerted itself to correct the evils 
complained of. A good measure of success has attended its efforts ; 
some of the most flagrant abuses have been rectified, but difficulties 
have arisen which are not yet overcome and for various reasons. 
There is no other final solution but that the State should own the 
railways, and either operate them itself, or lease them, in great 
geographical systems, to operating companies, fixing the rates of 
traffic, not on competitive principles, but rather as the postal rates 
are fixed, with a large regard for the convenience and welfare of the 
whole people. 

To this conclusion I suppose but a small minority of Americans 
have yet come, yet they are coming to it; the present discussions of 
social topics are conducting us steadily in this direction. ‘The rail- 
ways and the telegraphs are natural monopolies. It is the business 
of the State, if the State has any business, to own and control natural 
monopolies. ‘The people which lacks the virtue to accomplish this 
is not fit for liberty, and cannot long maintain its liberties. 

If any other industry succeeds in putting itself into the category 
of monopolies, the State must lay its hands upon it. But there 
appears to be no good reason why any industry which does not 
possess either the exclusive control of some natural agent, or exclu- 
sive facilities of transportation, should become a monopoly. For 
the ordinary industries, competition will probably prove a sufficient 
regulator. Some limitation of corporate powers and privileges may 
be necessary, and the rule of publicity may be required for great 
aggregations of capital; but under such regulations private enter- 
prise will undoubtedly be permitted and encouraged. 

It may thus appear that while the extension of the functions of the 
State to the control of certain industries is necessary, there are large 
areas of human action in which such control is neither necessary nor 
desirable. ‘‘ The truth is,” says one of our American economists, 
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‘that society is the organic unity about which all reasoning should 
centre, and both State action and the industrial activity of individuals 
are but functions of this organism, society.” ‘There are some things 
which the people can best do by co-operation through governmental 
agencies; there are many things which would best be left to 


individual initiative. ‘lhe discovery of the line of division between 
these two classes of industries is the present problem of statesman- 
ship. 


1 hope that we shall be able, in America, to find this line of 
division and to organise our industries wisely on either side of it. 
This will involve some advance in the direction of Socialism ; but it 
will also require us to stop far short of the goal of Rodbertus and 
Bellamy. If we can solve this problem, we shall be able to free our 
industries from the corruptions and the oppressions of vast corporate 
wealth, and also to keep a free field for the development of the 
individual. 

WASHINGTON GLADDEN. 




















CONCLUSION. 


In the preceding essays the reader will have had opportunities to 
consider almost every form of Socialism, ancient and modern. As 
to the truism of Lord Salisbury with which we set out, that great 
evils exist in society for which it is our duty to provide remedies, 
that is indisputable ; but the questions follow, what are those evils ? 
and what should be the remedies? Some years since the writer 
visited a common lodging-house in a large English town in the 
company of several well-known public men, and they there saw eight 
dock labourers sleeping in three beds in one small room, and in an 
atmosphere which was absolutely stifling. ‘The probability is that 
some of those labourers, or others similarly cireumstanced, had 
been driven into the town in consequence of the wretched wages or 
the absence of work in the agricultural districts; that the town 
employer of those labourers was a wealthy shipowner who for a few 
weeks’ enjoyment leased an extensive shooting from some great 
landowner ; and that the inherited estates of that landowner would, 
perhaps, cover the area of half a county, whilst even his private 
grounds might extend for miles! The evils of overcrowding, 
poverty, and filth, no one would dispute, but the remedy would be 
the subject of fierce contention. ‘‘ Emigration,” says the great land- 
owner; ‘‘the population is congested.” ‘* Peasant-proprietorship 
and enforced sale of land,” says one land reformer. ‘‘ Nationaliza- 
tion of land,” says another. ‘‘ Reclamation of waste land by the 
State,” says athird. But the overcrowding, mitigated it may be by 
legislation the result of epidemic disease, still continues; so does 
the poverty, and consequent intemperance and degradation, whilst 
the great landowner still goes on letting his shootings and 
acquiring increased territorial influence by leasing his land for 
building and other uses; or he makes a pretence of favouring a 
quasi-peasant proprietary by letting off small allotments to his 
labourers at a high annual rental. And when the “ agitator ’’ comes 
amongst his tenants and preaches “the greatest happiness for the 
greatest number,” and the right of the tiller to the products of the 
soil, he who has perhaps been closing public footpaths and stealing 
land from the people’s highway, cries out against ‘ robbery,” 
‘* confiscation,” and ‘* Socialism!” 

On the other hand the reader will have been told of schemes, 
propounded usually by men who have been unable or unwilling to 
earn an honest livelihood; wild and impracticable schemes for 
compelling the industrious, the thrifty, and the enterprising to share 
their accumulated property with the indolent and improvident, and 
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he will have noticed a remarkable uniformity in the aims and methods 
of those Socialists in whatever country they are located. 

3ut intermediate between those extremes there have been pre- 
sented for his consideration many projects, more or less feasible, by 
which the poorer classes are endeavouring to raise themselves in the 
social scale, either with or without the helping hands of those who 
recognise that the highest privilege of the man who is endowed with 
wealth or talent is to help those who have not been so greatly 
favoured as himself. Amongst those institutions, Trades Unions 
have perhaps been the most efficient agencies of progress. Strikes, 
although they are to be deplored, are often but the struggles of the 
weak and poverty-stricken to escape from the clutches of the strong 
and grasping ; and when in their turn they have become the means 
of oppression, thoughtful men of all ranks have sought as soon as 
possible to replace them by equitable and conciliatory methods of 
settling trade disputes. Co-operation has been shown to promote 
thrift and independence ; but before the great body of the working 
classes can hope to occupy the place of the employer, it is clear that 
they must not only shake themselves loose from those vices and 
imperfections which keep them in a position of dependence, but 
they must cultivate the faculties which will enable them to employ 
capital successfully ; qualities which are indispensable to the success 
of every merchant or manufacturer. 

As to the schemes of ‘‘ State Socialism,’ ‘‘ Communism,” and 
the “‘ Brotherhood of Man,” they sound very plausible, and are 
extremely fascinating and attractive in a novel, but as our American 
contributor has shown, so far they have been failures in real life. 
It must be admitted, too, that even brothers are not equally wise, 
sober, or thrifty ; and that before the fate and fortunes of all the 
individual members of Society can be safely handed over to the care 
of ‘* State Officials,” it must be shown that in those States which 
possess universal suffrage, the citizens can find, and having found, 
will elect none but high-minded and patriotic officers of state. 
That kind of thing is, however, not yet quite within the sphere of 
practical politics. 

Still the State or the Government is capable of accomplishing 
much good, as it is sometimes prone to work great evil. ‘The reader 
will have seen, as indeed all observers of passing events know, how 
in Russia, for example, tyranny and despotism in the rulers beget 
hatred and defiance to the death in the governed; whilst even in 
admittedly autocratic States, such as Germany, sincere efforis on the 
part of the government to minister to the social and material welfare 
of the people have the effect of spiking the guns of anarchists, or even 
of leading them into the Constitutional path. 

3ut we shall be asked: ‘* How do the reforms which are only now 
being introduced into Germany affect the question of Socialism in 
Britain ? Our people don’t labour on Sundays; the age of young 
workers in factories has long been limited, and inspectors have for 
many years past safeguarded the health of persons engaged 
in the national industries.” No doubt we are a little in advance 
of our neighbours in certain protective measures, but there is 
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still a long list of State abuses and social inequalities to be 
redressed. 

We give much to sentiment and vain show that should be devoted to 
humanity. ‘l’o maintain the “ dignity of the Crown” the modest sum 
of £7,586 is wasted annually on one single item of expenditure in the 
royal household, namely, on Lords and Grooms-in-waiting ; and when 
it is proposed to abolish some sinecure office of this kind the leader 
in power fights strenuously against its discontiuance lest it should 
deprive his party of a supporter, and so the army of idlers who dance 
attendance upon the Queen for a brief period in each year, continue to 
draw their annual salaries. All this time thousands of toilers, 
chained to their work by habit or by necessity, are losing their lives 
in the bowels of the earth that we may have light and warmth on the 
surface, and if any one calls for better inspection or greater safeguards 
his demand is shelved on the plea of economy! Such examples might 
be multiplied a hundredfold—cases where the workers starve and 
the lazy or impecunious well-born live at the expense of the nation.” 
Again, the ‘‘ State’ expends millions in perfecting inventions and 
contrivances for destroying the lives of our ‘ enemies’”’ at sea, but 
is lukewarm and needs the coercion of a Plimsoll before it will 
consent to adopt measures for the protection of the lives of our 
own sailors. And will it be believed that whilst the energies and 


resources of the State are thus employed in perfecting instruments of 


warfare, the Royal and National Lifeboat Institution is ‘‘ Royal” 
only by virtue of a private subscription from the Queen, has no con- 
nection whatever with the State, is entirely supported by voluntary 
contributions (almost wholly from the middle class), and is at the 
present moment appealing for pecuniary support to be enabled to 
carry out what should certainly be the national object of saving the 
lives of seamen on our coasts ! 

Then there are the private wrongs of Society to which Socialists are 
directing public attention, not perhaps always in the choicest language 
nor in the most kindly spirit. There is ‘“* Sweating ; ”’ the accumula- 
tion of vast fortunes by employers who regard their workmen, and 
still more shameful to tell, their workwomen, as so many machines to 
be run at the smallest cost; railway and tramway slaves who hold 
the lives of the public in their hands; and there is the great 
struggle which is always going on between badly remunerated, un- 
skilled and unorganised labour on the one hand, and on _ the 
other the cool calculating employer whose interest it is to keep 
up a crowd of half-starved labourers from which to draw his 
supplies on his own terms and conditions. 

Indeed it is useless to say peace where there is no peace. 
Socialism, as it will be seen presently, is spreading rapidly not only 
abroad but in this country, and the present conflict between the 
Government and its employés in various services is giving a great 
impetus to Socialism, and will cause it to spread through the ranks 
of the servants of the State. Persons who are accustomed to hug 


* About the same amount is spent upon the leading Court officials in the Lord 
Chamberlain's department (including amongst various other kinds of pages, “ pages of 
the backstairs”’) as the total expenditure for the inspection of mines ! 
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themselves in the fancied security of ease and competency little 
know how many thousands of eager listeners living on ten or twelve 
shillings a week, and half starved at that, gather regularly round the 
Socialist lecturer as he declaims against the grasping selfishness 
of property and the insincerity and tyranny of the ruling powers, 
and pleads the cause of anarchy as the indispensable precursor of 
universal justice and the common weal. 

The language of their organs is not always savoury, and their 
proposed methods, such as ‘international revolution,” and ‘ the 
destruction of the present class society,” are not likely to meet with 
public support ; but so long as class legislation is enacted for the 
rich, and denounced for the poor, State Socialism will grow in 
favour, and while the wealthy and “ privileged ” think only of their 
own comforts and enjoyments, the poor and downtrodden will look 
to Communism for relief. 

Few persons have any idea of what rapid strides Socialism is making 
in this country. It is no longer a question of a few foreign refugees 
assembling and shouting themselves hoarse in some obscure purlieu 
of Leicester Square ; or of here and there a lazy discontented artizan 
out of work holding forth to a debating society composed of men 
of his own stamp. On Sunday 22nd and Monday 28rd of June 
more than 90 advertised Socialist meetings were held in different 
parts of the metropolis, and about 50 in the provinces ; and the two 
chief sections into which the community is divided, the ‘ Social 
Democrats” and the “‘ Socialists,” have branches in every centre of 
trade and industry, where more or less able speakers propound to 
sympathetic audiences their remedies for the evils of society. It is 
high time therefore that greater attention should be paid by the 
State as well as by individuals to the evils which are rampant in our 
vaunted modern civilization, and those who consider socialistic 
proposals unlawful and impracticable should make haste to supply 
the necessary remedies, even if in so doing they should have to 
make sacrifices of comfort or of what they believe to be their legiti- 
mate profits. No one need complain that the means and opportuni- 
ties are wanting, for the name is legion of the societies and organi- 
sations daily springing into existence and fighting a brave and often 
almost a hopeless battle against poverty, selfishness, and vice. 
Most employers of labour, too, can in one form or another admit 
their workmen to a participation in their prosperity. 

So long as human beings in the pursuit of their ordinary vocations 
are allowed to be blown in pieces by explosive gases or crushed to 
death by the falling of timbers in the mine; or find themselves 
unsuccessfully trying to escape death by keeping afloat the “ coffin” 
ship which was over-insured and sent to sea by her owner in full 
confidence that she would never be heard of again excepting as a 
wreck (the State meanwhile protecting the purse of the shipowner 

rather than the lives of his victims) ; or are compelled to make 
garments at a price that barely enables them to keep body and soul 
together, whilst the ‘‘ sweater”’ steadily amasses a fortune ; so long 
as children are reared in vice and misery, their young lives alter- 
nating between the curses of drunken parents at ‘‘ home” and the 
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jostle of busy and indifferent crowds abroad ; so long as the expres- 
sion of a desire by ‘‘ those working men” for a higher wage to 
secure for their families and themselves a few more of the enjoy- 


ments and luxuries of life to sweeten toil is met by the argument of 


“supply and demand,” or by some other cold-blooded utterance 


of political economy, so long indeed must we expect Socialism 
to spread, and Socialists to secure greater popularity with the 
masses. 

Wherever the dictates of humanity and the warm rays of philan- 
thropy fail to thaw the icy covering which encrusts society, depend 
upon it that sooner or later that crust will be shattered by the 
upheaval, and carried off by the whirlwind of revolution; and 
although unmerited suffering may accompany the process, it will 
assuredly clear away the greed, the selfishness, and the wrong-doing 
which have been allowed to accumulate beneath the surface. May 
no such drastic remedy ever be needed to cure the social evils, to 
redress the wrongs, or to relieve the sufferings of the humbler 
classes of this our highly-favoured nation ! 
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